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" While through the woll-plciushcd fiel-l the suwer stalks 

'* With measured step, and hberal throws the grain 

" Into the faithful bo^um of (tat ground, 

<< The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the ircne. 

** Here sits the shepherd on the gras>y lurf, 

" Inhaling healtkful the descending sun ; 

" Around him fccd^ his meriy bleating ihick, 

*' Of various cadence, and his sportive lambs 

" This way and thai convolved, in friskful glee 

•« Their frolici play. THOMSON.** 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE desire that has been generally ex- 
pressed, to have the Agricultural Surveys 
of the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
Communications which have been received since 
the Original Reports were circulated, has in- 
duced the Board of Agriculture to come to a 
resolution to reprint such as appear (;ii the whole 
lit for publication. 

It is proper at the same time to add, that the 
Board does not consider itself responsible for 
every statement contained in the Rc^portSu thus 
reprinted, and that it will thankfully acknow- 
ledge any additional information which may still 
be communicated. 



N. B. Letters to the Board may be addressed 
to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M.P. the President^ 
No. 32, Sackmlle-Streetf Piccadilly^ London. 
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Page 61, line 25, for per weight acre, read weight per acrt^ 
62, line last but two, £r always, read almost, 
86, line 14, for the disease, read this disease, 
' 98, line 4, for countiy, read counhf* 

102, line 2, the same error occurs. 

lOfS, line 3, fbr wots, read rooU. 
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153, lines 3 and 4, for ax fiUoet, read (or fallen, 

197, line 11, for botA ^iikif, read other hinds. 
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NORTH AMFrONSHIRE SURVEY. 



THE Board of Agriculture having resolved to 
have the ditFerent County Reports revised, and 
the matter therein - contained thrown into one 
uniform system, agreeable to a specified plan, 
and it being found that several of the subjects 
contained in this plan had been omitted in the 
original report, t was requested in the spring 
of the present year, 1797, by the President of 
the Board, to make a tour through Northampton- 
flhire, to collect information on those particular 
subjects, or any other that seemed worthy of pub- 
lic attention : This I have accordingly endeavoured 
to do, and, for that purpose, have made several 
tours through the county ; and, in addition to 
my own observations, have procured intelligence 
irom many respectable practical farmers and 
graziers, and liope, in its present form, the sur- 
vey of this coimty may, in some degree, meet 
the intentions and expectations of the Board, 
though I fear that, for want of a more complete 
local knowledge of the county, many particulars 
deserving attention may have escaped notice. 

The particular facts stated, and observations 
made by Mr. Donaldson, I find generally accu- 
rate. 
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rate. Where he appears to have been misin- 
formed, corrections are attempted ; but, upon 
the whole, his report has much assisted the 
writer of this survey, and tended to shorten his 
labour. 

One great feature of the county of Northamp- 
ton is its common fields, ^ which are generally 
upon good soil, and oftentimes very productive 
of grain and pulse, This circumstance naturally 
feads to the disicussion pf the often-agitated 
question respecting the utility of dividing such 
land in severalty ; upon which subject the writ:er 
of this, without' regarding private interest or 
opinion^ has endeavoured to lean to the sid^: of 
public good. 

Some pretty free remarks are made upon thfl 
forest-lands; and their present managemjeijLt aiid 
productions, which the writer has done wholly 
from his own ideas of their present misapplica^ 
tion ; and from- his thorough conviction of their 
greater national vttility, if in part disafforested, 
and thrown, into a three-fold system, or division, 
of woodland, cultivation, and pasturage. 

The writer had intended, to have availed him- 
self of the .patronage of several of tjie great land 
.proprietors of the county, to whom he had re- 
commendations from the Board ; but finding, on 
his firfit applications, the principals not in the 
/Goujaty^ an,d the agents .little disposed to for- 
ward his inquiries, without directions from 
t)ieir employers, be afterwards applied to prac- 
tical farmers, and agricultural societies, .from 

whose 
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whose candour and liberality he has received • 
such information as he desired. 

The county may, at present, be justly ranked 
very high, both as a com and grazing county ; 
conducive to which may be named, with equal 
truth, the natural fertility of its soil, and the 
spirit of improvjement and emulation amongst its 
land - occupiers, which last circumstance has 
been for some time excited, and will, doubtless, 
jbe followed hy good effects, particularly in tlie 
improvement of its sheep-stock, in which a ra- 
pid progress has been made, and is now making, . 
and will, I doubt not, in a few years, extend 
itself very generally through the county. 

1797- WILLIAM PITT. 



P. S. Having received some written papers of 
remarks by the Secretary, and Members of the 
Board, stating deficiences and omissions still 
remaining unsupplied in the account of the agri- 
culture of so interesting a county, I was indu- 
ced, at their request, to make another tour, 
in the month of August, 1806, for the purpose 
of making farther inquiries and observations ; 
and, on this occasion, gained information from 
many respectable characters, gentlemens' agents; 
and eminent graziers, whom I had not an op- 
portunity of consulting before, and Imve no 
doubt but the additional matter thus obtained 
will render the work much more interesting, 
and more worthy of the approbation of the public 

• In 



In tliis latter touf the cultivation of vro&d 
dropt in my way, wblcli, though not an object 
of general agriculture, is yet not altogether de- 
void of interest. Several new particulars of gra- 
zing also occurred, and considcnLljle infonna- 
tion respecting tlie smut in wheat, which I am 
iprry to observe,- is this season said to be more 
han commonly abundant. I hope, with the 
■ additions now made, this survey may in some 
degree answer the expectations of the Board. 



I am obliged to the following persons for assistance 
and information in this Survey, and insert their names, 
io the order in which I received their communications : 

Mr. Smith, Tichmarsh, written remarlis. 

Mr. Knight, formerly ot Walgrave, but now stew- 
ard to Lady Carberry, of Laxton-Hall. ' 

Mr. Pickering, formerly of Walgrave, but now of 
Kettering. 

Mr. Martin, Tuii^ur-Lodge, tiear Ouiidie, 

The Lamport Society, collectively. 

Mr. Daniel Bosworth, Holmby-Lodge. 

Mr. Thos. Bosworth, Higligate-House, since dec. 

Mr. Efcins, Brixworih. 

Edward Bull, Esq. Pitsford. 

Messrs. Wrighl, Kettering. 

Mr. Roper, steward lo his Grace the Uuke of Grafton. 

Mr, Bull, Daventry. 

Mr. Whitmore, of Rotbwell, and Mr. West, of Des- 
borough, tenants to Thomas Mottershan, Esq. of Staf- 
fordshire. 

The bailiff o/ Mr. Bosworth, of Brampton. 

The Rev. Mr. Brotherhood, of Desborongli. 

Oct. 180C. f VILLI AM PITT, 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 



CHAP. L 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECT, t.— SITUATION AND BXTBNT. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE U an inland county, 
situated between 52 and 53 degrees of north 
latitude, and between the meridian of London and 
1 degree jSO minutes west longitude. It is bounded, 
on tbe nprthi by Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and 
Lincolnshire ; on the east, by Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, and Bedfordshire; on tbe south, by 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire ; and, on the west, 
by Warwickshire. Th^ form is oblong; and its 
greatest length, from tbe South-west at Aynhos (not 
far from ]Brackley) to the north-east part of Peter«* 
borough Fen, is 65 or G6 miles in a straight line ; 
and the breadth across the county, from th^ east 
^id^ of Yacdl^j ChMe to the entrance of Le;icester« 
shire, near Welford, about S4 miles. 

XOXTHAMFTONSH.] U It 






2 t^^ftsi0'ss. 

It contains, according to Mr. Donaldson, gjO 
square miles, or 582,400 acres; and, according to 
Mr. Carey, lOOO square miles, or 640,000 acres : and 
I am disposed to beli<ifre the extent of the county 
not over-rated by this latter estimate. 

By accounts since published in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, find, I believe, from Parliamentary inquiries, 
this county is said to contain 965 square miles and 
6 1 7,600 acres. — 1 806. W. P. 

The antient and inodcm connections and divisions 
of the county were and are as follow in the next 
section. 



StC-/. IX. — DIVISIONS, &c. 

The antient inhabitants of this county formed a 
part of the people termed Coritani : during the Saxon 
Heptarchy, it. beloiyjed to the kingdom of Mercia. 
In the modern politfeiil arrangement of the kingdom, 
it is in the midland circuit ; and, respecting its eccle- 
siastical government, withan the diocese of Peter- 
borough. It is divided into 20 hundreds, comprising 
now 3l6 parishes, or townships; though, on the first 
division of the county into parishes, the number was 
330^ but several of t1iem Have been united of late 
years. 

The following is a list of the hundreds into which 
this county is divided, but I have not been able to 
ascertain, their precise and relative situation; and, as 
some of the places from whence their names were * 
orig^fially derived have declined and are become ex- 
tinct, I am not sure of the orthography being cor- 
rect. 

Names 



OUIIAT£« 



^Tevnes o/* the ktmdreds in the 
1 Cleley. 

3 Fawsley. « 

4 Guilsborough^ 

5 Hamford^boe. 

6 Higbam-feirrers* 

7 Huxloe, ' 

8 NassabuFgh* 

9 Navisford. 

10 Newbottle Grove. 



county of Northampton. 

11 N<M:toB. 

12 Qrlingbury. 
IS Pglebrodke. 

14 Rothwell. 

15 Spelboe. 

16 Sutton. 

17 Towcester. 

18 Warden. 

19 Willibrooke. 

20 Wymersley, 



SECT*. III. — CLIMATB. 



l*u£ climate of this county is (as observed by 
Mr. Donaldson) '' very favourable both to health 
,and vegetation* It is, in a great measure, exempted 
fro^i deep. falls of snow, and long-continued rains | 
and,, as the seasons change gradually, the health of 
the inhabitants is little affected by them, and the 
operations of husbandry are seldom or long unex- 
pectedly suspended by the inclemency of the wea^ 
ther." These advantages are t^ b^ accounted for 
from its. inland situation and happy aspect in point 
of elevatjion; the aqueoifs vapours, from th^ dis^nt 
ocean, b^ing, in som^ mejRsure, exhausted before 
their arrival here^ and there being no mountains to 
brenk the rolUng douds overcharged with snowj fofn 
tfaie whole county has properly neither mountain nor 
bogii th^ highest point .of land in the county, pro- 
,bal}lyi;ngtt. exceeding about 800 fbet perpendicularly 
abov^ ,t)ie seat.for» the b)ghfs( level of the main 

iS line 
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line of tBe Gram] itmetion Cahdi at Bnhiui'stoii Tnn-^ 
nel^ in thi* cotrnty^is 375 feet above th^ tide 'of the 
Thames' at Bfentford^ and it is very ptobaUe no hill 
in the cotinty eaksdeds this level more thatf about 
400 feet perpeadieulalrly^ which i$Sk bdotr the moun- 
tainous region of this island. On these accounts, 
/ the inhabitants ate, in a grdat measute, free from 
those sudden vidissitddes of weather, which are so 
injurious to fdtm^rii' in the vicinity of mountainous 
countries. 

I haV6 made observations ot titany mountaiils both 
of England and Wales, and have founds almost inva* 
riably, that the mountainous region commences at 
between 800 and 900 feet perpendicularly above the 
level of the sea. By moun^inous region, I mean 
^ rocky impracticable land, incapable of cultivation, 
liuge massed of rock bteaikihg through the surface 
^ith kn itistifficiency of te^e table mould. Very little 
igrain is produced above this devation; althoii^ 
"Scotc^h iirs, sycamores, and many other hafdjr tree% 
Btid shrubs, often succeed well. Sittiilar appearances 
wcur at this height in the Moor-lands of Staffdird- 
shire : on tli^ stttnmit of Rowley-hifl in the south olT 
Tihat county, pti the Wrekin and ttoe Clee hills tff 
Shr6pshiiie,'and thb motrntaifis of South Wales> the 
tocfkis are generally contposed of a coarse^gfit ^ne, 
tt cionglutinated brec^cia, oi: a qiutrtzois^ r^-^toil^, 
lltne-stone being seldoih found higher than lit 500 
OT 660 feet. 

* Thb touhty cohtaitis "ho land tfeat «ati pttt^ei^Iy hfe 
terml^d bog;' nfdt any but what tnay l)e easify drained, 
the fall beitig e^ery Whrte idfflcreni:, and the hottodi, 
W under stratum, )gehei^Ry IM^ and o^ In its 
^ture. The lo^\iifet hrfW "itt ^ cotltft/ l» Peter- 

' ^ borou^k 
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drafted^ jilid may isasiijr be idone JOdore effK^mtSfv 
the wiiterirf tUs Wing obfenwii s^hwtl «mtimit 
whcfe ondetiK trith « ^md iUl might be obtauta^ 
y/dneh btM never yet been ^^eoed. Upoa the wboki 
the country being free from monntMiit and bogi^ 
the climate may be pronounced temperate, salubrious, 
and healthy, and congeniaL-to the consdtntion and 
economy of animal and vegetable life. 

The folbwing table exhifaito the elevatiniiof sundry 
points of land in t!hid county, perpendicularly, above 
the ievel of the lide iif :did Tkmm al BtinlMrd: 
&ey.«reall him aeetuale aetaid s^urvieyy Ukm horn 
the GiMtd JoneUon . iGiAalt ttceptlbe iiu«mit» of 
ihehUky which are by estimate^ 
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JKe riv^r Oas^, new Sitp^jy ,3tfratford ...... ?00 

JTie riv,er N^n, abow J^svtth^^xia^n .. ^ . . , 195 
The Giaad Juacti^Ji C^o^|f 1^ Bliftwottb aud . ^ 

We^doa . ... , # ..;... t # • • 315 

The Gxmd Jimcjipp. CfW^i IM^ ^raivw^on . 

Puckby S^» »bpmhfi£ lajpnle <^t of Pa- 

yentry .... .... .> , . ,^ • 430 . 

^e ^ummils of t^f biljb .abound Paveotry, 
, wJuch I suppose Ae jlygJiiLest J^ud in th^ 
iPOimty, ^^bpjut . « .. ^ « • ^ • ^,. ^,. ^ •^ « • . ^QQ 






. . !Pbia ,cQw*tjr ^ ba^ j^erjim^ k^ xm than tbe fjo^r 

fl^iifeii^ith^ Wipsitem Qcew^tl^ largest pppipi^A 

•pf raifq^ ^^OQ^i^g jTrom ^ spp^.altd w^^tt Th)B cloud^f 

.ffiwy #f 4iww *r^ W^'*?**^Wi W «w»ad3 

before 
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6 SOIL AHU •UltVACS. 

before they reach thus far within laad ; Moi it . is up* 
parent ta my obsenration, that the daought of Hay 
and Jmne, 1806, was more severe here than in Staf< 
fordshire and Worcestershire ; the beans, particularly^ 
being more checked and stunted in gnowdi, espe^ 
t0ially on thin soils. ' 



5BCT. TV. -^ SOIL ANn SYTSTAC^ 

. • ! • . 

Mr. Donaldson has observed tipon ^ the great Ta^ 

riety in the soil of this distrie^^ in which I caimot at 

all agree with him. The nature of the upland-soil is 

more uniform than I have ever before observed ovet 

80 large an extent of country; so much so, that it is 

impossible, by colouring a plan of the county, to 

discriminate the varieties. In other counties, I have 

often observed sudden abrupt changes frorfi clay to 

sand, and from that to chalk or limestone. Thie neigh* 

bouring county of Bedf6rd is remarkable foi* tht^^ an'd 

so are many other counties' for* change of soil eqUaHy 

sudden. But here the chiiiiges on the upland are by 

gentle and almost imperceptible shades of <!li^ei)c^, 

yet varying considerably by increasing the dis^nce; 

but, in general, 66 gradually, that no lind^ cah be 

drawn, except between the upTatid 4nd the natural 

meadow and pasture, o^ the kn land, /th^ tipland 

surface very generally consists' of a jjrey or brown 

loam, and sometimes of a snuff-coloured or reddish 

'^loatti, more or less tenacious, but sddbm orni^er 

' approaching the sterility of sand 6r the hbrshniess of 

clay. This upper stratum, or vegetable mOoM, is of 

greater or less depth; antd, ttpon this t»rcumstanee, 

combined 
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combined with its friability^ aspect^ and means of 
retaining a sufBciency of or discbargiag with faci* 
iitj its superfluous moisture, depends, io a great mca- 
sure, its greater or less fertility. Tbe under stratum^ 
is most generally stone in loose fragments ; often so 
near tbe surface as to be brought up by the plough, 
which circumstance alwavs indicates weak or inferior 
land, particularly when the surface-soil is of a ligi«i 
staple, which is often the case upon a gritstone bot- 
tom. The thin soils on a calcareous or limestone 
bottom are much; better than those on gritstone, the 
«urface-soil being generally of a stronger staple. 

A large proportion of this copnty is upon a calca- 
reous or limestone substratum, in many places pure 
lenougb for burning into lime ; in others, much in* 
crusted and intermixed with argillaceous and other 
axtraneous mattery and often abounding in a great 
variety of marine substances, as I particularly ob- 
served in the neighbourhood of Charwclton: I be- 
lieve, in all cases, the deepest or thickest soils may 
be considered as possessed of the greatest fertility* 
Besides the stony under stratum^ in some places, U 
found clay or graviel. The soil of the county, in 
' general, , is equally adapted for corn or pasturage, 
.and fertile in both; and, upon tbe deep, rich foils, 
are produced naturally the best diadelpbia pasture- 
plants, and the most valaable grasses. In tbe norib- 
west of the county, particularly in the common fields 
of Easton and Collyweston, the soil is light, thin, 
and weak> and crops accordingly. These poor soils 
should be ^enclosed, and thrown into a favourable 
iumip. system: turnips are notiuow grown here. The 
under stratums here are, 

%' A loosf stope brash. - . 
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' S. Ahtownt&nA, or sbft sdndsrtone. 

4. A calcareous shfetiw, orskte, lifge •qtt4htiti*s df 
^ich are Qsed for covering buildings. 

The soil df the iforest-lands in thifi coiintjr ik giefae- 
l^ly a moist grey loam^ well adapted to the growth 
of oak^ and equally proper for pasture or cuMv^ti6i|. 
iRie county c6ntains no chalk. 

The soil of thc' natural meadows and of the fen 
ffttid, north of Peterborough, is a dark*coloured se- 
'ditnent, often very rich and productive ; but, iti ififleiijF 
places, much injured by stagnant water, owing to tl^ 
''want of suifitient dminage; also, }i;ibfe to damage 
from Bo^odi, fiarticulariy when und^r gra^ for hay. 

Sutfdee. — The general aspect comprehends gf«| 
beatlty and varietur: vcfry few instanib^ ^^dWKl «^ 
tensive flats. The greater pkrt of the cotinty id fc^ee- 
ably varied by having hiUs^ and gradufcd de^Hlriltes 
with intervening vales, and rivulets murmuring 4owi| 
towards the rivers, forming an inCdrestiog ticetfe of 
*^ale akid upland. Not lan iAch 6f impractiibabte lakid, 
or but ijifhat is, chr may be i^Kd«lre6,ii^^fti] ; the li^d^s 
"and trees therein growing with luxuriance, the eotlii- 
tiy well watered by its brooks and rivers, ihteJ«|ftftlW»c| 
WiA woods ahd seats of gentlemen; tlveh flrt> o'ptti 
common fidds, covered >fth crops of gralh, %itfito 
ftight df evdiy rising ground, incrt^e the Varietjr «<fd 
add to the general appeilrttode of »be<irf<y Wd far" 
tiiity. 

B(Al; farther obsdrvitiOns. In my Wctrtsidft ^rdiiigh 
tl](fe county, In October, 1?&7, I dbtorWd ^eve^ 
dlstritfts of lighter land iJian I hiad -g^ilifally no- 
ticed before. The rising grotinds, at a - mile t5^ two 
distance around Northam{itati, ure gtatefeUy iight 

land. 



BoQglMMi Bvi Mmiltbii b»re. a good .4eal of: Ijgbi 

Wdnh iy^riciirdldigfatlwm.; S|MrattoB and GiiMili| 
itay« mietft of good/light iandi; j^gtihorpe^ilbe tM 
Bramptons, and Harlestone, have a good deal ^Of Jig&l 
iind;.^ latter ipbcs xscaiilfttiM'if^flnft^pf .Ibe rweaftest 
light noil^ cm «. Bandy bousom, Ibal Lk^y^ met^^j^ik^ 
<i|(Mhty, ^Hdteftoii^ Hmtii is>#f diiiTiJHiid^ ef)cl<»«94 
:i^ (6iijy in pdt dnfamH- >B«rt Uaiidali md. Bie 

v.fitehireil ^ooitinfeon^ficid 'and* BeigbiK>urb<kM lit.m 
^gh> WnnpiBoy^ isnd iliiniips are .f^oli^b >c« it ioA:^ 
<9KtMsM voaini U^iQfti fdl these, lig^l MrtMts ,of Ifml 
<^tt9ki9ideaible'qoantttjjr ofiiye iliako pioductd. , . -i 
Sotwi thMndiag! thme intlaiiccA) miMiH^ iberjgieit At 
{Mtqmctidfa of tbe kM 0f.tfaU>ek>uQii$(S|§iiia$ a,#NMg 
Jidviy riftafhy cpfdkd /teribl^rwltiird .0f; bi^^ 
/wfasdt hefture dnoloMire ; iMti,if9hnftnt]<mAiig^^»Slf 
hid JknifiBi lonpenDaMot'^aetif re. Hie UghMir eochMdl 
rfancbtajefecpf iSKareah.;til|igQ> <«id tberefbne pDOMkne 
M^iu^tiprofamamn£ gmU^./Skfiiwiii^ the i^ojlmWY 
im^^ iiukr^Smtf a /l;oteididBibfai,:trmeetyi :tb»t sehhaki 
>dhaii|^ abmf^V or^ttatw tke ;clstica)«s>df «fcMid)for 
idajF ; lebd^ tupoUBt the irfiolt, inay' he ^fbroiiomeeaufiar- 
iile^diprodiKti^ j.' • ,Vv: ^vro 

.^ The .Upper :aii4^dcikqpm8.a£itil£ ^souq^Ta^e 
'^*M^ ^olrolaaaiijtadmifkajtftedsiiveii^^ 
-iiattiiapoteS irilb nailiciDiis Iviatas »aad ->bediifeifiifala\te. 
Slie tafiocw vfBilaesfo^: Irecn^jcxfiendiiq^iiiinmoy 
.^yttftt, ;for. mte rtn^haRp ^ibcloriibprsviaad* stMiitei, 
! If lading iidoog^ 1^ nrsi^caBd'ViflvWifii^ inivmitymf 
ffavt><inv:cB|^ !lx)t& li|;mfiltlvefttnd ';tiaite;;:^to 

^: church^^ 
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ehurcbes ind lofly spires, (twenty of which. may" kfi 
eeen at a time, when viewed from ao emtiieiioeO 
present a prospect beautifully dirersified and bigUy 
f^taresque, and which cannot. fail to.delightr jibe 
%fe and enliven the heart of every spectator J' -r* 
OmalckoH. 

In » farther tour through the eounty, in 1806,1 wa^ 
desired more particularly to notice the red soils, (as 
4bey are called) of Kettering, Glendcm, &c. Tbis 
MfOk red land il rather provincial than red, being 
applied to all lanxl that has a . brown, snuff*colbuced, 
or reddish, oast, as the term black 'land b to mliithe 
"chrk-coloQfed loams. The red land is, ther^oar^ ige- 
nerally, what I have noticed before imder thettems 
browUj snuff-coloured, or fl^dish, loam, and exlM<k 
^throogfa and over many parts of the county ; as, Ket- 
;teriQg, Glendon, Rothwell, Walgrave, Brixwortb, 
^Spratton, iPitsfo^rd, and iuaily:odierft: and the black 
liftd is what I have called grey and dark*coIoured 
^Iciams. In the same parish, or compion^fieUI^ t>iiie 
^feak, range, or swell, of hiHs, shall often be led 
laod, and the next )Mi^allel or contiguous aweU bkck 
flaad* In the common-field of Kettering, lately .Jtii- 
^dosed, there are three ranges or streaks of hill^; the 
-middle range is a black or dark soil, and tbe: onter 
ones red, but these colours generally* intermix i)y im- 
perceptible shades. The black ot dark^M>iL' 'w a strong 
loam of twaor three feet deep, composed, isopi^oife, 
. of a grej&sh Calcareous clay aodia rich dark ^regelable 
aionl<^i combined upon a loose stpny bottom. The 
,jt<||ties. composed of loose fragments of^qarusted 
tcmatter> the middle ipacts apparently calcareous,' with 
V interstices between the stonea.of loose iiorousioam, 
:f«iftch aot as. natural fiMd^if drains to take i>ff!|»pdr- 

c •:! ' ; fiuQOS 



Soous moistcrfei ^ This sdit is reckoned too strong m 
bttrsh for turfiips> but 'is 'soin^iines towii with coW 
aeed, and is «xcdlMt for ly^adt^ wheftty and othtt 
graiii ; and/ abo, ihtttea cirtelknt feeding gmst kmi. 
The red land lias; for tin eoiMring ingredient, I «qp* 
pos^; a red sand, combined with red catoareous cartK 
being uniformly lighter ai^d dryer <hati the black, and 
adapted for tlie growth of ttiraips. It is of coadder* 
able fertility; add; with good iMnageiiiMt> prodtMXt 
^excellent crops of giiiiri/ bears good clover for pastnit 
and often fdr seed; and isf g^fie¥alty left «(t gran tm 
years, and then brought again into tillage; and, kmog 
pleas»it and ea§y for <^ttivatiotf,- is^ g^en^rally keft 
iinder the plough in the up atid cfowti system. 
* A ^x>nsiddrable tract ^fcontuyy/betwecfn Nordf^ 
ampto^ and Stony 1Stmtf6rd aad to Towcesier, <ewBh 
sists, in some places, of a colid^ while cldy^ in odMii^ 
of a strong grey loam on limestone. Thia^ description 
of soil characteriBes several* pitrishes ;' as, Wootoil, 
Rode> Stoke Broem, Yaf41ey 0obion, Peuenpury, 
Bliswprth, and many others. By Mr. Rbper*s infor* 
matioA, this is not genen(9y a bad toil|: but I ob- 
i^re Us fertility is in ^prbportion to ita depth, aad 
that the present season, 1906, thecroptf on thinsofls 
of this nature liave suffered eatrenlely from droaght^ 
ialid are short and poorVand^the beans, in particular, 
oh some thin sdils'at Stoke ->Bruem and BUswofiii, 
wer^, Angtue 18di>-€ilting,: prematurely ripe, not 
ikiore than eighteeii'anohet brtwo feet, iti length ; and, 
in! s^me ]^et, labio^'fiio ^vdws abont' half faeaas 
and )isSf weeds, and^v^atiitrabfy poor as scavcdy la 
yield tiieaeed again. ''';•:*. f . .' 
^ Kettering^ to Notliiaiiiptoii^ d»rong^ mt endoiad 
country, having commoi *#eldaiiih.Tiew> toil ofitsea 

browa 
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bfowyi or red^ifthi-ap^ ,soiqieCimea of a gEey or !4^k|9l| 

htie, thf red soil always, of (be ligjuep^qiu^ty, ag 

MiltiaiDting mo^t mtfAf h^t W ftur combined with xe4 

cycdreoQSk «Atth ^ls Mit.\^^ 9ii$oieQ% reteotiv^ ^ 

moUuire to .promote iboi^cpoaed pf vegetatioot afttf 

$dkioiaappiioaohi|ig:tf](:sand.:; Ti^ ;und^ atratpinge* 

Her^Ujr loose Moofib "of :a^.9^^jF or grit quality, or 

sometm^^calc9^reom$kwefiQacri^BtBd gritstone. 

Xbe grey or Usck soiJb lupe^jpfur^ te^ciou^z c<Hnpo8e4 

0f leas saodf ^l^d :morfi oalcaceous earth ; witbj also^ 

aJooae atony nndet ^atwiif wbioh stoo^ is giei^uaUy 

tiil^^iemi or wboUy j^a^acdotifi and pf&ep eppr:i^ste4 

vfttJi lOOiigealed matter. This latter descriptioa ojf 

soil is geiiera% more ih^arsb ^ad difficult to oaltivate;; 

4ti4» at. the sa^ne .-tiiyief more disposed to pr^upe a 

^^me, mhyMii^ttf, Md Hu^ritiou^, herbage of grpu^ 

Am ihe ¥ed: laMir frnd k, therefore, mg^e generaUy 

4>refei!red ^r .permaneut paature. JBut tkk sojl is 

often vpQtK a gravel ocselay bo^om, and» when 4^ 

.wai^r is;ifltercepted^ b^lhedsi of olay,; sumds in n^&d 

4)tf:al'tifieial]dr^iifrge. — 

' ;Tbe: ^^i^ral fiMeUenegFf^^be North^mptonshiife 

jjNnlsdfem^ owing to>itwO''€ii|eiiiii»laiipes:^stly, |;h^r 

)Mo^iif wS&oiwi ^\<^k^ Andf aeoondly, 

.ii6fjibe' looflMuiess, <openoe8Sy or ponws iiftjbni!ei of the 

9tdny under ,8tnRtum> rbjsneath a sbffbcient thiclm^lfs 

lif (ricb loamy viegetiAle;M!fecfi;mQQld> the loose md 

lofiei^^^ader fitniAm;not bnilfj^ admitting ttuft filuppiis 

mcts of in^etaU^ to/stnkejdeeperitn'3efir<di;<)f .fi^ivi-* 

..iniseaiMlrniMqnJiient, biit/)al» bolkm 

f>dram8.iojcarry)o^ fj^^nadti^uidjsuperflMiisiad^^ 

and thus putting land naturally in that jetaibe ^hifib, 

bincifaBt^ 0lher oowitlripa#!€|8i| mly be4inp<ideetly 4^n^ 
» hjtabe^firpease oUhf^oIr dynininy^ , - 



soil. AMB «UmFilC£. IS 

This state ol thrngs, however, tboigfa pt^iiy t» 
tcnsire, ik ndt; general; ^as many districts, and. looal 
$pote want draining and other improvements in comii* 
moQ with other countries. 

The soil of Northamptomhire may, I think, ia 
g^icnli be ckssed as IbUovsx 

1. The black or dark*coioared sbils, being gcinerally 
a deep strong loam^ on a stonifv or a gravel, or a. dlay* 
loam, bottom. Of this aottthe conntj haa the largest 
proportion, including almost the wbble of k» rich 
upland feedtng-pasturea, isotd a pail of its cultivated 
common fields and enclosures. 

2. The red land, mcluding the brown and snufl^ 
coloured loams. Thb soil is pretty ^t^isive^ itt» 
eluding a portion of the common fidds aa' well aft 
enclosures; io which latt^r^ttate iit is generally kepc 
in tillage in the up and down system* In point cf 
general produce and utility, this soil itandt very high, 
and is of considerable fertility. 

S. The white or grey loams on limestone, inferior, 
I think, to the above. Hu^, also, is contained in 
^th common fields and dnclosstr^s^ forms a good- turf 
jMUd graaes well,' and produoes good crops in kindfy 
iieakins : but, in sudden transitmis from pioisture tp 
« drought, ia apt to cake suddenly, to the |^eat Injury of 
the orop^ especiaMy on thin toils* 

4. Miscellaneous upland,^ sschiding the light ibin 
-soils n^ar Stan^fiw d, andnbose' dispersed in o^her parts 
t>f the county, and cbot c^pming 4inder^r 'Within tfaie- 
^dioie deseriptioiis ;^ a0/ <lhe saiolB of Harlestone and 
'light sdils in other disttidtsfof* tbe c^uuty. 

5i VbR soiKof the %iattnrat meadows aind posusres, 
ted of the fen Ited, nor^fariof j^terboroogb. Tim 

natural 
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natural t^alleys ccMitam an excellent meadow-^soil, pa^li-* 
Gularly the basks of the Nen,. near Northampton^^ 
wd of the several rivuieti which supply thatriver^ 
the banks of the Welland^ and,, indeed, of' all tha 
nvers and: brooks in the county. This soil con- 
sists of the decomposed matter of decayed. gprasses 
and aquatic vegetables^ combiiied with the sedknent 
of the streams of watetr. issuing down such valleys; 
whichf being drained and dcMBioUdatedy form the basis 
or meadow soil. . 

'..' The second variety, or red and brown Ibam^ extends 
through many parts of. the county in various shades 
of^ cobuc and consistencfej At Pitsford^ Edward 
BoU^ Esq* states bis level upland to ^e : a lightish 
lurown loam, but the. declivities in the same fields a 
barsh day* The adjoining parishes of Brixworth and 
Chapel Brampton are generally a brownish loam^ on 
a loose stony under &tratum> and often light enough 
for turnips. 

, . Mr. Colman^s fann^- Olehdon^ of about 40d acres, 
contains in part a red^atid in.part^a darker coloured 
soil. . The red soil, not of the best quality, being 
often thin upon a stonyj: bottom^ called here oale, 
particularly the. sloping land; but tlie flat upland 
deeper and b^ttdr. This eale, which is a congelation 
of stone near the surface, i is always considered , as an 
indicattbh of inferior land. ^ . .. . 

Daventry^field and neighbourhood consists, gene- 
rally, of aibrownish. or greyish loam, on a rubble 
'Stone bottom., liong, Buchby^. East and West Had- 
don, Holrnby^ Floore, and a considerable tract of 
country nocth and east of Daventry, consists of a 
grayish or brownish loam, generaUy on a €lay> marl* 

or 



or: gravel, bottom, but sometimes a stony uodcr ttr^* 
turn: a good deal of pasture^ and some old feeditl2^ 
laad io this district. 



SSCT. V.-^ MINERALS. 

The county of Northampton is not very famous for 
minerals; it produces no coal, and I believe not any 
of the metals. Its mineral productions may be classed 
as;lpIlow: 

1. Comnion clay, brick day, (argiUa con^munis,) U 
found ai|d used for making brick and tile in various 
parts of ttie* county. 

2. Limestone (calx lapis) in great plenty almost all 
ovjer the cpimty, and plentifully raised /or the various 
pMrpQses:pf burning into limCj^ either for mortar or 
manure^ for building fence-w^ for courts, yards, 
and, in some instances, for .enclosures; |ind for re- 
pairing roads. This stone is sometimes tolerably 
piiEe'Pflcareous eighth; in other places, intermixed 
m'ltii, aririUaceQUs and other extraneous matter: and 
of^en contains, a vari^y pf marine substances. The 
piiqQipal lime*wor)(p in the pounty are at Duston and 
Kipgstborpe, from^y^hicb |S0,000. quarters are annu^l^ 
spld for manure ; besides whicb> there are public kilns 
«t Moulton, Hardwick, Blisworth, and many other 
places; as, also^ n^fmy private kilns kept on by far<> 
jners for their own use. I also observed lime-kilns on 
the Union Canal, near the borders of the county. 

3. Marl, (marga friabilis). Plenty of excellent Jri- 
able mxurl has been found in executing the tunnels of 
the Grand Junction Canal at Bn^unston and BlU- 

" worth. 
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>onh;''* Mr. ftonaldibh 'oBservfe»» /'tfeir* n ridi 
afcetf^krt in aiiflfere'tft paVft of the county, parttco^ 
larly on his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh's estate of 
Boughton^ and Sir George Robinson's estate of Cran-' 
ford." 

4. Freestone for building is raised at Brackley; 
also at Kingsthorpe> near Nortbftmpton; and in 
manly other places. This stone is often of a calca- 
t^bbs natiJrfe- ' ■'■ 

;- 5. Slate (shistus). l>rig ih cbnsidteWbfe quaiil$lfk» 
at Colly^estbn in this' t;btinty tM. tised fer eoveriiig 
buildings* The quarries of slate here are'and 4iaiv^ 
Tieeri very extehsj-ve': it'i^ genially of a gooA -mze^ 
iiiit rather thick and heaVy.; Moil of the' WkitdtegiB 
in that and the neighbouring townships Im^ totei<e{[ 

witii It. ' . ■ 

Dr. Watson,' tfeplresetrt Bishop of XJabilaff, 4raft 
observed,' *^ some df ottr ' old buildings in Cafilblidg^ 
are covered with a whitish ^kind of sla^, which in #Bg 
^t Coliy\<refeton, in I^brthattiptdrtshiire. This rfate ia^ 

'*. *.t - t \' ' ' 

as to its principal <;^oa)j>on^tit'part, a caleareoua bat^ 
>ery * similar t6 t'he Bktnefck st6xict)f wfaiish Pet«i%ce 
YiphgW cathiedrrtl iitid pdrt <rf King's ehiUpeH i^ G/anaf- 
lindge, lire "iiiMu This'Cofl^eston 's!«bte hnfbibes 
ll^ore'watCT and retdnV it'fbr a Ibnger time ibati tbe 
Wesimfqi^^^^ not imWbe htM 

'«6^knWch;'n(>r''r6taftis ft for sf i^^uarter of the'titefc ihm 
a '^ompion'tile &oek. The iiianner of its being rofmed 
IhVo ^latfe"^ desefv'e^'tiotice : -^krgc btocks !are diTg up 
in aiitumh,' ^nd^the^' 1>locks; beitig pUbefd in a pesi^ 
tipn 'illffer^tft from What they had in the'qisatry, the 
'ifAm/ insinuates' itflself betweeii ftie Is^ers ^f which the 
.«t9j^e is composed j and, ih frosty weather, the water, 
Iwdliii^ as it bi5C0ms« ice,' sjflifethe bfoefc*^ 

into 
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into plates of a proper thickness. There is a stone, of 
a calcarious nature, called Clunchi in this neighhour- 
hood ; it is soft and easily wrought, and, when pro- 
perly placed in a buildings is very durable ; but, if the 
position of the stone in the building be diiieretii irom 
what it was in the quinary,, that is, if the side of th9 
stone, which, in the q^airy^ was parallel to the horizon^ 
be either perpendicular or inclined to it in the build* 
ing, it soon cracks and moulders away ; and, perhaps^ 
the durability of Portland and Other stone Inay have 
some dependence tipon this oirciimstance. 

'^ A cubic foot of this slate weighs 259S ounces^ 
W:bich is, bulk for bulk, near one*twentieth part lighter 
tbim the lightest of the Westmoreland slate, bnt its 
^iekness it at a medium" much greater; hence, its 
weight, in a definite surface of roof, is greater than 
tiiat of the coarsest kind of Westmoji^Iand. akte. ItM 
iurability it very ooasiden^bky as may be,: collected 
from the time it has lasted on some of ouBooUege^ 
buildings.'' Chemkal E»a9f$, vol. it* . 
. . Good^ free-stone has also been discovered, and it 
now getting upon the Laxton estate (Lady Carbcrry^s), 
aod in the fissures of the stooe have- been found a 
good permanent paint, which was sfaowA me, and de« 
scribed as being useful and valuable in painting and 
preserving gates, pAts, pales, or any timber-work ex- 
posed to the weather. I suspect it to be of a ferrugi^ 
nous or ^^hery qvfility. 
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SECT. tl. — WATEE. 

Rhen and Waten. There are, peiliaps, hm ^ 
siricts better supplied with water than this, while the 
inconvenieocesy which so often happen from enjoying 
that adTantage, are here felt bnt in a veiy inconsider- 
able degree. In almost every part it abonnds widi 
fine springs, which, being very plentifal in the opper 
part of the connty, form nomeroos small biocJcs and 
rivulets, several of which, uniting in their coarse to- 
wards the sea, at l^igth become navigable rivers. 

There are five rivers which take their rise in dus 
counQr, the Nen, WeUand, Ouse, Learn, and Char- 
well ; and, what is very remarkable, considering the 
different courses which they take, the soorces of the 
former and of the two latter are said to spring ont €^ 
one hill, near Catesby and Hellidon, in the hundred 
of Fawsley. 

The Charwell, after running for several miles dong 
the western boundary of this county, enters Oxford- 
shire, and joins the Thames at the city of Oxford. 

The Learn joins the lesser Avon, near Warwick, and, 
afterwards joining the Severn, falls intQ the western 
Ocean. 

The Nen is the most considerrole of these rivers. 
After taking its rise as above mentioned, it is quidcly 
joined by a number of o^her small str^iftms and brooks 
in the vicinity of Daventry, wdf Qotinues its course 
from thence to Northampton, v^a/n^e it becomes navi- 
gable, and forms a considerable xiver : e^rtending its 
course along the east side of the county, it passer 
Wellingborough, Thrapston, Owndle, and Peterbo- 

.. xough, 



iroughy and^ from th^nce> by a new cQt, (called Mor- 
ton's Learn,) to Wisbech, below which it discbargeg 
itself into the German oceail. 

The Welland takc^ its rise near Hawthrope, in the 
hundred of Roth well; and, winding along the north 
boiindary of the county, it passes by Rockingham 
fltod Stamford, where it becomes navigable^ from 
thence to Spalding, below which place it conunnni* 
cates with the sea. 

The Ouse, which is one-of -the prinoipal- rivers in 
the kingdom, takes its' rise from a spring (called Onse* 
well, near Brackley, in the hundred of Sutton. It 
quickly leaves this county, and, after taking a circui* 
tons course ifaxough part of Buckinghamshire, touches 
again upon it at Stoney Stratford ; from whence it 
passes to Newport-Pagnel and to Bedford ; from which 
last place it is navigable to the sea, at Lynn. 

These are the most considerable rivers ; but there 
are a great many small streams and brooks, which, 
after taking various windings through different parts 
of the county, discharge themselves into one or other 
of these rivers : and, besides the convenience and ad- 
vantage which the inhabitants enjoy from such an 
abundant supply of water, these rivers and streams 
are not only useful for supplying the mills,* for 

grinding 

-—— ■ — - - . ^^_^-^ ■ _U-1 ■- 

* Upon the application of water to working com-4Dills, the following 
observation is made by Mr. Smith, of Tichmarsh : " In Sat countries, 
mills worked by water are extremely detrimental to the adjoining mea« 
dows : it is the interest of the millers to hold up the water, and they do it 
frequently unnecessarily, and thereby occasion floods, when, otherwise; 
there would be none. Steam-engines would be better, as being more 
certain ; the water-mills being aflected Mther by top much or too littli 
•Niter. The cokes would pay the expenae of fuel^ and especially ia thii 
• . • ; "^ i c ^ cooa^. 
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griDdiag wbeat and com, of which there are grealt 
numberB erected upon the banks ; but great advan- 
tages are also derived from the navigatioa of the 
Hen and the WeUand, partioolarly the former, as it 
{>asses through the greatest part of the county, and 
%j means of which the iiriiabitanCs are supplied from 
Ae ports of Lynn »id Wisbech with coals, fir-timber, 
jknd other artieieia, while considerable quantities of 
oak-bark and grain are sent back in return. ' 
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tmatf, vfbatt tliey are icaice aod dear* Oveos ar^ erected for no otber 
pvpose than that of cpnTerting coals to cokes." Per^ps one of the 
greatest improYements that could be effected hi the county would be that 
of ptacing the waters upon tiie best possible system. 

Beades these natotal watecs^ may be naoied the Gon^ Jnoetioa an^ 
Ifniaa C^mkf c^^^cerwng i«hioh, see cbap. st. subject fkf^ 
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CHAP. II. 

STATE OF PROWlRlY- 



«£CT. l.<*-JiBTATS6 AKB TBEIB XANAOUClNt. 

THERE are many very cpipsideraUe e9tate8 in this 
county; and by far the iprealiest part of the landed 
property is jup^ the possession of noblemen and gentle 
men, avho reside at least some pact of the year in die 
county. , ,. 

Mr. Young has ob^rvedy.^Annals, voL v|. p«465.)^ 
tha4. ^' the county of JMorthaoipton is repiarkably full q6. 
large properties n w^ presently reckoned upi, at Mr. 
^$hby's, of Hazelbeafb^ thirtjrseven estates in,U, o£ 
three thonsaqdpoim^sta y^iar apd upwards ^ sixteen of 
which are frpm . five ^^iQiisand to ten." Ther^ are 
many other estates under that sum, down to. ^509 
per a^num ; ^^ ft part of the county is in possession 
of tjiiat respectable qlafs of men, who \^y^ beea l^g, 
kpo^vj; in England under the deAominatipn of Yikk 
mfniry ; who either oqcupy their owa ^(fttes, of the 
Yaliie of from £ 300 per aonmn downwards^ or wha 
rent extensive farms from gentlem^a of laj;ge pro* 
perty. 

Of the Sl6 parishes in this county, 227 are in a 

state of enclosure, and 89 in open field ; besides which, 

there are n^any thousand acres of woodland, and a 

large tract of rich valuable land, called the Great Pe« 

TO^: terborough 
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terborough Fen, in a stlite of commonage; so that 
there is full one-third of the private property in the 
county under* a defective system of cultivatioa or 
management. 

In describing the present state of ]Lhe county, the 
land may be classed ia three divisions, viz. Enclosure, 
open or common field, and woodlands, each under pe- 
culiar and different modes'^'of nnanagement ; perhaps 
one-half of the enclosed land may be denominated 
old enclosure, and is, generally, occupied as grazing 
land. 

As a pretty large proportion of the land of this 
county is the property of noblemen and gentlemen of 
large fortune, whose time is, in part, occupied in state 
affikirs, and other pursuits distinct from the cultiva- 
tion of land, their estates are, consequently, under the 
nianagement and direction of stewards. Some gen? 
tiemen, less engaged in such pursuits, and who have 
a turn for business, are tfaeir own stewards. Respect- 
ing the particular management in cultivation and 
stock, as well as of the woodltmds, they will natu- 
rally be treated of, under tbeiir respective heads, in 
the succeeding parts of this survey. 

From the year 1794, when the ab6Vie number of 
common fields was ascertained, to the present year, 
1806, there have been about nineteen or twenty enclo* 
sures of common fields, sfo that there remain, at thc^ 
^sent time, about seventy common fields unenclosed 
within this county. 
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The tenures of land, in this county, are, I am in- 
ibrmed, mostly freehold ; jbut, there are some copy* 
hold and some leasehold* It does not appear to me, 
either from observation oc information, that the te« 
nore, nnder which land is held by the owner, has any 
effect upon management or cnltivation, which are 
more particularly affected by the relative situation of 
liMidlord and tenant ; between whom, either a proper 
set of covenants, secnring possession and the benefit 
of improvements to the occupier, or else a mutual 
confidence in each other, is absolutely necessary as f 
stimulus to exertion ; for, a tenant at will cannot be 
expected to sink bis property in expenrive improve- 
ments, unless he has reason to consider his landlord as 
his protector and his friend. 
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SECT. 1. — 'HOUSES OT'^TTkO'Pitii^T^oiB. 

'. THIS county contains a great man^ inagfiiificeiii^^ 
«|id elegmnt seats of nobility and geatej/ vAiuAi is na^ 
tuirimy aoconntedfor^ fr^mi the nilmber of larg^ eitmtes, 
t]ie general salubrity of the air and jicrtility of ;tbe aoil, 
aa iVfTfiU as from the great rariety (ind beautgrof'landk* 
soape* TbefeUowing are ll^e prinoipal seats* m t^ 
Qpuniy^ according «o my dl»ervatioii aad inform^tiooi 
in alphabetical order. : 

1. Abingdon, near Northampton, Mr. Thursby's. 

2. Althorpe-Park, Earl Spencer's. 

3. Burleigh-House, near Stamford, Marquis of Ex^ 

eter's. 

4. Carlton-House, Sir John Palmer's. 

5. Castle-Ashby, Earl of Northampton's. 

6. Cottesbrook, Sir William Langham's^ 

7. Cranford, Sir George Robinson's. 

8. Dean Rockingham-Forest, Lord Cardigan's. 

9. Delapre- Abbey, near Northampton, Mr.Bouverie's. 

10. Dingley, Mr. Hungerford's. 

11. Easton-Mauduit, Lord Sussex's. 

12. Easton-Neston, near Towcester, Earl of Pomfret's. 

13. Fawsley, near Daventry, Sir John Knightley's. 

14. Harlestone, near Northampton, Mr. Andrew's. 

15. Horton Yardley-Chase, Sir Robert Gunning's. 

* 16. Lamport, 



16. Lamport^ Sir Justinian Isham's. 

17. Milton-Park, Earl Fitzwilliam'i. 
IB. Rockingham-Castle, Lord Sondes's. 

ig. Stoke-Park, near Towei»stcr, Mr. Vernon's, 
ito. Wakefidd-Lodge, Duke of Grafton's. 

To these I shall noir add, for 1806, 

21. Laxtoir-Hall, in the north of the counter, the seal 

of Lady Carberry , who, by marriagei is become 
the Lady of G. P. Evans, Esq. 

22. Fineshade, near the latter, the seat of the Hon* 

John Mockton. 
At which places I had entertainment and informa* 
tibn : but, there are a great many more seats of gen- 
tlemen in this county ; and, it is said,^ mote than in 
any odier in the kingdom of equal extent; but this, 
beiiig only a sfecondary object iq this Survey, may be 
thns passed over. 



a SECT. II. — FARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES AND 

REPAIRS. 

Respecting farm-houses and offices, they are very 
generally most inconveniently placed; instead of be- 
ing in the middle of the farm or occupation, they are, 
almost universally, pent up in villages, and are, con- 
seqtrently, either oi^ one side of the farm or totally 
detached and ofF from it. This system was, very 
probably, originally adopted for the sake of society 
and Security in times of weak police and unsettled go- 
vernment. In a state of civilization and security, the 
occupier, being placed in the middle of his farm, has 
many advantages over this system : and, it may be 

naturally 
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paturally supposed that, by degrees, as the present 
buildings decline and wear out, the future onet will 
be transferred to their proper place. A few f|irm-> 
houses, properly placed, are now to be found und^r 
the denomination of Lodges; md some of these 
commodious and convenient enough; but a very 
great majority of them are in the predicament above 
Q^med; and a grefit m^ny farm-houses, as well as 
out-buildings, are covered with thatch ; this, it is to 
l^e hoped, will, by degrees, be changed for the more 
substantial and safe covering of tile or slate* Thatched 
buildings, in hot, dry, or windy, wfsatber, a^e ^posed 
to the danger of conflagration, insomych that I won^ 
i\er accidents of this nature are not more frequent. 
In this mode of covering too^ the ground is deprived 
of a large portion of manure by the quantity of stiraw 
thus used. I hope the land-proprietors will gradually 
introduce a system of building with materials more 
durable and less combustible than those now in com- 
mon use. The following are Mr. Donaldson's objser^ 
vatioDs on this subject. 

The farm-buildings are, in general, as badly con- 
structed as they are improperly placed. It being only 
o^ such farms where the houses have been recently 
built, and under t^e direction of the landlo^rd's stew-^ 
ard, where any attention has been paid either to regu-r 
larity or convenience. 

|t is the practice for the proprietor to furnish ma- 
terifjs, (except straw for thatch,) and the tenant to be 
a^ all the ex jpense of other repairs ; and, thereforfs, 
considering the uncertainty of the tenure on which he 
hpl^s tbem> it is np wonder that he should allow the 

■ 

houses to &II into a ruinous condition. Upon the 
whole, it i^ certain that the i^rm<-houses in this ^^^^nct 

ar^ 
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we not kept in that tenantable state of repair which is 
for the mutual interest of the landlord and tenant. 

The fatm-house^ are built either of scone pr brick, 
aQ(J covered with slate or straw. The bafns, which 
fire very large in proportion to the fano^ owing to the 
practice, which here prevails, of housiog as much pf 
the ^rOp as possible, are either built Avholly of stone> 
,and clsiy used as cement, or partly of stone wall, oi| 
yvbich a house framed of wood (generally oak) is ereot^^ 
ed, and plastered over the sides with clay. They are 
commonly thatched with straw. The byres, stables, 
&c. are generally built of stone, and covered in the 
same manner and with the same materials as the 
|)arns. 

In this county^ as well as in many other parts of 
England, the farmers still live crowded together in 
Tillages, QT townships, as was the practice in the most 
remote ^es, and when the system of open, or common 
field, husbandry universally prevailed* Though these 
crowded situations might, no doubt, be attended with 
considerable advantages in antient times, and though 
Xhfi system of open field husbandry, where practised, 
precludes the possibility of placing the farm-houses in 
central situations, yet it appears surprising that the 
buildings^ belonging to thie farms in a stat^ of encio* 
sure, should still remain at such a distance from the 
ffiixmn, there being but very few instances where th6 
houses are properly situated in the centre of the farms. 
The inconveniences which the fanners must labour 
pnder, in consequence of iws»<3ling at so great a dis* 
tance from their farms, and the loss of time and con* 
sequent extra-expense of bringing the produce from 
the extremity of the farm to their home-yard, (as it 
^ here called,) and o;^ carrying the manure to the 

. distant 
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distant fields^ are so obvious^ as to require no exphik 
nation. 

Plate xix. in the Communication on Farm-buildisgs, 
is a good general sketeh for the disposition of a farm* 
hou«e and offices, in which alterations may be easily 
made to adapt it to local circumstances, so aat&'ht 
suitable to this or any other county. - '--* 

Stall-feeding bero^ little practised' in this ccnxktf^ 
there are few farms accommodated with convenient 
feedingr«heds ; but the convenience is every where 
understood of haying an open bin, or space, before 
the cattle, from ^irhonce to deliver their food> and 
which should b,e roomy enough for a wheelbarrow lo 
pass along for conveying turnips or other articles. I 
shall beg leave to refer the curious in this matter to 
(the publication of the Board on Farm-buildings, 
where they will find a variety of plan» and sections of 
double and single feeding-sheds, and many other ciK 
irious matters, respecting farm^ffices, from communi- 
cations hasd from various {tarts of the kingdom, 
f I viewed, August,'1806, one of the most capital gra<p> 
zing farms in this coimty, from whence two or three 
hundred oxen are annually sent to Smithfield, but 
principally from grass; though a lot of twenty or 
thirty, or sometimes more, are occasionally stalled 
with oil-cake und hay : the sheds are old, of no partir 
cnlar construction^ or contrivance, timber ^d thatch, 
and the oxen simply tied to « post. 
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fO fartn4ioflses, it can hardly be ejected that !«• 
bourers cottages should have been an object of much 
regard ; itocordingly we find these crowded amongst 
the former in villages, and Ikiilt with the same or with 
inferior materials. I observed. In various parts of th^ 
county, particularly in the opien parishes, a great nun^ 
ber of tenements built with inud and covered with 
thatoh. It is very possible that sufficient shelter and 

■ * * 

wtomth may be afforded by these materials, and that 
they ^ may afford health and comfort to the humbte 
inhabitant ; but they oertaltily have a miserable ap* 
pearance, and are hardly consistent with the dignity 
of a rich country. I diink nothing is a greater om»- 
. ment to a country, or gives more the appearance of 
comfort or the idea of niral happiness, than a display 
of neat and decent cottages, built with economy, bat 
with. laj»ting materials ; and, as the lat>oming class of 
people are of great consequence to a eountiy, their 
eomfert and well-being has a claim to attention and 
regard. 

Mr. Young has observed, the Duke of Grafton ne^ 
ver makes cottage^ an object of revenue, expecting 
only that, on the general account, they should repair 
and support one another ; they are accordingly let at 
from twenty to twenty-five [killings. This liberality 
deserves imitation : I found, however, other cottages 
letting at thirty-five and forty shillings. '* 

1['he design for a double c^age^ given by Mr. Hol- 
land, and published by the B6irdy plate xxif. is ex* 
tremely simple ; it is well adapted fot^bemgeonstfdcted 
with the rough stone wiieh whicli "Northamptonshire 
abounds, and might either W thatched of cotef'ed 
with(d«te: also, for several !iik<A:^ simple and 'i^egarit 
desigfiii for cottagesi I iM^ beg leatc^ to aefov^ tli^ 

curious 
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curioQS to the publications of th^ Board on Buil4ing% 
published by Mr. Nidol, of Pali-Mall. 

la my tour over the coqnty, in 1806^ having beea 
requested to pay more attention fb cottages, I ae* 
cordingly noticed those common in the villages, anil, 
particularly, examined some of Lady Carberry's, at 
Laxton, which arc both comfortable and omamentak 
The primitive building-materials, in the Northamptoat 
shire villages, were mud-^alls and thatch ; of these, 
cottages, the fence-wall of yards, and even farm<- 
Jbouses, have been constructed, and many of them stiH 
•remain : the fence-walls are often covered with dif* 
ierent varieties of the sedum, or stone-crop, growing 
thereon, as sedum's acre, refiexum, &c. 

To such materials have succeeded, in some pkces, 
Btpne-walls, both rough and hewn^ and thatch, of 
which materials many farm-houses and some respe<^V 
able inns are constructed. The Swan inn, Lamport^ 
which contains several decent parlours, and furnishes 
tea, coffee, spirits, or wine, as well as good lodging^ 
stabling, post-horses and chaises, to the travelling cus- 
tomer, and where a very respectable agricultural soci* 
ety holds its meetings, is covered with thatch; howi» 
ever, in the better and more modern houses, stpiid 
walls and slated roofs; are become more general* 

The old cottages seem to have had very little de* 
tign, respecting either coqvenience or comfort; sheL» 
ter from the weather, and ropm to sit or sleep in, ra« 
ther in a promiscuous mmnejCj seems to have been the 
whole extent of the. otgiecti.iii view in their construction* 

In the village of i^otters^bury, and other places upo|| 
the Duke of Qraftcm^s estate, considerable attention 
has l^n paid to the^aqcioinmodation of tiie co^tageiB : 
tbf cottages a^ebuiU of 8tone<»waUs and tl^^tci^, and 

let. 



hi, as 1 was informed by Mr. Roper, at less than forty 
•hillingg per annum each ; bfit comfort to the occu* 
piers and not outward appearance, is the object in 
tieWi They are built in an oblong row, forming the 
side of a street, with conveniences beneath, and two 
or more lodging-rooms to each. 

The following is a plan and elevation of double coN 
tages, lately erected upon the estate of Lady Car« 
b^rry^ at Lastton, two of these erections, or four toU 
tages, have been lately built, and more are intended^ 

The back rooms are a shed, or Iean->>to, of one story 
only; the walls are stone, and roof covered with thatch. 
I asl^ed Mr. Knight, whether these cottages would cost 
£ 100 each ; but he had not particular accounts. I 
think that would be about the expense, built with 
brick and tile ; but Mr. Roper thinks, that cottages of 
itone-walls and thatch may be built, in this country, 
at two-thirds the expense of brick and tile ; and that 
they would not cost more, built in this manner, than 
60 or <£ 70 each, the rent of each is two pounds per 
annum. 

By the benificence of Lady Carberry, nine cotta- 

jgers in Laxton are furnished with land and cows. 

They give a full price for the land, the same as given 

by farmers. The cow-sheds I did not see, they being 

.upon the land at some distance from the cottages. 

Although these cottages seem to pay the owner 
only about 3 per cent, for building, they are, if fairly 
reckoned, a good speculation; for if, by thus in- 
creasing the comforts of the poor, the poor's rates are 
lessened, the whole contiguous estate becomes of 
more value : suppose one cottage, with a cow, to every 
•£100 per annum in land, then, if by this means the 
poor's rates be reduced two shillings in the pound, the 
' additional 
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additioqal Value to the whole estate is 10 pe$r ee«t» 
by erecting aod eado,ij6i)9g these cottage9. 

Mr. Roper thinks, tbat> in their part of the county^ 
about Pott^rsbury, cows ibr cottagers are less ne« 
cessa,ry than in many other ^places. The females 
are employed in lace-^making, by which they paii 
earn from sixpence to eighteen peace each per day, 
and a little dairy might interfere with that employ«f 
meat, without making the best of the cOw. Th^ 
neighbourhood is full of dairies, and butter for the 
London market being the object, skim milk 4nd 
buttermilk are easily attainable, and may be had at a 
reasonable price. , . 
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MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



0ECT. I.-^ $IZ£ OF FARMS. CHARACTER OF THl 

FARMERS. 

BY the information I had from the Lamport So- 
ciety, in 1797, it appears that the average size of 
open-field farms is 130 acres; rent, 7s. 6d. subject to 
tithes. The average size of enclosed farms from 180 
to 200 acres^ mostly tithe free, except some antient 
enclosures. 

Mr. Donaldson observes, " there are no very large 
farms in this county ; for, although great progress 
has of late years been made in enclosing the open 
fields, yet the lands are generally parcelled and let 
out again to the former tenants, who occupied them 
in the open-field state, and to fuch extent as it 
is supposed their abilities and circumstances would 
enable them to manage properly; so that it is only 
in the old enclosed parishes where there are farms 
of any considerable extent, and even there the rent 
of one farm seldom exceeds 500/. a year," 

An anonymous correspondent of the Board ob-» 
serves, this is too much by 200/.; such large farms 
give too great a latitude to monopoly, or command 
of markets. 

NOJITHAMPTONSH.] P Mn 
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Mr. Donaldson farther observes, " in the new en*' 
closed parishes the farms are generally from 1002. to 
300/. per annum; and, in the open-field lands, the 
rents run from 50/. to 150/. per aanimi. The rent of 
enclosed land runs from 17$. to 25$. per acre ; the 
average may be reckoned at 20s. The open-fiel4 
lands run from 6s. to 105. per acre, subject to tithes, 
worth about 3s. 6d. per acre more." This in 1794. 

In Mr. Young's journey through Northampton*, 
shire, 1791> he observes, ^' in the open fields the 
farms are generally small, usually about 70/. a year. 
These little occupations, with which the Duke of 
Grafton and other good landlords have patience, ia 
order to nurse up industrious families, are yet a heavy 
loss in repairs and spmetimes in other circumstances.. 
Enclosed farms rise to 300/. per annum, which is the 
greatest size. In farms of a tolerable size, the te- 
nantry are substantial ; and it gave me great pleasure 
to find them with such confidence in their landlord as 
to raise considerable erections at their own expense,^ 
a^d this while tenants at will." 

Stock and produce* — Mr. Young observes, 1791^ 
'^ they commonly reckon 4/. per acre necessary for 
stocking a farm, and that, the produce of arable land 
it about four or four and a half rents." I believe that 
one-fourth, at least, more capital for stocking is now, 
1797> accessary; and that, in the produce, every 
article of home-consumption must be reckoned ta 
bring it to that amount. 

By alteratioa in times and circumstances, 6/. per 
acre is now, in 1806, Uttle enough for stock'mg an 
enclosed farm, managed in the up and down system, 
part grazing and part tillage ; and, respectiqg capitd 
upraising farms, where the best sheep and oxen are 

kept. 
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kept, the occupier must have an ahnott vnlkmted 
tommaad of money to manage to the best adrantagy* 
Even 201. per acre may be sometmiea empbytd ; as, 
in a plentiful time or flush of graif, an ctt auty be 
put upon every two actes, besides odier stock, goods, 
and cfaattefs ; this; however, will seldom last long, but 
the stock must be lessened by drawing off for market. 

Mr. Young has observed, updn the graadng system 
Xif this connty; ^' their favourite beasts are Sbrop- 
jBUres, bottg^ht at Oswestry fair, in Murch f abo> ttany 
cows from Cheshire, very few Scotch.** 

I shall observe farther a great many Stoffordshive 
t>6asts also, particularly heif<n« and Wrea cows from 
iiichfield Mr, (Ash Wiednesday) ; Albrigfaton, Ledc, 
Rudgeley, and several oth^ir, fairs^ is >(ay and Jvas ; 
and, in my jouineys through the eounty, } •bsiorved 
m great many Scotch and Webb eipttje. 

Mr. Young very justly fturther obserr^s, *'alJ the 
graziers of this country, in buying tean beasts, judge, 
in a great measure, by ha»d)ingf To f^el th^ points 
jof a lean beast, they thiidt tq the Ml as esaentiat as 
when fat ; and will, on i|o ace^^, ba^ a beast with* 
out feeling it."^ This is n^ttter much attended ^o hare, 
diough little regarded in sotne other eowties. 

Respecting the general ch^act^ and dispositifMs of 
farmers in this county, I pan pronounce, that, as far 
as my observation goes, they are not s^ a)i wanting in 
fmterprizis, energy^ or the exertions necessary to effect 
iinproveinent^r Witness the gr^t progress already 
iftiade in the improvement of th^ir shee)^ st0^)i, and 
the activity and acutaaess displa3red in byiiig iq ti^eir 
beasts for fatting. I have also found theni^ ki gen^- 
r*J, fiberal, comnramct^tivei ^d fre^ frpin tha^ nar- 
ioyr jealousies which are often ej^q^led bjr the in^uirie^ 

9 2 of 
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of a stranger, and which are, in some places, receive4 
with apparent suspicion and distrust, but which her^ 
tseem to be regarded as a means of collecting general 
knowledge, to be diffused for the public good, and ^ 
a means of improvement. 

In a more particular examination of this county,' in 
1806, I find that the general modes of pccupat^oa 
may be reduced to four, 

l.'The common field occupations, consisting of 
arable land in the common field in constant tillage, 
and enclosures near the town or village generally ^t 
grass, together with the natural grass-land of the 
valleys, enclosed or open : these occupations are tijhe- 
able, and the present rents from 10s. to 20«. per aqr^. 
In Rothwell, a farm, of what is called four yard lands, 
or about one7twentieth part of the parish, has about 
one hundred and twenty acres of open land, and thirty 
acres enqlpsed, five horses, eighteen head of cat- 
tle, of which one-half may be milkers, and ninety- 
six sheep, tw^pty-four being attached to each yard 
land. — See pommpn fields. 

2. Modern enclosu^res, in alternate tillage and pas- 
ture. The pastures generally stocked, principally with 

"^sheep, of which (here are farm^ of various sizes, with 
sometimes old pasture lan4 attached, and employed in 
the fcjeding of jpattle. 

3. Enclosed lai^d, in alternate tillage and pasture, 
with pasture land attached thereto, the pasture land 
generaUy appli(8d to supporting dairy cows. Of these, 
there are farms pf various sizes, oi^ which from ^even, 
eight, and ten, t9 twenty, forty, and even ?ixty, 
dairy eojvs are kept, the principal object being gene- 
rally butter for the London market. The enclosed 
laad of this county is generally tithe free. Rent of 

farmsj 
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ferttts, at present, 1806, from 20s. to SO*, per acre; 
but, near towns, land lets much higher. — See rents. 

4. The antient enclosed land generally at grass, and 
applied to feeding sheep and oxen, or part mown for 
hay. In some parishes, of this class, little or no 
grain is grown ; the rent generally from 25«» to 30*. 
per acre. These farms are the largest occupations in 
the county: I viewed one of six or seven hundred 
acres, and heard of much larger ; but a considerable 
proportion of this land, of uncouth appearance and 
over-run with ant-hills, is, probably, at a rent of not 
4nore than 205. per acre* 



'BtCT. II. — BENTS, IN MONEY, IN fcINU, IN PER*^ 

SONAL SERVICES. 

Rents are very generally paid in money, though 
(as I am very well informed) not without an instance 
of their being paid in kind ; but, of this instance, I 
had not the particulars. ' 

Mr. Donaldson observes, ** the rents are paid ia 
money, by half-yearly instalments, the first half- 
year's rent being payable twelve months after the 
tenant^s entry on the farm, he being allowed to keep 
six months in hand. This is good credit, and has 
been allowed in other countries formerly, but is now 
seldom the case." 

The credit now most commonly given is one quar- 
ter, the rent due at Lady-Day being paid at Midsum- 
liier, and that due at Michaelmas paid at Christmas ; 
but some landlords expect the rent within a month 
after becoming due. 

Personal 



Sfi RENTS, tV M6jfJET» !» KIND, ETC* 

Personal services are, in many places, kept up ia A 
snuJl degree ^ such as a day's work with a t^aait an- 
nually, to draw coak, fuel, or other articles; tht 
keeping of a game dog, &c. These, being considered 
^ slight matters, are little regarded. 

T^e amount of rents, in 1797, is stated to hease 
been, of open field farms, subject to tithes, 7s,.6d. per 
acre ; of enclosed farms, from lOn. to SOs. per acre, 
tithe fi;ee ; and of land in the Ticinity of towns, itom 
9Qs. per acre, upwards. These rents are greatly ad* 
^omced to the present time, 1806, and cannot now be 
less than as follows: of the thin soiled open fieUI 
districts, which may be one-third of that class of 
land, 105. per acre average; of the rich open field 
land, lOs. to 20$. per acre, 155. average; of the 
pocNrer thin soiled enclosed land, which may be one* 
sixth of the county, lOs. to 20s. per acre, average 
15s. per acre ; and, of the rest of the enclosed lands, 
90$. to 30s* per acre, average 25^. per acre. From 
this daita, and supposing the cultivated land to be 
600,000 acres, the rental of the county may be calcu« 
lated as follows. 

Acres. ^. 

50,000 of the poorer thin soiled coramoll 
field districts, open, or with some 
enclosures attached, at lOf. per 
acre • . « * £5,000 

100,000 of the rich common field districts, 
open, or with some enclosures at- 
tached, at 155. per acre 75,000 

— ■■■■! Ilf ■! ■ I ■ |l 

ISOfiOO Carried i^ 100,009 

150,000 
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:^CT€tm flic* 

150,000 Brought up ...... lOQiOOQ 

100,000 of the poorer or colder thin soiled 
enclosed land, including Easton, 
Collyweston, 8cc. at \^s, per mpre, 7^^,000 
350,000 of ricb enclosed land, including the 
rich feeding pastures as well as 
tillage land, at 25i. per acre . . . 437,500 

600,000 Total. Amount £6 12,500 

It appears, irom Parliamentary inquiries, that the 
sum collected for poor's rates, in 1S03, in this county, 
was 120,592/. which is reckoned to be 45. Id. in the 
pound; this gives 526,220/. as the rental of the 
county; but I suppose the amount in the pound of 
such gpor*s rate to have been from an estimated and 
not from a real value, and believe that the present 
real rental of the land of this county may not be 
less than the above. 

The rent of land near towns is much higher. In 
the neighbourhoo4 of Kettering, by information of 
Messrs. Wright, part of the new enclosed common 
field adjoining the town lets from 2/. to 3/. 155. per 
acre ; the best meadows near Northampton let at 5/. 
per acre, and garden ground higher stiD, to 8/. per 
9cre, and land for potatoes, with manure, from 4/. to 
<S/. per acre ; also, old pasture land, fit for the growth 
of woad^ (isatis tinctoria,) will let for three years at 
from 5/. to TL per acre ; and, ^ter that term, at the 
rent ibrmerly ^ven. — See woad. 



Rent 



45 t^THES*. 

Rent of a farm in Desborough, ] 806, but hns not 
been raised for many years. 

86 acres let for . #- 75 O 

But the land-tax paid by the tenant^ up- 
wards of '. 5 Q 

Poor's rates expected this year, 125. in 
the pound . • . • 45 

£12,5 



Soil, dark heavy loam in tillage for wheats beans^ 
and barley or oats, and grazes well; keeps seven 
milking cows and eighty sheep, of which forty are 
breeding ewes. 

The rent, from Lady-Day, 1807, to be advanced 
to 90/. per annum, taxes as before paid by the occu- 
pier. 



SECT. III. — TITHES. 

Kespecting tithes in this county, all the modem 
enclosures seem to be tithe .free> and, the old enclo- 
sures being at grass, the evil is not there severely felt; 
the principal burthen, therefore, seems to lie upook 
the open or common field parishes. 

I am afraid there is little chance of this burthen 
being removed, except by enclosure. Mr. Young ob- 
serves, ' that, in the enclosures of this country, the 
rectors have generally had a seventh in lieu of tithes, 
never a sixthi and their livings much improved by it; 

rarely 
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rarely any pretence to the contrary, and then unjustly. 
On an average, the improvement very considerable. 

In this state of things, there is little chance of 
exonerating the open field laud from tithes, except 
by enclosure ; and, in that case, I hope such exone- 
ration will never be omitted, (though it has been ia 
other coynties where enclosures have been lately n^ade 
subject to tithes). Mr. Donaldson observes, the tithes 
may be reckoned at from Ss, to Ss. 6d, per acre, over 
the whole open field farm, including even that part of 
it which is annually under fallow. 

The Lamport Society inform me that most of tlio 
antient enclosed lordships, and almost all the open 
fields, are subject to tithes; some of which are taken 
in kind, though it is much to be wished that custom 
were discontinued, as being an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to iptiprovements. They are, also, of opinion, 
that, where the tithes are collected in kind, the loss 
to the occupier is much more than the sum stated 
above, and that it may be reckoned at 6s. or 6s. per 
acre. 

As a proof that no injury is likely to be sustained 
by the clergy by commuting tithes and allotting land 
in heu th/ereof, I shall quote the instance of the living 
of Kettering, lately enclosed, which, in the opea 
state, was worth from tithes from 800/. to 300/. per 
i^pnum, but is now improved by enclosure, abolishing 
tithes and giving land instead, to between 700/. and 
800/. per annum. This information from Messrs. 
Wright, Kettering. — 1806. 

Mr. Donaldson observes, the collecting of tithes ia 

kind is very generally complained of; and, in those 

parishes where that mode is adopted, it certainly 

operates^ Viry powerfully against the introduction of 

^ improvemepts 
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improvements in husbandly^ while, at tbe seme tttne, 
it is attended with very disagreeable consequeneevy 
both in a religious and political point of view, as it is 
often the means of creating such divisions betweea 
the clergyman and his parishioners as rendcor tii# 
religious instructions of the former of little avasl, 
while it loosens that chain of intercourse and con* 
nection which it is considered of so much impor^^nc^ 
to keep united. It has happened, (though to the 
credit of the clergy of this district be it uid, the 
instances are very rarC;) where the tithes have bees 
let to a layman for the purpose of oppression, he has 
been known to exert that authority with which iie 
was invested, and has not only taken the tenth stock 
of com and the tenth cole of hay, but, also, the tentk 
iamb, pig, hen, egg, See. nay, has even gone into 
l;he garden and taken not cmly the tenth part of the 
fruit, but, also, the tenth of the produce of the 
kitchen-garden. Under such circumstances as these, 
it may be asked, who is the farmer who would not 
feel himself aggrieved ? 

Many plans have been suggested in order to bring 
about an arrangement of tithes and to place them on 
Ifome permanent footing. It has been proposed, that 
the proprietors should farm the tithes in each parish, 
or that a cernHrent should be fixed by the average 
price of grain for a number of years past ; but that 
which appears most likely to meet general appro- 
bation, and which seems best calculated to do justice 
to all parties, is to give the clergyman a compensa- 
tion for his tithes in land, because the depreciation in 
the value of money has been so great as to render 
any arrangement, which is to be founded on it as a 
medium by which tibte value is to be ascertained in 

future 
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fotate titteSj very uncertain ; whereas^ the produce of 
land must always bear reference to the value of money 
at the time. 

Whether the open field parishes are to be enclosed, 
or allowed to retrain in their present state, stijil it i« 
bumbly supposed, that a general arrangement might 
be made respecting the tithes, by giving a compen^ 
nation in land/ and that upon the same principles 
in which those, who act as commissioners ujoder en* 
closing-bills, determine these matters, which is gene* 
rally by finding the clergyman entitled to one-fifth or 
onie-Bixth of the tillage land and one-ninth of tba 
pasture, or two- thirteenths of the whole piprish. 

Were this desirable object by any means obtaiiiedt 
improvements in agriculture, and the different hreedi 
of stocH, would no doubt take place ; and, instead of 
the clergjrman and his parishioners living in a s4ate of 
oontention or warfare, we should see ibem jUvifig as 
one ^reat family, in harmony and peace, and Uie ol«r- 
£ymim considered as the parent and preserver of that 
l^ond by wJbich they 9^e united. 



$£CT. V.«-<-POOB's JftATES. 

The poor's rates vary greatly in this district: in 
Ihe country village they run from St. to 5s. in the 
pound of real rent, and, in the manufacturing towns, 
much higher ; partieularly when any depression hajK 
pens to the manufacture. Mr. Donaldson observes, 
tha^ in 1794, owiog to the late decline in the \ii(oqllen 
jmrnfafi^xcy t]aie pooi^s J^a^s, at Ketteripg, were ad- 

vanced 
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ranced so high as 125. in the pound; and I undeN 
stand, that now, in 1797, they are at that place even 
higher still. This is, doubtless, a lamentable fact, 
that so large a proportion b( real property should be 
swallowed up by the parish poor, and calls loudly for 
a revisal of the present system, and an amendment of 
it, if possible. 

Mr. I>onaldson mentions particular instancefs where 
poor's rates are Ss, and 3s. 6d. in the pound, and which 
is, I believe, about the general average of farming pa- 
rishes* 

By an account published in the Monthly Magazine, 
November, 1805, and there said to be from parlia- 
mentary authority, it appears, that the poor^s rate of 
this county, in 1776, amounted to 38,899/.; and, ia 
1803, to 120,592/. being, in this latter case, 4^. 7d, in 
the pound upon an estimated value. 

By farther inquiries, in 1806, I find that the poor's 
rates in this county are extremely various. In some 
of the grazing parishes, where the population is sraall^ 
they are little or nothing, except what is collected for 
county rates, church reparations, 8cc. while, in popu- 
lous villages and some towns, owing to the failure of 
manufactures, they are \0s. or 125. in the pound ; and, 
during the scarcity of 1801, they were, at Kettering 
and some other places, actually 205. in 'the pound and 
upwards. 

Pesborough poor's rates ... 1801, 255. in the poun^. 

Ditto 1805, 105. ditto. 

Owing to sonie church repairs, 1806, 125. ditto. 

This parish has been many years enclosed, and has 
a declining manufacture of tammies, &c. The popti- 

latlon^ 
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Jation, probably, about one-half comn^ercial^ an4 
aqiountiog, in jall^ to about eigUt jau^dredt 



SECT. V.' — ]L£ASE|5. 

Thi3 county may be said to be principally occupied 
(with a very few exceptions) by tenants at will. Tlic 
few leases that are granted are for the term of either 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one, years, and the general 
conditions, in modern leases, are, that the tenants 
shall pursue a certain rotation of cropping ; that tlicy 
shall not break up any old pasture ground, nor dis- 
pose of hay and straw from off the farm ; and tlial 
they shall keep the houses, buildings, and fencf^s, ia 
proper order. The times of entry are at Lady-day, 
Michaelmas, and, not upfrequently, at St. Thomas's 
day, the former being the time for entering on a gra* 
zing farm and one of thp latter on arable land. It 
is the opinion of many respectable farmers that the 
want of leases is a great check to improvements ; and 
that a farmer cannot, in justice to himself and family, 
embark in Expensive and lasting improvements, unless 
he has some certainty of enjoying the advantage 
thereof, at least for a time; and landlords, being oftea 
influenced by an idea that leases render their tenants 
independept, and lesseji that respect which they would 
Otherwise command, are, upon this consideration, pre^ 
judiced against granting them, I have now before 
me the following remarks made on this subject in 
Donaldson's report. *' Granting leases'* (says this re* 
marker) " has a tendency to obliterate that principle 
pf duesubordination which ought to be preserved be- 

twe^ft 
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ttreen landlord and tenant; the latter feels his ifidd* 
pendence^ and> like the peasant in our admirable iPbet 
of Nature, delights to bring his toe so near the heel 
of his master as to gall his kibe.'' 

It is to be lamented that narrow jealousies of this 
kind should stand in the way of public utility. If 
gentlemen will not grant leases, they should make im-» 
provements themselves and charge interest to their 
tenants ; but I cannot think there is the least wieight 
in the above observation. In the present state of so- 
ciety, every gentleman and other person, landlord or 
not, will have that due respect paid him which his be- 
liayiour im^rits. No landlord of feeling, benevolence^ 
and good sense, will expect servile abject submission; 
and no tenant of common sense will withhold that coif- 
fideration and respect whichls due, not only to his 
landlord, but to every other gentleman and person of 
respectability. I should always, in my own mind, sus- 
pect the want of merit in that person whdse system ft 
is to extort respect, not by deserving it, but by aod^O^ 
fity and power, — W, J*, 



SECT. VI, — EXPENSie AND PHOFIT. 

Thb lexpensc end profit of farming, or, indcect, of 
any other private concern, is rath^ a delrcftte subject, 
snd people are not easily persuaded to go into real 
matters of this nature for the sake of laying them 
before the public. It may, fn general, Ije observed, 
~lhat few fortunes are made simply by fknning, and 
tlQue rapidly. The object of the generality of farmers 
i$ to procure a decent livelihood; to bring op their 



&mlTy ; 9Xii to make suiMUe proTision for Buth fa^ 
mily Mid for a comfortabk old age^ m which, if 
tbey sfQCceed, it must be by persevering industry^ and 
they may be deemed fortunate* I believe thi» is aU, 
that, in common situations and circumstance8> can b^ 
either expected or effected. 

In a business so very much multiplied and divided 
as Aht of farming, it must naturally be supposed that 
the competition between the numbers employed in it 
must, by enhancing rents and diminishing the price 
of produce, bring the result to the lowest living pK>* 
fit; and that this is the case no one can doubt who ii 
acquainted with the subject. In dear seasons, the re* 
duced quantity and extra expense generally turn th€ 
lialance against the seller, notwithstanding he is thea 
generally abused with the charges of combination and 
jBagnopoly. 

Jn a business whose sole object is that of raising 
jtfid' producing the necessaries of life, no great profits 
4>irght to \}p obtained ; the nature of the case will not 
admit it, and that this is really the case will be equalljf 
jproved by facts as by arguments. 

In taking a general review of the farmers of a 
country, how small a proportion will be found in any 
thing like afBuent circumstances; and, of that pro« 
portion, the success of the greater part may be tracec^ 
not to the profits pf their profession, but to local ad* 
l^ntagesy and circumstances distinct from farming. 

In the common routine of management the farmer 
tnust be content with umall profit; but even this, by 
persevering industry and length of time, ipay accunnn 
late: Bxtra exertions, succef^fully made, may, some- 
fiiifes> prodq.ce larger pofit?; as, in any other busines*, 
Pe, who excels his neighhout in skill and industry, 

wiU, 
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•will, probably, exceed him in gains. Tlie arable 
fermer has little to expect beyond a bare subsistence. 
Unless he possesses such superior skill and industry^ or 
majves additional efforts in some other way^ not gene- 
Tally made by others^ 

In the grazing line a new field is opened for enter-, 
prise and speculation. The grazier is a kind of mer- 
chant; and on his capital and judicious managemen); 
depends his success. The immense supply of London 
takes off all his stock when ready ; and his profit, in 
a great measure, depends upoa bis laying in a judi^ 
cious selection of lean stock upon reasonable terms. 

The system of breeding superior stock is another 
liubject for enterprize and the exercise of judgement 
and skill and success in which has been and may be 
attended with more than common profits; and, in this 
iystem, many persons are now exerting their abilitie$| 
and those who succeed, may, probably, get moiney« 
Upon the whole, it is pretty clear, that, if any thing 
Considerable is made by farming, it must be by strikingf 
out of the commcJn way and excelling the common 
stile of management. Sometimes fortunate con-f 
nections may benefit the person forming them, and 
many persons better their circumstances by dealing in 
articles connected with landed produce ; as, live stogk, 
grain, pulse, malt, flour, butter, cheese, clover and 
grass seeds, timber, &c. or by getting employment as 
surveyors; but, in all common cases, the profits of 
farming will be found little enough, and no one, who 
knows the truth of the matter, will have r^^ison to 
envy those who are making th^m. 

In inquiring the profits of grazing, August, 1806, 
I was assured, by an eminent grazier, that many bul- 
locks;, which were hard growers, were now selling o^ 
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at Smithfied at 6d. per pound, sinking the otbH, by 
which they would make little or nothing more than 
they cost in 1805 ; the best Smithfield price for prime 
cattle was then 7 Id. per pound, but for ordinary 
ones only 6d. could be got. He says, they were 
bought in dear in 1805^ and that this year store- 
beasts are lower. 

I was shewn a lot of Welch bullocks, bought in 
at 13/. lOs, each, which the grazier hopes will, in 
one year's grazing, make nine score the quarter each : 
this, at 7 id: per pound, would be 22/. 10 s. each, or 
9/. per head for a year's grazing, which, at two acres 
per head, is 4/. 10 s. per acre. 

I asked a grazier, whether one^third of the value 
of their finished oxen was gained by the grazier for 
one year's keep, trouble, attendance, and interest of 
capital ; but he says, this is more than is generally 
done ; though, in case of growing well, and coming 
to a good market, it may be expected. 

Some good, and even large, fortunes have been 
made by grazing; but this is a mercantile and specu* 
lative concern, in which the land is but an auxiliary 
assistant ; large capital and length of time are requi- 
site to effect this, as well as judgement, perseverance, 
and industry. I suspect, however, that oL per acre 
may be made by successful grazing, either with sheep 
or cattle, of the prime sort, of which rent and taxes 
will probably take 2/. ; and the 3/. gained will be lit- 
tle more than a fair living profit, when labour, risk, 
and interest of capital, are deducted. 
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* TIi£ waggdris, carts,* litorows, rollers, and ctmi'^ 
m6n implements of husbandry, have nothing^ particU'^ 
larly singular in them, either to condemn or approve. 
iTieir form and figure is somewhat differenj: to what 
inay he found in other counties ; hut it is generally ia 
those particulars that may be termed non-e^senttal, 
^d they are, commonly. Well enough adapted to ihe ' 
uses for which they are intended. 

On ihe ploughs, Mr. Donaldson has made the fol-* 
fowing observation : 

' '^ The principal implement, the plough, is a clumsy 
*' piece of wbrk, with a long massy beam, and an ill- 
^ formed timber mould-board^ better adapted as a 
'' machitie for four or five horses to pull along than for 
^* the purpose of turning over a neat clean furrow. And 
" it cannot admit of a doubt, but that, with a Well con- 

■l^'^-^'—— ■ I - f - - . . ■ L 1— ^— J 

* Diaexuions of a dubg^iart^ from Mr. DosaldMa : 

Peet. Inches. 
Length at top 7 6 

Ditto at bottom 5 9 

Breadth at top S 9 

Ditto at bottom 3 

height of sides ...... 2 • 

i^trticted 
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^ gtrncted light plough, with a dist iron mould-board, 
*^ (such as are common ia many parts of England and 
^' Scotland,) a matt with two horses a-breast, and with- 
*^ dnt h driveif, would do as much work, and to better 
^* purpose, than is here done by a man and a boy with 
'^ three, four,, or five, horses ; ind^d, by the practice of 
*^ the county, this is clearly admitted, as a double fur- 
^ row ploagh, of a similar construction with the other, 
** is pretty generally used, and which does double work 
*' with the same numberof horses.** 

As I have frequently observed these kind of gene- 
ral remarksmade by persons whose good sense and 
experience should have taught them better, it may not 
be improper to enter into a slight discussion of x\Ai 
iiubject, and to shew the absurdity of laying it dowd 
as a maxim, that two horses will plough properly in 
411 kinds of land. 

WlMtt I have to say on this subject i^ iii part aiiti^ 
cipated by Mr. Smith, of Tichmarsh, who says : " 1 
'^ have heard and read much on this subject, and hav^ 
^' tried a great variety of ploughs myself upon North- 
^ amptonshire soils; but, from its adhesive quality, (fbt 
^' the most part,) I have met with none which scour so 
"^^ well, or rim so easy, as the ploughs in common u^e. 
^ It IS' ridiculous to assert, that two horses can 
*' plough a^breast in almost any part of this couuty ; T 
'^ meaik, if land is ploughed of a sufficient depth, th&i 
'^ is an adhesive quality in the soil, and no plough thdi 
*' I have ever seen will at times scour, so as to keep 
•' clean^ consequently the draught must be considerably 
" retarded. Double ploughs are only used upon light 
^ or gravefiy soils, or in stirring strong soils in faflow- 
'*' ing, and in dxj weather only ; if strong laud be any 

E 2 " way 
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" way moist^ they will not work at all," Thus far Mr* 
Smith. 

It is very absurd to assert so general a thing, as 
that two horses a-breast will plough in all kinds of 
soil : the resistance of different soils, under different 

4 

circumstances, and the force necessary to overcome 
that resistance, will vary as much as in the proportion 
of five to one ; consequently, if two horses be suffix* 
cient in one case, one will be more than twice sufR* 
cient in another. Who can pay a moment's attention 
to that theory, which states the same force necessary 
to .plough a light sand in fallow and a strong clay 
loam in turf. The force necessary, in ploughing with 
differently-constructed ploughs and under all circum- 
stances, might be measured with great accuracy, by 
applying a well-constructed spring steelyard between 
the horses and the plough. An ingenious attempt at 
one, with a circular index to measure the force, was 
shewn me by Mr. Hanford, of Hathern, Leicestershire, 
of his own construction ; but, not being exactly in his 
way, he wished to get it executed upon the same 
principle in Birmingham. From the experiments he 
has tnade, he believes^ that in common work and upon 
soil of a medium staple, in point of adhesion, the 
force necessary to plough a furrow nine inches wide 
and six deep would be equal to what would raise, 
oyer, a single pulley, a body weighing from two to 
three hundred weight; and, under different circum^ 
stances, upon various soils, I believe this force will 
vary from one to five hundred weight ; and if, (as I 
suspect to be nearly the case,) an effort €qual to that 
of suspending or raising^ one hundred weight, over a 
single pulley, be as much as a horse ought regularly to- 

make 
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make foi a day together, then the force necessary to 
plough a single furrow, under different circumstances, 
must vary from the strength of one to that of five 
horses. 

Mr. Young observes, in one of his tours in Nor- 
thamptonshire, *' The Duke of Grafton's steward, 
* Mr. Roper, who came from Suffolk, brought with 
'^ him ploughs for the horses to go a-breast; but, on 
^ trial, he found it Would not do on the strong soils of 
^ this county ; the laod was too much tramjded, and 
'^ the plough too short and unsteady.'' I observed, on 
the light red soil at Brixworth, wellconstructed dou* 
ble furrow ploughs, ploughing up land for wheat* 
sowing, October 1797, and drawn some only by four 
l)orses, and some by five, and often with a driver only, 
no holder ; these ploughs are much used on the light 
soils to plough fallow ground or stubbles; but, oa 
the strong soils, and under the circumstances of plough- 
ing up turf or hard ground, they cannot be used, nor 
any other, without sufficient strength of construction, 
and strength for draught, and the attendance of a 
)ioIder as well as a driver. 

In the introduction of new and some useful imple- 
ments, I think this county behind many others. Few 
drill-machines have been introduced ; and the best 
constructed machines for dressing or winnowing corn 
from the chaff have not yet met with the attention 
they deserve. — 1797. 

In a farther examination of this county, in 1806, I 
find more attention has been paid to machinery. Mr. 
Wright, of Kettering, shewed me a winnowing ma- 
chine, at work, of the best construction, which would 
4xess weU sixty bags of beans in six or eight hours, 

and 
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and made in th^ neighbourhood by a pertoa v%9 fast 
nishes the county with these implemeats. 

At Mr. Bull's, Pitsford, I noticed a wheel-sledge, 
for conveying ploughs, harrows, &c. from hpiae to 
the differeut parts of the farm, and which is much su- 
perior to the common Sjledge, as going easier, witb 
less friction, and, consequeoUy, with less wear and 
fear. The following is asketcb of this implement. 

In Paventry-6eld, I saw a rihbed, or plated, roller 
foF breaking clodu, seven or eight feet long, with 
double shafts, sixteen bars of iron beiug Ifud to, 
leDgthways, the whole length of the reller, and pr<M 
jeotiog from the surface of the roller about two incbee; 
the section thus: 

'Hiis ribbed, or plated, rollf^, ^ 
think better adapted for breaking 
clods, and less liable to choke oi; 
clog up than the spiked loljer. 

Cook's diiil^ $nd other ' machines Jbr dplling in 
beans and barley, have been introduced by }it. Wes^ 
too, of Brixworth; ti^r. Pearce, of Chapel BrfMnp^n; 
^r. Daniel Boswort^ of ilolmby; and otherf ; upot( 
light soils. But, the m^ority of soib being be^yy an4 
tenacious, these machines ate lued b^t pUti^QpJfi wi. 
upon a small proportion of land. 

Wheel-carriages have nothing uagular ; tb^ inos| 
unproved have iron axletrees, which, beisg bat about 
onerthlrd of the diameter of (^ woodeqi onp, mmt,, 
therefore, move vif.ith less fiictioii. The Vest for ltwxi> 
■^est-use are alsf> constructed fo? tb« fore wheels ta 
run under tt? (ibegt or body o^ tbff waggon to tbft 
middle 
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middle piece, upon which construction they will turn 
much quicker, and in a narrower space, without dan* 
' ger of overturning, than in the common form ; hut 
these improvements are not peculiar to this county, 
but well known and practised elsewhere. 

Ploughs. The old, illifomdd, swing plough, is 
generally used upon the heavy soils; and, notvrith- 
standing its uncouth appearanoe, I am assured it 
passes smoother through the soil, and does its work, 
on fttrpqg soils, easier and better than 9oy other 
plough ; this must be owing tp its cutting these tena- 
cious soils, wet or dry, with an acute angle, and thus 
clearing itsetf of soil or mud adhering. On the red 
pt lighter soils, the new improved wheel^plonghs an 
introduced mnd approved, both one and two furrow 
ploughs, and are much more compact and Beater 
looking tools. 

ThrmMf^^machinm* I neither saw nor heard of 
any threshing-madblne erected in this county, which 
I much wonder at, considering the quantity of com 
grown therein ; and cannot but recommend this inge- 
iliout and nseful piece of machtnery to the attention of 
the corn-growers of this county. I am assur^, by 
1^ yery respectable fanning friend, who has erected 
one in Staffordshire, that smutty wheat, threshed by 
a machine, receives no taint from the smut«dust, the 
gmin being beaten out id suspension, instead of ly- 
ing solid on a floors the smut-dust flies away, and 
tKe bladdery may be blown or dressed out, so as to 
leave the qnanti^ as clean and well coloured as the 
best and soundest com, and no loss is sustained, ex- 
cept of the smutty part, which may thus be separated 
wiliiout tainting or staining the rest. I think this ap 
advantage of smn0 importance* 

CHAP. 
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ENCLOSING. — FENCES. — GATES. — COMMOH 

FIELDS. 

A CONSIDERABLE proportion of this county re^ 
mains unenclosed. The waste lands are, indeed, tri^*) 
fling, but there is a little of that description : the 
bulk of the unenclosed land consists o.f comoioa fields^ 
ivhich includes the land of eighty-nine parish^, ia 
which small enclosures are genejraily made near the 
village,, allowing for which, I suppose three-fourtba 
of the county is enclosed land and onerfourth open. 

Mr. Young remarks, Annals» . No. x:^icyi. p. 457; 
'' In a grazing county, particular methods of plashingr 
hedges have been found necessary, for the bullocka- 
destroy every thing with their horns that is not very- 
strong ; they, therefore, instead pf the common me* 
thod, plash .down the largest branches the hedge; 
^* yields, with aU the spray, so large and broad as to. 
^* spread five or si^ feet thick; but, where maoy <^ttle/ 
'^ go, the only secure way is, to leave very gog^. sm4i 
*^ strong rows of white thorn uncut; an4» when sp^ old' 
^* as to want renewing, to cut them off w.d k^ep/cattli^ 
'^ out till grown out again." 

The most general mode of enclosing 19 with post 
and rail^ and planting wbite-tborn qiii^i^Si^^ the !^xr% 

pens.^ 
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pensie of tvfaich is about 7 s. 6 d. the perch of five yards 
and a half, including every expense, till the quick*> 
%eu are grown to a fence, bat gates not induded: 
Jbut some feocies have been r^sed at a less expense, 
]by raising mounds, or banks of earth, on each side 
|l^e quipksets, instead of post and rail. The expense 
of obtaining and executing the act of parliament has 
]b€en generally very high^ 

There are some instances of stone fencing upon a 
ipoQsiderabie scale; an instance may be found at 
Brixwoj:tb> and similar ones in many other places ; a 
little ipud, scraped frpm the highways, is used as 
HKNTtar ; and the whole expense, carriage included, is 
^bout 7 1* th^ perch pf £v« yards and a half. The 
^ork ii^ done by masons, at about Qd. per yard, run« 
ning measure ; but can only be practised where stone 
pibounds on the spot, near the surface; it is only ap- 
plipable to dry land, a3 no ditch can be made withom; 
imdermioing the wall ; the advantages are, less waste 
pf ground than by ^ quickset hedge, and they are, iQ 
son^^ i^ituation^ pref<^rred by the occupiers, who ob« 
served to me, that they could plough close to the waD, 
and, by that means, very httle ground is lost : though 
1 should prefer quicksets, yet I have much less ob-^ 
jection to stone fencing* on land of moderate eleva** 
pon than on high ground^ where shelter is wanted, 
^nd, indeed, necessary tq the production of com 
^rops. 

^ The gates have nothing particular ; they are made 
of such tiipb^r oj wood as can conveniently be met 
with. 

The utility of enclosing common fields has been 

^subject mueh agitated, and many arguments have 

^n advai|pe4 for and against the practice ; some 

thinking 
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thinking it for and others against the pubfie inteif- 
eit ; and, in some few instances, the popular fjo^lkigs 
have been so inflamed as to occasion riot sokd OBt* 
jfrage. And it may^ perhaps, still be doiri>ted, whetk^ 
a system of enclosing, and the application of the land 
thai follows, in consequence^ is^ in all oases, a puUic 
benefit. 

I think many of the argumentc^ that hsve beeii 
advanced against enclosures are futile and weak: they 
have been charged with throwing the labouring poor 
put of employ, and diminishing population, which t 
believe, except under particular cireunistances, to l^ 
an erroneous idea. Much employment is ocoaflioii<6d 
by the act pf lenclosing ; and, if the land be kept ia 
the best state of cultivation, it will employ mBsaf 
more persons after enclosure than befbfo; 

Mr. Young, in his various tours, has collect^ 
piany valuable facts on this subject, from wl^i^ it 
l^ears in general, that by the enclosure of ^ eom*' 
aton field parish, and continuing it in eultivatiOtt> th^ 
population will be increased, and the poo/s rates 
diminished. 

But it is not from land enclosed and continued 19 
cultivation that any evil csm arise ; on the contraryt 
nothing can be a greater improvement, or tend mora 
to increase the produce* If any complaint be mad^ 
on this head, it must be of rich common field land^ 
enclosed and converted to pasturage, to permaneni 
jpasturage, which must have a tendency to d^popji* 
late, not only the particukur parish, but the kingdon^ 
at large ; this has sometimes been done upon a coiisi<* 
derable scale, and the loss of population reported to 
me as evident to the slightest observer : and I have 
often observed^ myse)f, that rich old pasture-parishes^ 

devoi4 



^^vaid pf f^TU pf ^oUiviitipn, (^re amongst the thio- 
aeft pop^i^tion ^f tb^ isl^ii^ ; und it will appear, upon 
^ (pritical ^jfamjpatiQO, that, they not pnly require but 
a y^ry ^mal\ uupibef in m^n^gemeat and occupation, 
but t^^t they i^re qalpulated to lupport, and supply 
vith food, only 9^ small population : but as this kin4 
of laadi ^^ ^ gr^9g system, can be managed at aii 
<^y ^^P^Dfo^ it is very probable that the net produce, 
in this sysj^em, n)ay be more tl^an that from a grea« 
t^ gross produce under a more operose cultivation; 
l^i|t n i| not from net profit, but gross produce, that 
^ ^stin^M^i is lo be formed of greatest public utility ; 
a^, la ft national point of view» that system must be 
the most important that M^ill support tlie greatest 
i|U¥9ber of h^n^ftn beings with wholesome and com* 
f^rtable fiubsi9tQQQ§ from any ^ven tract or breadtli 
of l^pd. 

The following Qi$iract, applicable to this subject, 
i^ from ^ v^ry profound modern writer, who says : ** l 
ws^s informed; by Dr. Franklin, that, in the savage 
stait^, wher^ m^n live solely by bunting, there was 
seldom mQr<; than one family existing in a circle of 
fiv^ n^I^S! diam^if^r ) which, in a state of pasturage, 
WQl^d ^ppport Ipaae hundreds of people, and, in a 
stat^ of cultivf^ioo, many thousands. The art of 
feeding mankiAd OOb so smaU a gi^n as wheat, which 
3(^m9 %o have bew discovered in Egypt by the im- 
JDortid Mine of Cere^, shewed greater ingenuity than 
the feeding them with the large roots of potatoes, 
whiebi Si3€»M to h^w been a discovery of iiUated 

" This greater production of food by cultivation than 

pi^Mrage ihews that a nation, nourished by animal 

f90i9 ^m }»}mt JMin^i^oos than if nourished by veu 

> getable ; 
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getable ; and the former will, therefor^, be liable, if 
they are engaged in war, to be conquered by the lat- 
ter, ag Abel was slain by Cain,* this is, perhaps^ 
the only valid argument against enclosing open arable 
fields. This greater production of human nourish* 
ment evinces the advantages of society over the sa« 
vage state, as the number of mankind becomes in* 
greased a thousand fold by the arts of (Cultivation and 
pasturage ; and their happiness is, probably, under 
good governments, increased in as great a proportion 
as they become liberated from the hourly fear of 
feasts of prey, from the daily fear of famine, and of 
the occasional incursions . of their cannibal neigh- 
bours. 

" But pasturage cannot exist without property, both 
in the soil and the herds which it nurtures ; and, for 
the invention of arts and production of tools neces- 
sary to agriculture, some must think, and others la- 
bour ; and, as the efforts of some will b^ crowned 
with greater success than that of others, an inequality 
of the ranks of society must succeed ; but this ine- 
quality of matikind, in the present state of the world, 
is too great for the purposes of producing the greatest 
quantity of human nourishment and the greatest sum 
of human happiness, there should be no slavery at 
one end of the chain of society, and no despotism at 
the, other. By the future improvements of human 
reason, such a state of society may, possibly, here- 
after be established, as may, a hundred fold, inerease 
th§ sp^tenance and the numbers of mankind, and a 
thousand times their happiness."-— Dam'm Zoonomia^ 
part iup. 670. 

As I was this summer (1797) over the greatest part 
KiS th^ county of Northampton^ in the month of July/ 
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1 hud an opportunity of seeing the crops od a great 
number of common fields, and believe, upon many 
rich soils, the wheat would rise to four quarters per 
acre; and, in the present system of managementi 
about one-fourth of the land is under wheat ; the other 
three-fourths being beans or other crops^ as barley, 
oats, 8cc. fallow or pasture ; in this case an acre of 
wheat, when the seed is deducted, will afford a year's 
subsistence for four persons, taking the average of 
men, women, and children ; and, it is believed, that 
the other three acres would afford additional neces- 
saries in the style that labouring people and their fa- 
milies live ; and, consequently, that four acres of rich 
land, in the present defective common field system, 
would afford necessary subsistence, the whole year, 
for a family of four persons, (which is supporting a 
population equal to the number of acres,) with necea* 
saries, and in as good a style as labouring people ace 
now supported. 

But will this be done upon rich land in permanent 
pasture, and applied to fatting sheep or cattle f in- 
stead of it, not a cru^t or crumb of bread is to be 
produced ; and, according to my calculation, suppo- 
sing stock bred, reared, and fatted, upon the land, the 
annual produce would not exceed ISOlb. per weight 
acre, of beef or mutton, besides the appendages : this 
I suppose insufiicient to support half the population, 
or near it, that may be supported by cultivation. 
. But it may be said, how is beef and mutton then 
to be produced ; is it not equally necessary with corn I 
I answer, I have no wishes to prevent the growth and 
production of either. I only state the above to illu- 
strate the position, that the enclosure of rich- com- 
mon 
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mon fields is gditietinieli gone iatd U^fk dthisf prtitei^ 
pies than those of public utility. 

J particularly put the question iii the couhQr^ ti 
not more grain raised in open fields than upon thi6 
same land after enclosure ? Thd answer is, this de^ 
pends upon the nature of the soil, whether it be heairj^ 
or light, as the heavy soils are generally converted 
into pasture aft^r enclosure, whilst the light soils ar6 
^continued in tillage, and tendered much more prb-' 
ductive by the introduction of lime and att improved 
cultivation. 

Hence appears the greater utility of enclosing light 
than heavy soils, and umprodtictive wasted or com* 
mons, rather than rich arable fields. The heslvy soib 
above referred to, being of a rich deep staple, are, 
generally, very productive of wheat and beaiis, und(El# 
the present system of cultivation. 

To the enclosure of unproductive commons^ 6t 
wastes, I think no rational objection can be mad^^ 
provided the interests of the poor be liberally tohsi* 
dered ; and, as this goes forward and the quantity of 
eorn-Iand increases, the breaddi of pasture-land may 
he also extended ; but I think any system of enclo- 
sure, tending to contract the breadth of corn-land, in 
very impolitic. 

Notwithstanding the boast that has ofteii beetl 
i^ade of the consequence of pasture«-lahd> yet it api 
pears clearly, that such land, considering its qtialitj^ 
and staple, is much less productive, both i6 the state 
and the community^ than inferior land in cultivation j 
nor will this appear wonderful, when it is considered; 
that the produce of the former is always sp^ntaneoul^ 
with littlo effort of human labour ; whereas, that o# 
the latter is the value of the.land, and that of the Ia-> 

boiijp 
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I^Mr bcstdwe^ oa it vntted ; whence it will foOow, in 
tfivt of all ptejudice to the contrary, that, if the for- 
met w#r^ pattiaHly put under a more operose manage- 
-OMtt, it might be rendered vastly more productive 
to the* public, though, probably, not of more net 
Tldne to the owner or occupier ; this, therefore, is an 
instance in farming, in which private and public in« 
terest clash with each other. 

Hie conclusion to be made is, that it is for the 
public interest, that all land should be uifider a mixt 
system of cultivation, pasturage, and stock, which mu- 
tually aid and assist each other ; that, under such sys- 
tem, enclosures must be always a public benefit ; but, 
wherever they have a tendency to lessen the breadth 
of corn-land, however privately advantageous, they 
may justly be regarded as a public injury. 

In a farther examination of this county, in 1806, 1 
find that nearly twenty common fields have been en- 
closed since the former enumeration, and that the 
jdumber now remaining unenclosed is about seventy : 
several of these I examined, as well as some of the 
Jftteiy enclosed ones, of which I give the following 
particulars : 

Kettering common field, lately enclosed, about 
two thousand acres; rent, when open, 1 /. to l/. 10 s. 
per acre, but, since enclosed, worth from Q,L to 
3/. 155. per acre; but some of the richest land near 
the town thrown to grass, or intended for it, the 
breadth of com grown here will, in consequence, be 
lessened, but the quantity grown per acre doubtless 
increased. It is, however, an unquestionable fact, 
tiiat, since com has advanced in price, more attention 
has been paid to the common field culture ; the fal- 
lows hating been cleaner and better managed. Viewed 

the 
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the common fields of Warkston, Weekly^ and 
dington, the latter large, of four or five tbousaad 
acre$ ; the soil and management of all being similar^^a 
good brown or darkish coloured loam, on a Io<Mse 
stony under stratum : on all the strong soils ,tl\e 
course of crops is, 1^ faIlo\v, £. wheat, 3. beaas* 
pease, barley, pats, or vetches, but no graas-see^^ 
sown. 

On some of the light lands in Gfeddingtpn . field, 
temporary enclosures are made, hy fences of bra«h« 
wood and coppice underwood ; and here the commojn 
turnip and Swedish turnip are grown, and promising 
for good crops, August 13, 1806. The average of.j^U 
crops in these common fields may be thrjee quartern 
per acre. 

The wheat-fallows^ in the common fields of Rock*^ 
ingham and Cottingham, as well as those of Gretton, 
are in good tilth, and more attention has been ,genje<^ 
rally paid to clean -fallowing, in consequence of tjiie. 
high price of corn, than formerly. As the comnioa 
£eld system of management is in all places similar 
upon similar soils, I ^all beg leave to detail th^ of 
Kothwell, as a general specimen, having examined it 
with considerable attention. 

The parish of Roth well is supposed to contain about 
3000 acres, of which 600 acres may be enclosures 
near the town, and 2400 acres open land, in three 
distinct fields of about 800 acres each; these fields 
contain a considerable breadth of grass-land never in 
tillage; for the sake of round numbers, I will suppose 
600 acres of arable land in each common field, aad 
200 acres of grass-land. The nature of the soil vari^ 
from a brown or 5nuff-coloured to a reddish brown 

• r 

light loann, more or less tenacious ; some inclined to 

sandy. 



^iidy/anid lathen moM lonaY*' 'Abottt oQiP'thlind of 
the whole is, also, a grey or darkisr coloured loaoe^ 
flitrbiiger and niortf tenacioiii ihto the red land : in th^ 
familiar dialect, the former is called the red land and 
ttl^ latter the blaok laiM^. By the aibov«re8timate«:the 
tediabd iii tillage wiU' be one.thoutend t^o hnndfed; 
iHd the black laad «tx hundred, actes, wkifjh^ witbL^iac 
hundred 0ores of o^OLgvius iand^ and sixrhundred teres 
df eDdosQTe«>f<wn| the parish of three thioasandaoreik 

Thi^ eotirse of <rrt>{ipiag is thus: one of the fields 
is always In fitUow 6r turnips^ and twoto'clrops. Tb# 
t^w fi^ld is thus conducted: aboiiD/dnie4i«l£/of tbr 
red land is annually santnmded Mrith; .a temporary 
fence of 'coppice underwood and fallowed iforturmps^ 
the otberi half • : of the :red ]aad being* >faUowed jRdr 
wbMt^ lind thi^ alternately, the coarae.'upon the red 
land beings 1. turnips; 2. barley; 3: prdmiscuous 
crops> at' the pleasure' of the oeoupiery beans, pease» 
barley, rye^ oats, or vetches; 4. faUow, ffor wheat; 
5. wheat; 6r- prbmiscuous eropsy as before; alid then 
turnips' again: ' » - - 

The bllickriand is invJEOiiably in the course, I. fallow; 
il. wheat ;* 3. beans, or other piklse or grain. The ge* 
neral distribution is, therefore^ as follows : 

Aere^r. '.•:!■. 

' 400 wheat fallow. 
fiOO turnips. 
400 wheat. 
ebO barley. 

600 beans, peade, vetches, barley, oats, or rye. 
6ob'Opfen grass land. 
* * "400 ecidosure, near the town. 

■.3Ck)0 total. 
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Grain in sometimes grown in the -enclosed land, but 
in no great quantity: no clover or grass seeds sown 
In the open field. A large live stock kept, as fel- 
lows: 

The common field is occupied in what are called 
yard lands, but the distinct meaning of the term I 
could not learn. The parish connsts of about ei^ty 
yard lands, each comprehending about thirty acres of 
the common field, with a right of pasturage for four 
beads and a half of cattle, and twenty*fbur sheep to 
every yard land. The number of horses I copld not 
ascertain, but learnt that fewer are kept than. formerly, 
in consequence of the horse-duty : I estimate them, at 
five or:six:horses to every four yard lands, or a-.hun« 
dred to a hundred and twenty in the parish. The 
cattle are kept in two distinct herds, of about: ft h$fh 
dred and eighty in each, and pastured on different 
sides of the parish, attended each by a herdsman and 
^issistant. I counted one of the herds to near two 
hundred head, and questioned the herdsman, who 
said, the whole parish stock was eighteen $cor^> or 
three hundred and sixty head of cattle, about one- 
half of which may be milkers. They are driven 
home at night, through the summer, separated, to 
each one his own, confined in yards or home closes 
during the night, and sent out again in the mcMming 
to pasture in the grass land of the common field. 
After harvest, they are left at large in the coipmon 
field till wheat seed time. Notwithstanding the at- 
tendance of the herdsman, depredations on th^vipkirt- 
ings of the crops are sometimes committed^:; , The 
cattle are of various breeds ; Holderness, Long Horn,- 
and mixed breeds of their own rearing, are in general 
of a respectable quality and in good conditioii. The 
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land I consider at excelleot pasturei aad -part is ao- 
nually mowa for bay. 

The sheep attached to the conimoa field consist of 
one thousand, nine hundred and twenty, or twenty-four 
to every yard land. These graze promiscuously on 
the grass-plots of the. fallow field ; ori if the owner 
thinks proper, : in his own enclosures in the day-time, 
and every night are folded on the fallows, each one's 
flock on his own land, the distinct occupations being 
dispersed and intermixed throughout every part of 
each field,- and every occupier has land in all di- 
rectioDs, part of it from two to three miles from 
home, the parish being four or five miles long and 
one to ^ne and a half broad, containing about five 
square miles. 
. . 1, 

Eighty sheep will fold an acre in three weeks, 
or about seven acres in a season, the. whole 
parish flock ci^n, therefore, fold 168 

The remainder of the wheat faUow, manured 

from the farm-yard with dung, &C 8dS 

Total fallow field ... 400 



The turnip land must generally go unmanured; butji 
being eapen by sheep folded thereon, it is put in 
condition for barleyl The turnips are clean hoed and 
pretty well manage<^, and the wheat fallows are better 
managed than formerly, advanced prices having ronaedr 
the formers' attention. 

The crops of this parish are, the present year, 1806, 
eittremely respecuble. The wheat generally heaxgr 
and bent under iu ccwn weight, or4aid iyjthe rain, 

V 8 three 
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thretf fti flo^'^uftrteri^ pil« acre, ^ ati3 othifeT: erdpii lii 
proportion. Barley, after turnips br 'fellow, foiiriir 
fite quarters per acirfe^ but, ^>6tt tb^ thilsa ^nd sikth 
years of the^ course, one quarter' pfet adfe les&.^ -Iri 
general, every ck'op of wheat, barley, oats, rj^e, beAift, 
^<ease, aiid vietcbes, (of the latter tbei^e beiiig a ^n^y 
ctei^able bi'eadth reserved for harvesting,) maiy "bfe 
^timated at frbrti thr^e to four quarters pfer acre ifli^ 
al^age, ahdinsomie plaices inore. " , - 

^ A circttmstanfce, viery striking and siftghlar tof^'tifc^ 
ai'-duiis very gehelrally kriibog the wheat and" batrWjr 
crops in the last year's fallow field, which iis, thatihe 
crbps^and stubbles are quite liflt'^f thi^ hop triefoily 
(triiblium agriiiitrtrt,) with an interinfxtbirc of meliloty 
(trifolium melilotis ornithopioides,) insomuch, thiit ll 
could not persuade myself but that they (particularly 
the former) must have been sown, but was assured by 
my guide, who was a son of one of ibc* ftnnits^ ^h^ 
they w^re tiatural ; ' they %vi*re,. August I'Q, juse^gding 
ikui blossom, and not at all idjurioiis to the er6]^s. 
These excellent plants i?rill fill the stubblei3, and lw)toSi 
frfnii a perfect matting of pasture herbage, were the 
land to be leftfilon^ to-^nature, but will be ploughed 
under for succeeding crops. I observed no similar 
appearances in the other fields, except, sometimes, 
tlife'^iiielHttt^^tff^a toon^ mature stage df g^a#th aid 
gbhe^itd seed;inwhich^tdteitis tt Wfeed, and>lfiju]^i8U^^ 
t(t^«he^c*f6i)s. 4-siippose the pr^iFusion of these jilaiw», * 
irittelaSt yearns fellow field, to hav€l arisen ftam ^iJ4 
pfilVeriiation of the soil, and the shoMrers erf tfee? Jp*^' 
sent summer promoting the vegetation of seedy, fo^^ ^ 
merly • shed on the land, ftom tfpe plants. ' ; ' ' ''^ 

I cbtasMef RtH;hMrell tioitaiiion field as inmost intc*- * 
restih^agricultulW^ot^^^d, iholigh hbt of so irk*- 

^^ -- ^1 and 



'«n4 cl^qpt «. 9tq^ fpi S^elteripg/ andjigine of the 
itiB>Agef Uni cpmmon fieW% y«t> from the extent of 
4$#:Ded lurtlMe 6oi|)<^,t^ich it will^^ays-Ji^lprofitable.to 
)^99p iD'tiHliigc) in the iq^ l^ad dowa systemi)! ita endo- 
iiiii^tia iiii^0ilo, he defir^ in ftfnibUcp6int of vtev, 
'jMd i^M&'qtgect o^iMtioiial improvement and general 
•utility, thaii;:ibot of rich: blacks, land, whidi is often, 
aiber,eiidoBiiro,-;thr^wn to pasiifrt, and-ithe growth of 
com npon it given vpsx. :/. . -V . 
on The iianpioveiatieiita to bej/efflteled jby 8«eh. enclosure 
3i^ld b0f ^ h raniimnUinaeiMBring in the- labonr qi ot> 
i^pieiCB, by t?oneentr»tihg!tbeir t>ii)ine8«9 now bo dit- 
fp^t9ed ; C. enabling them to practice^a ckaner tillage^ 
]i]^jir which the produce of tbebnidi thoogh nowief*- 
|>eijtabley- may he increased q^e quarter iper acre, 
i^vjbdc^ I believe may, in mo«l cases, be effe<Hed by 
^^blsiug comaqfon fieU3;';Soincr^aaing tlie quantity 
§fripftstHre?^0od for sheepjfby .sowing: clover and'otber 
sfi$d9^M0P omitted, ^id.^hus. inccea^ng the numb^ 
of their sheep ; and^ by ^thefifM^live froiKI them amidg^ 
afl4iog.to the staple and fertility of the soil; hut, 
abpv^ c^U, 4. hy impirovii^ the quality $nd healthinAsi 
^th^i^ flocks, (now iiy^uied by folding and promis? 
ca^^w assemblage, f^i^,, j^^^]^ those causes, sulyectio 
rot^sc^ »nd Qth^r fo6||yto|Bplaiais,) wd thus enabling 
thCi ^ fariper. to. finisl^ : ^nob f]$f»d up fof > the butcher n 
^Vipie^o^i locreane fFoinybift ftock, while, at. piesent, 
h§;<^n .o<Jy dwjWJKser of ii^.tmited nwmhver, <rf,i«ferion 
quality and in a lean state^ at the fairs in the town ojs 
i|^%l^b<iuifcw](9d^ ^ be. finished mj^. hy ^h«rA The 
qt|Mtity4)C wiedLprjoduced.mrowld aS0o.be increased. - 
f^arpriv#|fe 9i^e^akti<^ lUifd impfove|Spent of the. 
ri^FQu^ie 41^ thei: owneiv tfc^ enclosure would answer 
w^ Pi^ jpr^^t rent o;^ the open field is less than 
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tOs. per acre; when enclosed and exonerated of 
tithesy its value cannot be less thatt from 30$. tcf 958. 
per acre. The lowest improvement, therefore, ^ter 
allowing for loss of land allotted to the tithe owneCy 
must exceed 10s. per acre per annnm, which would be 
a good per centage upon the capital emplo^fedj and 
upon the best possii»le security 4 The-inort^ase of the 
annual value of knd in Kettering,- by enclol^Dre, h^ 
from the best information, exceeded^ 2Qs. per acre*. 

It may be observed here, that the seqds of the 
pktiit, so abundant in thestabbles> hop trefoil (trifb- 
lium agrarium) of LinniBUs, though not generally 
known, have found their way to market, • and Jiave 
been sold at bigb^ prices, more than. tbey are #ortb> 
imder different naine^, p^uticularly having been called 
fjsal do w grass, a new variety of perennial clover, &c. 
and ha^ occasioned gome disputes. The real value of 
the plant is upon a par witb that sold under the name 
of trefoil, though really a medick, the medicago'luw 
pulina of the Linnsan botanist. 

From the obdervetions I have miade in this county, 
I have no doubt, but, if the average produce 6f com- 
mon fiejds be three quarters per acre, the same land 
will, after a little rest at ^fass, and the improvement^^ 
to be effected by enclosute>'.|ii|iduce| on an av^erage, 
four quiarters per acre ; ftiid f Mieve that the produce 
of every common field may be increased in a like^ 
proportion by enolosore and an im^proved cultiva* 

The Lmmport Society are of opinidn, that all grasi 
land, that is suitubk for the growth of turnips^ which' 
includes a great breadth of land in the kingdom, 
ought to be broken up,and k:ept< in an alternate sydt^^ 
of tillage aindi pasture; this, by being pJtQpeii]^ cu^* 

vj^ted 
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vated and by the introduction of lime, would produce 
a great quantity of grain, and might be improved in 
every tillage^ so as to yield a greater produce of 
pasture, when at grass, than at present; and would 
thus yield a greater quantity of provision to the com- 
munity, as well as pay more to the occupier and owner 
by such cultivation. Some clays, also, produce but 
little grass, and are liable to rot sheep, where the 
scite is favourable to the discharge of its surface 
water ; these, also, ought to be drained, broken up, 
improved by tillage, and laid down with better herb* 
age; but, respecting rich strong 4Qam pastures, these, 
as well as the natural meadows, should remain at 
grass* 
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ON the strong or medium soil§ of this cpieidtjr^ 
ploughing is performed by a man and a boy, with 
three, four, or five horses, according to the strength 
of the soil and other circumstances; nor can p^ughr 
ing, fl|>on these adhesive soils, in many cases, be done 
of a sufficient depth, without a strong tool of propor- 
tionable weight, and which requires considerable 
strength as well to guide it, as to draw it forward. 

On the light soils, I have often seen a tw<)-furrow 
plough, drawn by four horses, or sometimes five, with 
only a man to attend it: in other cases, attended by a 
bolder and driver. 

The tillage ^iven for wheat is sometimes a fallow^ 

' and sometimes only the single ploughing up of an 

oat, barley, or other, stubble, or clover ley, and 

harrowing in the seed; but, on fallows, the seed is 

more commonly ploughed in. 

For beans, sometimes a single ploughing of a turf 
or stubble, h^rrowiug in the seed; but, much more 
generally, they are sown upon a barley or wheat 
stubble, and ploughed under furrow. 
.'i/H * TiUage^ 



TltEAQK. 

Tillage,, for barley, in common fields, is* sometimes 
a summer and winter fallow; in other circumstances, 
barley is sown after turnips, with one 6t more plough- 
ingSy according to the time of eating off the turnips. 
Jn lightish enclosed land, barley is often sown upon 
one ploughing of a cleati' mellow turf; it is, also, 
sown after cole-seed, with the same tillage as after 
turnips. 

Oats are sown upon one ploughing of a turf or 
stubble. 

By e; f oT^ ii erop, has the same tillage as wheat, and 
^asetire soWn upon <»ne ploughing of a turf or stubble, 
find mosticditimonly sown broad cast, rery little drill- 
ing being practiced in this county. 

Vetches are generally sown upon once ploughing 
of Ct whekt stubble, the wheat having been sown upon 
i^faHow.* •♦ 

In i^M^aty the tillage of a wheat fallow cdttsts of 
a ^rst ploughing; given in spring/ a stirring length- 
wise or abro^Sy givitn' in May or Jm)e;nhe ground 
ttien- wdl -hf^Mwed and the manure got on, another 
ploiighinjg ' ^en in August to plough in the manure 
ittd lay the land in its proper form ; in October, the 
httid is harrowed down, the seed sown, and plotighed 
iq. ' When the land i^ harsh and weedy, an extra 
ploughing is given. 

The tillage for turnips is nearly the same, except 
being earlieif in the season. Thefi^rst ploughing should 
always 'bie in autunln; the second, a cross ploughing In 
March and well harrowed down; the third ploughing 
id May, the land again well harrowed and the manure 
got on; the fourth ploughing in June or July and the 
seed sown, which,- with good and clean hoeing and 
hand weeding, in August, x^ompletes the tillage. 

The 
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The Lamport Society is of opinion, that the last 
ploughing for a crop should be given to all land^ at or. 
near the; time of sowing. 



SECT. II. — FALXQWING, . 

Fallowing for wheat is very geperaj in open 
fields, and it is seldom grown in any other w^y.. .1^ 
was assured, more than once, that the first ploughing 
is scarcely ever given before May or June; this I 
think an omission, and that the second ploughing 
should then be given, as the winter frosts would qevr 
tainly ameliorate these tenacious soils, especially if 
they iH^ round and dry. The ground receives 

three more ploughings, an4 is sown in October. la 
SQnae Jfields^ a. part of the fallow is suffered to lay 
till spring, and is sown with barley in Ma^ch or Apri|. 
Fallowing i^ indispensable in these open fields, ^nd is 
the life ^nd^CP^iu support of the cultivation, and often 
follpwj^d by very respectable crops. Nothing could 
be done in heavy land, constantly in tillage^, without 
frequent fallows, by which weeds are . destroyed and 
the land ameliovated- On light land, in open fields, 
Ijpften sd\r considerable quantities, of tu^qips sown.^ 
Fallows are considered as less necessary jn enclosed 
land, turnips or cabbages being generally substituted 
i]\ th^ir stead a^ a cleaning crop; I, nevertheless^] 
fofind mapy, instances of fallows upon cpld or strong 
enclosed land, nor ca^ suQh l^nd be ajdyantageoosly^ 
cultivated withput fall9VY^upon.fmy coqsid^cable scale. 

ITie 
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The fonowing note on fallowing I have (torn a gen- 
tkman of judgment and experience. 

Whoever farms strong claj lands^ will (notwith- 
standing he adheres to the maxim of sowing ame- 
liorating crops) find it necessary to make fallows. 
:'' When land is going foul and' stubborn, it is the 
** only mode to recover it, and it is sore to make a 
•^^ grateful return for the indulgence." 

When fallows are limed, it should be laid on after 
the ground has been ploughed across and harrowed 
down ; the lime should then be well harrowed into the 
pulverised soil. In the use of muck to fallows there 
are different opinions : some lay it in a heap, to rot 
down, till it will cut with a spade, before laying it on 
the fallow ; others take it fresh from the yard, sprtad 
it immediately, and plough it in. Having tried both 
methods, T give the preference to the latten from 
conviction of its ameliorating and breaking^wl soil 
mbre than the other; it will go farther, and, when 
ploughed after the crop, rises in a better state. 

August IStby 1806, viewed a twenty acre fallow for 
v/heat^ belonging to Mr. Wright, of Kettering, and 
being two years enclosed from the common field of 
Kettering. The soil a dark strong loam, and fallowed 
in a capital style, being intended to lay down for per^ 
manent pasture, by sowing red and white clover 
among the wheat in the spring. Part has been 
ploughed twice; and, where less kindly, three times, 
ai^d the whole has been well harrowed down for the 
manure, which is well reduced, rotten dung now 
lyjog in a heap in the field for part of the fallow, and 
the other part has been and will be folded with sheep, 
ef which a hundfed and fifty sheep fold two acres per 
aioatb) or ten acrer in the season. This is stronger 

folding 



^dmglh^^ in.j^otne oih^r^place^^. and a little diu)g is 
meant to be stre\^ft4 «vlo;ig the lipllows whexf^Htlie 
j^^ nev^riay.; a^the land is meant to be lajid/down 
ia:tbe b^M( co^dili^^fVy'tl;!^ manure jMrill be got on and 
.the 'Whole' , pjojigh/ed again immf^diately, then to lay 
^illOctDberr.wbfenit^will be agaia .harrowed down/dnd 
Bowh'witb wheat, three, to four bushels per acre, and 
the seed ploughl^d iij, from! which a: produce of. five 
quarters per acre may be expectisd. . 

I . ■ •• J. 'J ;■(.;: r -■' ' : ;•":• ■•-•!- . . . .; . ...:'■* 
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j^i^ir: , . ^ ..-7 *.••• Z::. .: f -'^ .: .v.-..: .::■■'■. >, j. ^ _ j 

^i^.Tpsp; rotation. p(f ccqp^ in this county i^ snbj^ct; to 
gref^ Aiajrial[iqq;r \^ the ppea^el(Js> t;be nifost geiieral 
cgurilUs^ .Ir^/allow ;• (2. wheat y. 3. beans ; but oft^n> 
^^§ad of bea^s, other promiscuous crops are int^(>T 
duced, as>,pMe^e, yetchfs, b,^rley,.oats^ 
-^ ;ln. B.p>luvell commpp field ,|be strong soil is ia the 
(ourse^ abpve^tated; hot ^e t|^ ]9«d ;is in the cpurse, 
k ft^9w,kg,.w.h^atj;5, b/Ba¥i^,,,pe?3e,.or other crop; 
4*,tHyfiipsjr^.. Mpy; 6-.b,pjai?Sj^. b6^sc,;9T pt^^er pror 
n^ifiK^uoBSr Qifpp ;;^t>d then .fallow agaiir^ an4 the ^w^^ 

^Vndj a%4>^ff)r^;.( j: h-.. ;. •:.. J ,;):i;i^..'u J^o'^;■^- 

:i qa s^^jpe of.Ae ligfrt, soils in Geddiftgton.a«d p^i?^ 
comroo$». :6eW§j |,^i?<?lpsure^ afe m^de . fpr turnips jjjj 
telftpp/ary fg^cjBs^. a^4 clo.yef js^^lfc^jiqw^i.,, Jlei^ th^^ 
QWfse isif i J . :t«rpif s, !l2PJWOaoniiqj|-,Sy<fe4^^^^ 
^..oJover;, fpr.pas^p^e, or bay, or^^fiefjj .^n^ 4f.w'i»f* 
•^^ ppmWPn firf^s ^TfJ cypppi^4 ^y .aphgi^t^^i^Hi 
wbich cftnootl>e,,^lt^re4.^fchj?'gW?»lfii?QPfPfl J^ 
t|i0 (p^^^es gftpid agjc^, t|) ijyja,,^ yftftteh^^j5st^jn,^«8ijfi 

well 
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well adapted to open fields on good land, thus: 1. fal- 
low ; 2, wheat ; 3. b^W|*4;VjM^I'W fetches ; 5. wheat : 
or, 1. turnips ; 2. barley ; 3. beans ; 4. clover or vetches; 
S.vrbeai. Eitheir of th«S*^^J*Si^wdtna yllel^S'ipp^rt 
fdi^ cattle as wdPf as gfein titfd pulse, the* piioporfioti of 
Vi^treat would be increased,' and* nf^f^live stoclc'migh^ 
b^iy^t ; 'afid> coiis€^queiitl5^; more manure litWiJ^^iBfd' 
Ijkrfe^ faliofilffs Wiultt be leSs ifeqfient.'' * ' * • *' 

In the common field, near Cottingham,'*beWeetf 
and 'Rockitfgfibi/,.r; good taariypbtaroes ar^-^^rbWn. 
One of ' the gfeateSt tmjirovements in the commoA' 
field system Vbtld Vife the introduction of some usefuf 
crop upon the fallow; arid this, if not dbne eSHer^ tiitife 
the fallow year occUtk", may be done every other time, 
thus : 1. fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. beaiis, or other tiromisf-* 
ciioUd crop; 4. potatoes, or.atber fallow crop; 5/ 
wheat; 6. promiscuous crop; and then fallow fgai A,' 
and the same round id before. 

The Rev. Mr. M'astib, of Naseby, gives it as his 
o^i&ion, ''that, in open fields, it would be an im- 
'' provement upon Che common system to so,wl)road 
"clover and ray grks's witH beans, for winter and 
'' spring feeding, prior to a fallow.** - He adds, " I 
" haVe almost persuaded the farmers to do it at 
"T^a^ety.*' 

Mr. Wright, of Kettering, states, that their com- 
mon 'field, before enclosure, had been fallowed in a 
good style, lind that the course of cropping bad been 
varied from the common mode, sometimes thus: 1. 
Jallbw; 2. wheat; 3. beans; 4. coleseed; 6. barley; 
6:itover.' "' 

-I .... . 
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On ib« red ml of Gl^pdon, Mr. CoIoiaq's coiirse 
on the best land is, 1. oats; 8^ wheat; 3. turnips; 
4^ barlej, with seeds, and three years at grass. On 
weaker land, L oats; 9» pease; 3. turnips; 4. barley; 
with seeds, and at grass three years. No wheat grown, 
on this soil. 

On the better stapled red soils, it b common to 
take three crops in a tillage besides turnips, and is 
^ther two crops before turnips and one after, or one 
erop before turnips and two after. 

Thus, on the red soils of Brixworth, 1. barley; 
2. wheat; 3. turnips; 4. barley and seeds, and at grass 
for two or three years; or, I. oats, or barley; or 
wheat; 2. turnips; 3. barley; 4. wheat, with seeds, 
sown in the spring, and left at grass for two or three, 
years ; are not uncommon courses. 

Notwithstanding the objection that has been made 
to two crops of white corn in successioUi that ob- 
jection fails where the land, as here, is of sufficient 
richness and staple to bear it, and though wheat,, im-. 
mediately after barley, has, in niany cases, been con- 
demned, and very justly, yet, I am assured ho incoa* 
venience is experienced from it here, and that the 
crop is equally productive as after any other prepa- . 
ration. Even the red light soils have, a specific gra- 
vity and firmness of texture which is not.destroyed; dr 
rendered too light and oozy by this system, which 
would be the case on many inferior soils, insomuph 
that the wheat would be thrown out of the ground 
after the winter frosts. The red soils are often dry 
enough to be thrown quite fiat for wheat, and yet 

have 
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have loam enoogh in their staple to support this 
system. 

The system of sowing wheat after barley, though 
exploded in many conntries and justly considered in 
general as a proof of barbarism and ignorance, is 
practiced here bjr sensible and intelligent farmers 
with success. lime is used upon this land freely. 

But, th^ course of crops most universally approved 
upon the red land is, 1. a crop at one ploughing of 
the turf, wheat, rye, oats, barley, or pease; 2. turnips; 
d. barley, with seeds, and then at grass for two or three 
years ; but, though this is the theory, the practice is 
often as before stated, and two crops are taken either 
before or after the turnips, which course is practiced 
itod defended by some good farmers, who use lime 
and qther manure freely, and say the system is pro- 
ductive and profitable, but condemned by others, who 
say, taking two white crops, after turnips, will exhaust 
the land too much to make it graze profitably after; 
on which account, it may be preferable to take the 
two crops before turnips, and one after. 

Barley is the favourite crop of the best fanners 
upon the red land, and seems more attended to by 
ihem than any other : it is supposed to exhaust the 
land \e»% than wheat. The barley I have seen upon 
this kind of land this season, 1806, are from three to 
five qitatiers per acre; but the general opinion is» 
that barley, this season, is not more than two-thirds, 
or, at most, three-fourths, of a crop. 

Upon the strong dark loam, or black soil, Mr. 
Wright, of Kettering, proposes, and means to prac- 
tice, the following course: 1. oats; 2. wheat; 3. cole- 
seed ; 4. barley, with seeds, and then at grass during 
pleasure. Another of his courses will be, 1. vetches, 

or 



or beanS; or pease, ^t one ploughing; (2. wheat'; S. 
coleseed; 4. barley, with seeds, and then at grass 
during pleasure. Mr. Wright belieVes^ this soH will, 
in Ketttering, form a good feeding pasture, fit to i^try 
the largest oxen or sheep. ;.;.•• 

Mr, Donaldson names the following course of <*dpl- 
ping upon, strong laiid: 1. fallow or turnipd; 2i Wheat'; 
3. beans or peases 4. barley and seeds; d^tH^tS; 'pas- 
ture; f. beans or oats, and then fallow again aiid 
i^ound as before. ••; 

The red soil near Kettering i^ sdmetiniesr ptit utiider 
a harder course than above named, and nfi^de titueb 
freer with to advantage, being, in that neighbotii^ 
hood, of excellent staple and fertility, and seed cloveir 
being grpwfa upon it, followed immediately by ^hieat» 
The course thus: i. oats or pease; S. wheat; -9. tm^- 
nips; 4. barley; 5. clover, pastured to Midsuikimi^r 
or mown for haj, and then shut up for seed ; 6(.>Mrhe€^; 
7. ttirnips; 8. barley, with seedfi, and then at gras^ 
fon two or three years; and, though thi6|> may^ireem 
hard tillage, this excellent soil,; -with spirited manage^ 
ment, will well bear it. . : ':j. * 

South of Northampton, towards Stony. Sti^atford^ 
are several .parishes in which the soil is generally 4 
strong grey loam on limestone ; ih some places li^Iitisr^ 
inclining to a gravelly loam. In this idi^lrlcty' Mtt 
Roper, steward to his Gra*;e the Duke jtrf^tSijaftorit 
shewed me the neighbourhood of Pottetp.UPy?«id* W» 
own occupation. His course of crops has be«i geqe^ 
rally, 1. wheat; 2. beans, pease, or oats; '3. tutpips; 
4. barley, with seeds; then at gra^s One or two Jj^ani^ 
As he has found redison to believe he should -grow 
more wheat per acre on fallow, he means^ to vary thus 
in future: 1. fallow; Q. wheat; 3, beaas or p^ase; 

4. 
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4m barley ; 5 and 6. gra^s^ 7. perhaps, oats; 8. turnips; 
9* barley, with seeds; and then two years^ at grass, 
aod thus to vary it aliiernately. He is of opinion that 
the upland here will not» in general, graze profitably 
for more than two years. 

«Upon a very capital gra2ing farm in this county, 
and where the growth of wheat is no object, three 
jHeces only, .of. about twenty acres each, are kept in 
tillage, undtf'the course, 1. turnips, part common, 
part Swedish; 2. barley; 3. oats; and then turnips 
again, no other ground ever ploughed. The turnips 
are hoed and cleaned in a garden-like style and eaten 
on the spot by lambe. Barley, a clean crop, four to 
five quarters per acre. Oats, clean, but not strong; 
about the same produce with the barley. No clover 
sown. I think the occupier would find it his interest 
to add a fourth piece, and the course to be, 1. tur- 
nips; £. barley; 3. clover; 4. oats or wheat; and be- 
^eve the land would thus sustain greater crops. 



al^CT. IV. — CBOPS COMMONLY CULTIVATED, 
THBIR SEBD, CULTTJRJS, PRODUCE, &C. 

The crops, in common cultivation, in this county, 
are as follow ; 

1. Wheat, which is cultivated in large quantities 
both in open fields and in enclosures, upon the re4 
and friable soils. In common fields, it is universally 
sown on fallow, about three statute bushels per acr^; 
in October : the general produce about three quarters, 
but sometimes rising to four quarters, per acre. 

KOBTHAMPTONSH.] © On 
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On the red and friable enclosed iand^ or on ike 
moie tenaeious heavy loams^ wheat is often sown <m 
fallow/ for the particular management of which <ee 
Tallowing. The quantity of seed sown here is morie 
than I have heard of in any ofher country. Iiam 
assure^/ by Messrs. Wright, of Kettering, that i^ is 
common tO' sow from three to four statute bushels ^r 
acre, pkmgh^in in October; 4EUid 'that, on the best 
soils, there is no economy in spartuj^-dlie steeds; atrd 
th^t, on a well managed and well manured' faliosr, 
fire garters per acre may be expected in return. 

'The manure used on wheat fallows in this countsy 
are iarm'^yard dung and the folding of sheep. Of the 
f<Nrmer, about twelve cart-loads per acre; and, of the 
'hitter, aliundred and twenty sheep wiU^fold about tan 
acres through the summer. And this is <praolic«d 
jpretty generally, not only in common fields, but '4m 
' the fiMoWs in eaelosed land. 

Wheat is also sown' upon one ploughing, of a Oli- 
ver ley or of pasture land, that has lain more than 
one year, or after vetches^ or oats, or barley, at one or 
more ploughings, according to time and circumstance. 
When sown upon one of these stubbles, ploughed up 
lime is soitietimes freely used, about ten quarteA^er 
acre. Whe^t is, also; sometimes sown aftch* pota- 
toes. 

the vitlfietled cultivated are the reld kmmas, W red 
straw: this is the most common: also, the 'Hertfoifl- 
shire white and Essex dun; also, some instances of 
spring wheal t, a beaffled wheat. This, iii ihe *few 
Jni^tktices' I saw, seemed to be well filled, and'fifcdyto 
ripen About a fortnight sifter the lammas wheat. 
M*. Wright, of Kettering, 'had, 1806, a large^ddiif 
the red iainrnto* wheat) which, being mjured by the 

irortn, 
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ir^nrm, in potcbes^ appealed totf thifir Thim taoioei«8 
he filled tip, by sowiog spring wheal itt April i at tile 
ttfiie thlie, clover was soim all oret the Add. The 
original lamtfias wheat was teapidg August 1£; the 
tpring wheat, promising to fill and ripeif w^sll, hut not 
being ready for the sickle, was meant to be lef^ in 
pitches for about a fortnight. Oni! dfomnsttince, mi* 
tecootttable to him and me, has attended ihiB. The 
dover is nntMMalty and strfkingly nrach better with 
die spring wheat than elsewhere, though sown by the 
same hand at the same time. It was slightly hai^ 
ItyWed aod rolled in this erop, on strong dark loam, 
iMs hot level, but various, apparently from three to 
*4Ve quarters per aere. 

Wheat is here very generally sown broad cast, and 
I am informed, that, in the few experiments that have 
been made in drilling wheat, the result has, pretty 
tmiformly, been unfavourable to the practice. Near 
Charwelton, I observed wheat in rows at fifteen inches 
iMmder, bat too thin on the ground and inferior to 
hi^tbi east. Mr. Ropei^s opinion is, that drilling, in 
wheat or other grain, will not^ by any means, answer 
M a heavy soil, which mixes to dirt with every 
rilower, so as to hnpede the operation of any ma- 
dune. This eouBty produces wheat much more than 
sufficient for ks own cousumpfioa. I estimate, from 
data, that will be fiaorther explained, the growth of 
wheat at 60,000 acres, and the produce, over and 
above the seed, at three quarters per acre ; and that^ 
iMth die assistance of the rye grown, it supplies 
brieaiTfor S00,000 persons, or 168,245 more than its 
-owft population. The wheat harvest is in August, and 
ilbit corn seeped by hand with a sidde, bound and set 

aS . - up 
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up in shocks; and^/wben sufficiently seappi^ed. and 
dry, is carried to the bam or put up in stacks. ':^' 

As wheat is so necessary an. article ^of.EqropeBii 
subsistence, and particularly in £ngla,9d}: w];iere a 
scarcity of it cannot occur without occasioning not 
only great inconvenience but absolute distress to the 
loWer and more numerous orders of the cpmrn^nnityi 
who have not otb^r resources finii; the; cpmn^md. of 

substitutesi and is even a seyere; -pii^^oi^ ^<> ^b^ 
middle orders of societyi every thing th^t can t^nd:lp 
promote an increase in quantity or, improvei^ent .in 
quality must be an object of public utilityi^I.shalli 
thereforQi in. hopes of rousing a more gener^i.atleu* 
lion to the subject^ enter into the follo]i^ing 4isct|ssiofi 
on the , 
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The disorders .to which wheat is principally splg^ 
are the three following.:: U stricken or, blighted eiu^ 
£. the mildew; and, 3. the smut. These disoxdetAr^^ 
perfectly distinct and independent of each oth^rj^and, 
the writer of this believes^ \!irith<;mt the least naU)i;al 
connection, and he writes from considerable exp%- 
nence, having cultiva,te.d an.d grovicn on his. owp'^u^ 
count, and not without. considerable attention, to th^ 
subject, in the space of tweuty-five years, ahp^t 
1000 acres of wheat. 

1. Stricken, or blighted, or black, ears, are a totj|I 
putrefaction ^uid decay of the gra^n in the ear,: ti^ 
whole becdming a sooty powder, owing, I suppose, 
to a defect in the usual impregnation at the time of 
flowering. These decayed ears do no injury to the 

other 
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Other grain, the sooty dust being washed off or wafted 
a^ay by the wind and rain before harvest; the da- 
mage is, therefore, simply the loss of so much grain 
as is thus affected, which I suppose never amounts to 
one-hundredth part of the crop. But few crops are 
without a small number of these ears; but, when they 
are more abundant than usual, I am of opinion, from 
observation and experience, that such wheat ought to 
be rejected as seed, as being more liable to produce 
blighted ears than the produce of a sound crop. 

IS. The mildew. This disorder attacks the whole 
plant, and renders it feeble and flimsy, incapable of 
forcing a ftili and plump grain, generally leaving it 
shrivelled and lean, deficient in specific gravity, and 
less productive of flour. The straw is discoloured in 
streaks, and the crop sqmetimes greAtly injured. 

This disorder I fear Hhs its source iti the atmos* 
phere, and that it is above human power to prevent. 
I think it most prevalent in wet and humid seasons^ 
and wheh there is a scarcity of sunshine during the 
summer months, the solar heat being so necessary to 
the perfection of vegetable seeds. I am, however, of 
opinion, that land, in the best cultivation, is least 
liable to this disorder, though it sometimes attacks 
strong crops. Fallow or clover ley I believe to be 
less liable than stubble crops or than those upon the 
ploughing up of an old turf, and strong or loamy soils 
to be less affected than weak or loose ones ; th*e pre- 
ventative, therefore, must be, to sow, in due time, 
upon a good preparation. Lime I also believe to be 
a good preventative, particularly on land not used to 
it. Sir Joseph Banks, in an essay on this subject, 
has attributed this disorder to microscopic ftinguses ; 
I have no doubt of the accuracy of this eminent and 

indefatigable 
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i^4e£ptdgahiie aatpralist m cUnmvioriiig sach n^ii the 
diaeas^ pljWt^ but beil^e tbem to be the ^ffe^t aii4 
Qot the cause of the disor^r^ and tl|at the piitre«F» 
oeapfs pf this d^ayiqg plant pmdispo8e«^ it to socl^ 
prodactionSf I fe?r no remedy reniaios bpt gpoii jpie* 
paiatioa and seasonable gowipg. 

Mr. Marshall ^tat^s, in his Rar^ Eponomjr q( 
yprksbir^^ that n^esliq^ or a wpctare ^ vbeat 9d4 
ry^i is never a^ected by the mildev^ a^cji, tbs^t th^ 
nature of rye is suchi that a very small (p^mtitj o^ 
iti s^wn ?iinoqg wbieat, prev^n^ tbjs de^tpiictive fffect/ 
TbiSf be says, is tl^ere a popular opinion aoiong^ pi^ 
li^ssioa^ m^^: see vol. ii. of tbat work« p» 13? 

3. Th^ mnDt;. The .dis<9^se often doe« gi|^ ii^fts 
y?i^ W f^ wheat crop, destroying part oJf t^ pros^ 
duce apd in/urii^ tbQ rest. It poosists. of the gp^ 
b^g filled witt^ ^ bl^k f^tid powder, io^tfriM} of* a 
s^ept white flour, ^, yeiry difiagreeable to tl^e wdOL 
b^l; loses sujph ofF^i^iiv^ sme)} in the heat of t;bei Qm^ 
ip, baj^gi but blackens the corn ami the: bp^ If 9^ 
^ijc^4 Ifom it, aad is very unples^itf; b»t I Iwxe. 
5pt jjeard of its being unwholesome* The Umo( pyofi 
^ttcff by tbw disorder is cppsiderabje, i^nonqting, l^, 
thje whole a,fepl;ed, and lowering tj^^ vfdpe p£ tjlue 
^t, sometipes, onerfiftl^ of the wholes 

W1?W] ePW i9. wfbrtttnately affected, by tkh, ^ 
9|r4§r, tbe fbljowing methods are proposed tP restp^^ 
iM qwJity, by)t the bad grains are lo$t. Wf^h it; 

pl^p in water and 4ry it upon a kiln gentfy aad pwer 

^}ly, tl?e gl^ftin ^^ bf^ppmes pf i^ gppd polpur an4 
Q\i^i)Ly, l^nt the opj^r^ion recjuires c^^e ai^d attention^ 

^4 tp be nicely p^rfpi;ni^d- Or, wben the preyejation 
hw W^^. oe^M w4^ ^be prpp i§ w^^y^ tp m^n 

As ^ 9l ^ Mm. iA W. ft 9tapJ^ ti^^tjjii^ p^ppuiftg^ spmT 
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mer till peffeotly. dry, when the bladders^ or tmiNftty. 
grains^ will txmnj of them reoiaiii whole and. mnjr be 
diBMedor blown oot> or theduBtof the brokeo ones 
will' fly away, so as not. to taint the sound (Oom;. or, 
whip ont the prineipaL wheat against a board instead, 
of threshing, which will dius be little if any tabted^ 
and thresh the remainder ont with a flail. Upon this 
discoloitred or tain^d part the fcUewing methods of 
core have been* attempted: sift a little powdered loam 
and quick lime upon the threshing floor, to absorb the 
smnt^ which will blow or dress ont in cleaning; or, fit 
rather clean off the wheat at the threshing of eveiy 
flocMring^ aad^ upon the black dust remainingi sift a 
fittk quick lime to absorb it, and iMrush both together 
out of doors ; this will prevent khe smutly powder ac- 
cnmnlattttg or tainting the next flooring. A friend of 
mute, who has erected a threshing machine;, assures 
me, that smutty wfaei^ so threshed is cleansed from 
thB smut by that operation ; as, being beaten out in 
suspension, instead of laying solid on a floor, it re^ 
oeivfis no taint os discolooriiig^ and the bladderst or 
unsound ooais» may be draMed or blown oiit, thus 
losing only the smutty part, ipthout tainting or djsr 
ccdouring the quantity : this I think important. 

The pvevalenoe of this disorder in wheat makes it 
mrcessary thoroughly to discuss the subject, and it is 
admitted by evei^y good firmer to be owing to the 
want of attention in the choice of seed or preparation. 
Hbere are yeiy few £urmers but what haye at times 
pt^ym Ui, but always by Ufeglectiog the proper prOf- 
ointioiis.. The sjut(ject is the more important^ as I 
uodeistyMiA smat^ wheat is very prevalent both in this 
mmxyB9A jkfwbffie ^ ^xemikX jfiv, 1800; andi bm 

remedies 
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remedies and preveatatives are ^o^very 'wdl kn6wn^ it 
|S certainly a disgrace to the person who grows it. 

A relation of mine, who practiced farming witb 
success for more tban half a centiiry without being 
troubled with the smut, and who isstill livings gi^es 
the following recipe, by which he always escaped; 
*^ Sow clean sound seed, and, if you buy it, unless you 
pan depehd upon the grower, 'go yourself and ex* 
amine the sort, in threshing or ;at dressing np, and, 
if foul or tainted, reject it;" He attributes the.smnt 
ta> sowing a tainted seed, and beilieve^ i that (dean 
sound wheat needs no preparation^ : . > . ,.; 

' Respecting: my own experience, I neter ckoseto 
hazard the s^iMing of any other than tolerably sound 
plean corh^ ^hdtfais^ usually immersed in brine, suffir 
ci^eiit tq sWim tbe light seeds ; ■ these were skimmed^ off, 
and the seed dmd with qtiickip-lime. When: Uiis was 
don^, th^ produce was always good marketabie.Gom.; 
but; if oniitted, was i^ometimes^ in a small degree^ 
taintfe4wtth sm»ot. ••• 

By this e^permients^f' the Lamport Society, it apt» 
pears, that washing wheat, ever so little infected with 
Krhut; f^peatedly in ^ihe same /brine, will soon foul 
such brine; so asi to render it unfit for farther use, and 
more likely to do harm than good, as the ooiitagibus 
nature t)f the' $mut is soon 'communicated to tbe 
brtnef; arid that a fresh 'liquid is necess^y> to each 
]^rcel, or operation upon the wheat. ^ ^ jr i^ . ., 

Mr. Bull, of Pitsfdrd, Northamptonshtre/statesyn 
esltJeHmeht of his own ^ipon the smut inwjieait, and 
In whibh smutty wheat >^as used for seed,- and tbe 
produce perfectly sound, clean, and healthy;' it was 
jjjfimply thtt§ t tl^e ^iftty wheat was washed in many 

'*' waters^ 
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waters^ till perfectly clean^ and was then dried by 
quick-lime, slacked in boiling water; the resalt was 
so perfectly successfal, that he has no doubt of diis 
being a complete cure for the smut in wheat. 
• A solution of arsenic, in water, has also been used 
to wash or sprinkle seed wheat, preparatory to sowings 
as a preventative to smut; and 1 am assured, with 
success ; the solution should be a weak one in boiling 
water, sprinkled on the wheat, which must be after- 
wards dried with lime. 

Mr. Marshall states, in his Rural Economy of York- 
shire, vol. ii. page 10, that a person, to his know- 
ledge, since he prepared seed wheat with arsenic water, 
had not experienced a sensible injury from smut; his 
iiiethbd was to boil one ounce of white arsenic, finely 
powdered, in a gallon of water, from one to two hours, 
and then to add as much water^ or stale urine, as will 
increase the quantity to two gallons : this is sufiicient 
for two bushels of wheat, which it will thoroughly sa- 
fturate. It may be afterwards sown with or without 
drying with quick-lime. 

Mr. Bull, of Dav£ntry, to prevent the smot, ad- 
irises to immerse the seed wheat in boiling water^ for 
not exceeding three minutes, and then to dry it with 
lime-water, or with quick-lime ; no smut is then to be 
apprehended or feared. Five minutes immersion, he 
admits, would destroy vegetation, which three minutes, 
he assures me, will not; if the immersion be over 
night, spread it on a floor, with a sprinkling of lime^ 
water, and it will be dry enough by next morning to 
sow. 

The foUowing experiments for the Lamport Society, 
oo this subject, were made, by their desire, by Mr. 

Thomas 



Thomas Boswortb> of Highgate-Hbusie) ki die autmtui 
afi 1 79d^ arid the sueoeeding summen. 

:Xeftvb£d8 of landy of one perch each, separated by^ 
spaces of.'thjree feet wide, upoa which wheat was 
]ie?er known to have been sojuiin before^ were each 
§owiiv W4iht ofte pint of wheat, selected and prepared as 
fbilovvs : 

No. 1, sown with a pint of wheats as clean as-could 
be procured^ without any preparation. 

Result, the crop less smutty than crops in gefieiat 
ai^,^: (houghMitrt without smut, nor quite so deaa as 
tbe sc^d. 

No; 2i, sQyftk with a pint of wheat the same as No. 1» 
steeped in strong! brine, made with salt and water 
onij^ and dried with lime^ as) was all the rest that was 

« 

wetted* 

; Result, the* crop cleaner than: No. l, it being diffi* 
tnilt^d^finrd a smutty ear. 

- 'N6. 3, sown with a pint of the same wheat as be^ 
£»re^ but steeped in brine, iu wkichsmmty wheat bad 
been steeped. ▼ 

-'} Resiili^ ihe produce consideiably iofecteid, inso- 
tniucbthat a handful coidd not be takea without seMo- 
Tal smutty ears. 

.! Hbo.rii, sown^ with, a pint of wlieat,^ the sailie as be^ 
.fi>rey to which was. put a small quantity of snmtduBt, 
and mixed together. 
: , Result,, the crop one-sixth part smut. 
« :tNo« 5, sown with d pkit of the same wfatwl, as be^ 
fore^but mixed witihi a greater quantity of amoit dus^ 

Result, the crop nine-tenths smut. 

N<K €^ andall thefbllov^ing, sown witb wheat, taken 
# from a very smutty crap^tbi&wilkoutatiy'pvepayatiott. 
tiii.&esult, the crop full nine-tenths smut. 

No. 
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No. 7» sown with very ttoutt; wheat, steeped in. 
iMp-hoilers ley. 

Reftull, tbc ciopi one-fortieth smut. 

No. 8> sown with very smutty wheat, bat carefully 
washed in clean water. 

Resolty. thb cro(^ was not so clean as No. 7* 

No. 9, sown with wry smutty wheat, steeped in 
etroag brine of aah aad water. 

Result, a greater piopiNrtion of smut in this crop 
tlian i^No. 8. 

No, 10, sown with seeA taken from the cleanest 
ears, that could be selected from a very smutty crop* 

Result, the crop one»fift^uth smut. 

General remarks. The ^crop. No. 1, being more 
■mutty than the seed, is a strong presnmptive proof, 
tbatt should growers of whekt generally omit preparing 
their seed» the proportion of smut would rapidly in- 



And tba {HmJuce of No, i being cleaner than No. 1, 
k aapmsqnivocal proof of the utility of thus preparing 
ase4 

Also the foul prodnoe of No. S, is a sufficient proof, 
thi^t^ when th^e brine has been fouled by smutty wheat, 
1% is utk&% for farther use, and more likely to do harm 
tbtpgood, 

Th^ eKpeinmentSi No. 4 aomI 9, clearly prove the in* 
fectious natni^ of the smut dust, and the tendency of 
cprn to smut» by biiviag been in contact with such 
dttsst^ and shews tbaj^ the utmost attention should be 
pajid.tQ the sl^ of such sacks in which seed wheat 
IS put ; and. that the deanest and soundest wheat maf 
he fouled, and disposed to produce smut^ by imbibing 
IMohdnsf, . 

liot Qi ifTQirai ihf tandaocy of sffrntcom to grow 

worse. 
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worse, ruftjess pteventafrvfes ate use^/ No.7> 8, and 9, 
sufficiently prove the utility of washing the; seed in 
leys, clean water, ^r biTrtc; •attfl'ttel tlkf e»^nse of 
silt is unn€l<?es8aryj as being Vinfertbr to pure water- 
The society very justly observe, thfet a mikshine to 
wash seed whedt fti wibter or^l^ys, effectually and 
with despatch; would be of V0ry great vahie. No. 10, 
proves that wheat may bfe 66Hsii4^tAbty infected with 
stout, without iShfewlttg'i«^td'ttee:riicfest observer; iand 
confirms a former observation, that, if growers of 
wheat' ttegtect ^repaffing'tfe^ir seed, the propdlrtiotfof 
smut will soon be Vety much iticteased. 

The general i^^fSuk'tVomfht? whole isj that, as ^e 
prevention ind cure of thfe disease is certainly wift in 
eViei'yioW^'ftJ^ttrch, it is a disgra^; as Well as losd, W 
ev^^ry fatih^r who producfeaf it, and therefore oujght to 
be avoided anddbiie aw^, the first ^ step towards 
which is the choice of sound, clean, and healthy, «eed. 
It vv^uld be as absurd to 'sdwMS'in titty wheat upto^ell- 
pre^if^dland as to puta^seabby ram to a ^ih^ioe^fldck 
of ewes, although the disorder in each may be ecbfly 
euriiMe i' thcf'ne^t''step'>i^, if th^re be -the feast' sus- 
piclort of taint in ihe^etfj or, i^'eed,' if th^re be n^ij 
tb wash it cleanin^li^prdj;>er<!tlid, as common water, 
cold or hot, arsenic water, brine, or, above all, inlays 
of pot ^hv or dth^r aSWW and w^ter^ ittid dry it with 
quicMlmiei di- lte^-wfetef,Hd^inttfee it"fit*foi* use; no 
ibfint is tbento be ^p|>r AendledM^r fearedf this is si- 
liiilirr to giving a ram idressitig^i^ prevent lAfectionj 
indj as a pi'etrerrtatlve'itf ifeitli'^r case, if judicibusly ajn 
l^lii^d; can do no hanlu, aihftf l^ill,' if^Svailted^i have the 
effbet'dfc'sited;'^' -^^ '^'iK>i': :*; ^r.v ;;.:.» i- r, .:>':': j 

As salt is become so dear an article, Ithink'fbe 
Washing dn^artH^Wys i^^o WpMerri^d^ partictiUOrly 
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aa the experimenti No. 7» gives a preference id its 
£stvour. To fioish this subject, as the growth of smut 
in wheat is so very comaion^ and thje evil arising 
therefrom very great^ I th^pk it quite worthy the at- 
tention of the Board, to offer a premium for the best 
machine for washing seed wheat, in water, brine, or 
leys, effectually and with despatch. 

2. Rye is pretty much cultivated here as a crop, 
particularly in the vicinity of Northampton, and upon 
light lands elsewhere ; the cultivation and quantity of 
^ed sown the same as wheat, but the produce one 
quarter per acre more, rising from four to five quarters 
per acre; but it is )eas sown now than formerl}% as, by 
the use,of Ume freely, light soils are rendered much 
^ttfsr for w};ieat.. .i xiiU^acc U;^e growth of the county 
at pne-twentietfa| that of wheat, or 3000 acres, and 
t)i^ pr oduoe foijM^ quarter^ per, acre upore than the seed. 

^ye is ,|d«o fr^queptly sown. op. stubt^les, ploughed 
imm^^iaiely after harvest, as spring foo^.for sheep, 
vf jucU are folded OP in April ; this is a good practice, 
jf^ /il|eep food is then sparce, and the land may be cul- 
tinitedfor turnips af^^ the^ryeis eaten pff, for which 
the land, will bejn good.,oi;di^... 
.)j,p. Barley is. cultivated in i^.l;irge proportion, either 
jkfff^ turnips or coleseeds in which case it should have 
1^1 ^east two ploughings ; is sometimes sown on a clean 
mieUoW;4nrf,. once ploughed, and sometimes after grain 
or pulse, in which case the land. is winter fallowed; 
also upon strong .Ifind, l^oth in common fields and en- 
closures; it is som^Mm^j^.sown upon a complete fallow, 
with good success, and a heavy crop : the kind culti- 
vated is almost always the long ear, (hordeum dis- 
tichion,) but sometimes the battledoor, or sprat 
barley, (hordeum zeocrithoo,) which is supposed less 

' liable 
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Sable t6 lodge hi a stroeig crop, llie ^tianlity of iseed 
ftown is fonr bushels and a half per acre, and the pro* 
<Iljcfe from four to fire qtiarten. 

Barley is the favourite crop of the red and light 
land 30ils, and seems more attended to than any other, 
being supposed t6 exhaust the land less than wheat; 
drilling in the seed has been tried by Mr. Peatce, cf 
Brampton, and others, but who are of opitutm with 
ine, that the manner of laying in the seed is bttt k 
matter of small importance in a farmex^s bnsioeais; 
and that much more depends upon the preparation of 
the soil, and the state of the land respecUiir|^ itafiore* 
Mr. W^ton, of Brixworth, also drills itt Barley, on k 
light red land, with Cook's drill. I caUed upon biA 
for inquiries, ^t was not lucky enough t6 find him ai 
home ; a few others db the same on Kght ktttd^ bttt fi6 
likelihood of drill^sowing making math ftttigMii ki 
this cotuity, the soil being generally lowiij, and a 
slight shower puddles it to dirt, so as to thigiip imy 
iliachine : a great allowance of sded is alwayi JtMedtiMrt. 

From data, that will be ftither exfdaittedi I cal- 
culate the growth of bariey, in this eeunty, att 9Sj000 
acres, and the produce at four quarters per aeh^'tiHMt 
thaii the seed : total pit>dttce iSd,ObO quart^j -iThe 
eounty contains about 30,000 fiunilies, eonsuBiiii|[ 
-in beer the produce of half an acre each fioniff, 
or 1^,000 acM. 

One-third of the growth, snppdsed 
used for other ptirposes, as hogs, cat* 
tie, sheep, and horses, the growth of • 1 1,000 

Remaining for travellers, or the ge« 
neral brewery, the growth of 7,000 

dd,O0b 
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• 

So 5Aat rifais country produces barley ^oniiderably 

rinore dian for itsown consumption. 

4. Oats are sown upon one ploughing of^ turf or 

stubbly and sometimes upon heavy land, after turnips 

€ir coleseedi at the Tate of five or six bushels per acre; 
juid the average produce 36 bushels per acre in 

]Qpen fields, and irom 40 to 48 bashels upon good 

enclosed land. I am assured, that 13 quarters per 
•acre have been grown more than once upon the red 

kmms; but^ to command this great produce, the land 
jmast ibe in bigh condition, and the seed most be laid 

onatthe rate of eight bushels per acre. Notwithstand- 
'^ing Mr. Donaldson baa observed that a small quantity 
^JKHily is grown, I am well informed, that they are 

grown in such plenty as to 'supfyly not only their own 

oonsmnption, bnt that large quantities are annually 
raoldinto the counties of Leicester, Warwick, Bucks, 

iHertford, and Bedford. 

From similar data to the above, I calculate the 

gmwstb of oats, within the county, at 24,000 acres, 
iJHidthe produce at five quarters per acre more than the 

seed, making lfiO,000 quarters as the annual produce 
•of the county. 

§. Beana ar6 sometimes Bovrn upon one ploughing 

of |t >turf, but more generally, and almost always, in 

open fields, upon a barley or wh^t stubble, and 
^ploughed under furrow; they are sown at the rate of 
.6 bushels' per acre, and the average produce from 3 
to 4 quarters per acre, and sometimes more : the 

«verai^4nay be taken at three quarters and a half per 

iacre more than the seed. 

Tbecplantity of beans grown in this county is very 
Vi0OnsiderfiM<^,'being a regular article of common field 
^icuHure ; btftlhe consumption in the county, by horses 

employed 
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employed in carriage and posting, in the imm^se 
thoroughfares to London, is very great ; besides which 
a considerable surplus remains to be sold to other dis- 
tricts. From similar data to the above, I suppose the 
growth of beans to be, upon 30,000 acres, at Si quar* 
ters per acre more than the seed, produce 105,000 
quarters. The number of working horses kept in the 
county may be about 21,000, besides young colts, 
under working age,, of which two-thirds may be farm 
horses, and one-third road, harness, post, or pleasni^i 
horses; the former may consume 2 acres and the 
latter 4 acres of corn each, making in all the [irodnce 
of 42,000 acres, and leaving, as a surplus, the produce 
of 12,000 acres, for the supply of horses not beiongiDg 
to this county, and to be sold to other districts* I con* 
aider the above allowance is so liberal as to be suffi- 
cient for the working horses and young stCNck attached 
to them ; and that the produce of 12,000 acres can be 
spared from the county. 

6. Peas grown in a much less qnantity than beans, 
and generally alone, though in some instances mixed 
with beans, where they farnish bindings for tying up 
the latter. 1 also saw a very few instances of field 
peas in rows ; they are sown in the same rotation with 
beans, at the rate of 4 bushels per acre, and the^pro- 
duce on good land about 4 quarters. 

7. Vetches, cultivated considerably in most jtortsiaf 
the county, both in common fields and iilolpsures; 
they are employed in various ways: carted .to the 
stables as green food for horses, they are^taid to-be 
much more nutritive than green cloVer. Mr. Wrighly 
of Kettering, shewed me a crop, August, 1806^ that 
had been once mown, and were then eating by tyiog 
borses : they are thus a good preparation for wbeal^> if 

the 
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the land be clean, and, if not, the land may be fallowed 
after the first mowing of winter vetches; they are cer- 
tainly an excellent succedaneum, when clover fails, to 
sow upon the stubble in autumn, after once ploughing. 
I saw an instance of several acres making into hay^ 
and considerable quantities are saved for seed, both in 
the- common fields and , enclosures, in the present 
season, 1806. Many good-sized flats were reserving 
for this purpose, in the common field of Rothwell, and 
in many other places. 

8. Turnips are cultivated, in considerable quantities, 
upon all the red and Ught soils ; but a large proportion 
of the county is too strong and harsh for the growth of 
this plant to advantage. The land has generally four 
ploughings, with harrowings between; the first in 
autumn, the second the succeeding spring, the third in 
May, after which the manure is laid on, which is 
either lime, 10 quarters per acre, or farm-yard dung, 
about 12 cart loads per acre, after which the last 
ploughing is given, and the seed sown broad cast, from 
Midsummer to the end of July ; they have now gene- 
rally more attention paid to them than formerly, and 
are well hoed, and after\^rds well cleaned by hand 
weeding. Mr. Wright, of Kettering, shewed me a 
20-acre piece of his turnips, upon the late enclosed 
land of Kettering field, upon red land ; they were ma- 
nured for with horse stable manure, of which they 
mak<|a large quantity, being engaged in the London 
stage-wagon business; they were the common white 
turnip, the crop uncommonly promising, had been dtice 
hoed, at Gs. per acre, without beer, and were intended 
to be immediately hoed again at ds. per acre nio;*e, or 
by the day, by harvest men, at leisure times. The 
w^eds most abounding in turnips are chadlock, or 
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chorlock, of sorts ; the corn poppy, and the golden 
or com marigold : these, being harvest natives, should 
never be suffered to shed their seeds. 

The turnips throughout the country were this year, 
1S06, generally good, and well attended to ; they are 
generally eaten off by sheep and lambs, being hurdled 
off in small plots. The hurdles, which are made of 
coppice imderwood, are two yards long, and cost 
about 1;. each. 

But few cattle are fatted on turnips here ; when 
they are, the largest turnips art drawn from the 
field, and given to the cattle upon a turf, or in a stall. 
A good crop of turnips sells from 3/. to 5/. per acre ; 
but the price depends much on the season, and other 
circumstances. 

9. The Swedish turnip has been tried and approved, 
and is grown in most parts of the county; the ground 
is prepared as for the common turnip, but somewhat 
earlier in the spring, as the seed should be sown 
sooner. Mr. Wright, of Kettering, shewed me a very 
promising crop, sown in succession^ broad cast, frtnsr 
the first week in June to the middle of July, having 
been manured for with Iborse stable maniire: this 
plant is of slower growth, and supposed mote pre- 
carious, uncertain for a crop, and more lial^le to be 
destroyed by the fly, than thaipommon turnip ; at the 
Same time it is more hardy, and preserves its jnices 
and nutritious qualities longer in the spring, and bids 
fair to supply the void betwixt turnips and grass;' it is 
approved by cattle and sheep, and is, a/t aU times, very 
nutritive for them. Those who knew the valne of this 
plant, by experience, assured me, that tbiey mem to 
cultivate it annually. In weight of produte, |>er 

«cre^ 
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mere, it comes very near to the common turnip, and 
in nutritive qualities much exceeds it. 

10. Rape^ or coleseed, is cultivated, but not ge- 
Berally, the land for which must have the same pre- 
paETfttion and manure as for turnips, and llie seed 
Aould be sown before Midsummer, at the rate of a 
gallon per acre y it makes excellent sheep food, and 
is vastly more nutritive than turnips, insomuch, diat 
1 am assured the ley of sheep, in coleseed, is wonh 
tlottble the price to what it is in turnips ; and that the 
fact is so well known to butchers, that, if they give 4d. 
per week for the keep of sheep in turnips, they will 
gives ef. per week to have them kept in coleseed. It 
is iiable to be injured by severe frost, on which ac- 
count it is generally eaten off the beginning of winter, 
in the same way with turnip ; it is sometimes allowed 
to stand for seed, and may produce about SO bushels 
per acre, the price of w^ich varies as much as from 
S8» to 109. per bushel. 

Mr. Martin, of Tansor Lodge, had, in 17979 a 
piece of some acres, reserved for seed, whidi he 
proposed cutting the day after I saw it, which was 
July the 8th. 

I find the idea prevails, that coleseed may be grown, 
to advantage, on much stronger land than is adapted 
to the growtfa of turnips, insomuch, as the eatable pro- 
duce is above ground, and can be mown and carried 
off to turf for consumption, if necessary. Coleseed 
is also sometimes sown on light land, upon early stub- 
ties, for spring food for sheep, but will only answer 
in this iway upon early land, of which there is but a 
small proportioii in this county. 

11. Cabbies are grown in the field, in several parta 
^ the county ; 9om» I ofliwerved not fer from Daven- 
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try^ and several acres between Blisworth and North' 
ampton ; and^ upon a later tour through the county^ 
saw a good piece of cabbages, well managed, at 
Chapel Brampton; also, at Lady Car berry's at Lax- 
ton, and at the Hon. John Monckton's, at Finesbade, 
three acres, in rows, cleaned by horse and hand 
hoeing^ and a very promising crop. I also saw cab- 
bages in field culture in many other places ; but am 
pf opinion, tbeir culture might still be much more 
extended to advantage, particularly on strong enclosed 
lands, which, though improper for turnips, would, 
with dung and good management, answer well for 
cabbages, which would be a great resource both for 
dairy and feeding stock ; and therefore I think the cul- 
tivation of this plant should be more attended to. 

12. Potatoes are pretty much grown, in various 
ways, and the culture well understood. I saw patches 
of them, both in enclosures and common fields, in va- 
rious parts of the county, and am well informed, that 
it is no uncommon thing for an individual to have 
from five to ten acres of them : what are not wanted 
for the table are principally used for the feeding of 
hogs. 

Near Daventry I observed, in a field, a plot of po- 
tatoes, in rows, which had been horse-hoed, and cab- 
bages were planted between them early in July, with 
promise of success. 

-r I was informed by William Smith, an industrious 
gardener, of Northampton, that he has often grown 
potatoes in the field, _ upon land rented from the 
farmers, with manure, at from 4/. to 61. per acr©r 
He prefers sowing, or rather settmg them, if upon 
loose or broken ground? ik 1,he furrow, after a plough; 
the mtick Or comport being first laid on the land ia 

rows. 
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rows, the sets are deposited in every other furrow 
after the plough, and forced a little under the last 
furrow, to prevent the horses treading them. The 
manure is put above the sets, which are thus in rows 
18 inches asunder. Women and children may deposit 
the sets, and men shake in the manure. The business 
is thus so expeditious, that it is worth the master's 
attention. The crop may be ploughed up in au- 
tumn, by a plough without couher. Men to fork 
the furrows, and women and children to pick, under 
the master's, inspection, as before, at setting, and 
he says as clean as in any other way ; but on turf 
or unbroken ground potatoes must be cultivated by 
hand. 

At Laxton, (Lady Carberry's) under the direction 
of Mr. Knight, potatoes are planted by trenching in 
hand, at 4d. per perch, cutting the sets included. 
The operation is thus : the ground having been once 
ploughed, a trench is dug across the furrows, in which 
the sets are deposited, and covered with the manure. 
Another trench is then dug parallel to the former, the 
soil of which fills up, and covers the sets therein ; and 
thus proceeding, the crop is left in rows, from eighteen 
inches to two feet distant : this method is approved 
and practised in other parts of the country. The land 
should be mellow and tender for this operation, in 
which case it answers well. Potatoes require about 
15 hundred weight of sets per acre ; and the produce 
of a good crop will be from 10 tons upwards*! 

13. Amongst the commonly cultivated crops, clover 
may be reckbned^ as it is not only very generally sown 
on cultivated land for hay and pasture, but also saved 
for seed in considerable quantities ; ip this case it is 
sometimes mown early, and the aftermath saved for 

seed, 
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seed, or grazed to Midsummer^ and then shut up fof 
that purpose. In other countries north dF this, it is 
common to shut it up the first week in June ; hut herd 
the excellence of the red or black loams will perfect 
the seeds, though mown for hay, or graced so late as 
Midsummer. 



SECT, v.— CROPS LESS COMMONLV CtLTlVATED.- 

1. Sainfoin is cultivated upon the stony under stra* 
tums^ in different places, in the parishes of Wakerly 
and Duddington ; it had been mown, and I saw several 
stacks of the hay, the aftermath, August 13, going in- 
to blossom. Upon the estate of Lady Carberry^ at Lax^ 
ton, (the Lady of 6. F. Evans, Esq.) is a 2(>-acre piece 
of it, of seven years growth. Mr. Jones, the gardener, 
who has been personally acquainted with its progress, 
informed me, that, for the first two years, it was ra- 
ther weak ; but the third year came to a crop, and is 
now mown annually : Mr. Knight, the steward, thinks 
it equal to 30 acres of ordinary meadow* I saw and 
examined the hay-stack from it this year, which I es- 
timate at 30 tons, and am assured, that it produced 
laftt year four or five tons more. Mr. Knight says, 
horses, with this hay, require no com; but it is 
said to be less superior for milking cows : on the con- 
trary, cows are the most proper stock todepasture on it, 
as it will be injured if closely fed by horses and 
sheep. The soil is light loam on a loose strong under 
stratum, which is the land naturally adapted for it. 

Upon 
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Upon thin soils, with a bard, congealed, substratum^ 
it will not succeed at all, as it requires deptb, or 
fissures, for its wots to penetrate ; in tbis instance it 
grows upon rather a poor weak soil. It was sown with 
barley, after turnips, about four bushels per acre, 
and will last, in the whole, 14 or 15 years. 

Mr. Roper, steward to his Grace the Duke of 
Grafton, has a piece of sainfoin at Potterspury, about 
seven years old, which has mown well, but, being 
now getting foul, he intends ploughing it up. He 
says it has answered well in other places in the neigh* 
bourhood ; the loose stony bottom is suitable to it ; 
but I think the surface soil here rather too harsh and 
loamy. 

2. Lucem. The following experiment has been 
made upon this plant, by Mr. Roper ; he finds the 
land to tire of clover, and approves of vetches as a sub- 
stitute, but wishes to introduce lucern, on account of 
its perennial duration. After a very clean turnip or 
barley fallow, part of a field was sown with the barley, 
with 20 lb. per acre of lucern, and 4 lb. only of red 
clover, mixed with the lucern; it was, August, 1806, 
of the first year, and free from weeds, the clover to 
the lucern as four to one. He thinks the lucern not 
worth preserving, and will, therefore plough it under 
in autumn, for wheat : he means to repeat the experi- 
ment, by sowing a larger quantity of the seed of 
lucern alone, which, he says, he has known to suc- 
ceed in this way, broad cast, but not in this country, 
being anxious to procure a crop of this perennial plant, 
in aid of his grass land. 

As far as my observation upon this plant goes, I am 
of opinion it should be in rows, and cleaned froiQ the 
intrusion of other plants, by hoeing, for the first two 

years. 
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years, after which it will maintain itself fwr many 
jpears ; it will also very well bear transplanting, from a 
seed bed, into land properly prepared to receive, it, 
and might, I think, be raised sooner, and with greater 
certainty, in this way, than in any other. W. P. 

3. Chicory. A whole field, of two acres or more, 
was laid down with this plant, sown amongst barley, 
in the spring of 1795, by Mr. Martin, of Tansor 
Lodge, near Oundle ; in 1796, it was grazed with 
sheep ; the stock it would carry throughout the sum- 
mer, Mr. Martin informed me, was about six sheep 
per acre, and they did well upon it. In the spring of 
1797, it was ploughed up, and again sown with barley, 
the crop by no means equal to what might have been 
•xpected, had the intermediate crop been clover. 
The chicory, a hardy biennial, or perennial, was by no 
means destroyed by the tillage given for the barley, 
but shot up among it in great abundance ; and when 
I saw it, July 8th, it was grown through the barley, and 
going to seed amongst it. I reckon that the damage 
done by the chicory could not be less than SOs.' per 
acre, and that it could not have been drawn out for 
that sum. Mr. Martin admits the impropriety of 
sowing barley so soon upon it ; and it rs a sufficient 
proof that this is an improper plant in an arable sys- 
tem, as it can only be extii-pated By fallow. In per- 
manent pasture it may be more proper; but even here 
it should be kept eaten off, to prevent the seed stalk 
becoming hard and tough, for, in that state, cattle 
will not eat it, and it has a weed-like appearance. 
Mr. Martin proposes trying it upon fen land; the 
plant is bitter, but well liked by sheep and cattle, and 
is, doubtless, wholesome for them : I fotind the plant 
growing naturally, in great abundance and luxuriance, 

in 
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in various parts of the county, particularly in King's 
Cliff Field, and in the road between Northampton 
and Welford, about the 75 and 76 mile stone; also, 
in Leicestershire and Staffordshire, wjiere it is dis- 
regarded by the farmers. 

In a farther tour through the county, in 180f), I did 
not find the culture of this plant increased, nor, in- 
deed, is it known but by very few persons ; I pointed 
it out to a gardener, who admitted it to be wild endive, 
and endeavoured to show it to a grazier, at Daventry, 
but could not find it near that place. It is, neverthe- 
less, common in most parts of the county, on the road 
sides and the margins of common fields, particularly 
those of Geddington, Weekly, Warkstone, and within 
the fence of the new enclosure o** Kettering Field : on 
the road to Weldon, where the fence had preserved it 
from the bite of cattle, were as fine plants in blossom, 
and going to seed, August 13, 1806, as any Ihave ever 
seen in cultivation. 

4. Hemp is cultivated on the fen-land, on the edge 
of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, in considerable 
quantity, and the crop generally luxuriant and good. 
The great fen of Peterborough, if well drained, seems 
well adapted to the growth of this plant ; most of 
what I observed growing being upon a soil of a similar 
nature. 

5. Flax is very little grown in this county. 

6. Buckwheat, about two acres, sown on the de- 
mesne at Laxton Hall, (Lady Carberry's) was all I saw 
in the county; it was intended for pheasants and 
poultry, or hogs, and may be followed by barley and 
seeds. 

7. Lentils, (ervum lens of Linnaeus.) This plant is 
cultivated on the poor common fields of Easton and 

Colly westoD, 
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CollywestoD, near Stamford, it is less luxmiant and 
bulky than the vetch, but succeeds better on poorer 
land, from which quality I am informed it is here 
sown ; its appearance is much inferior to some of our 
native legumens, but any kind of live stock will eat 
either the plant or the seeds. 

The following information respecting this plant was 
collected by Sir John Sinclair, Bart, in a journey to 
the North, in the summer of 1804, in a conversation 
with a farmer, who was a grower of lentils. See 
Annals of Agriculture; vol. 42, p. 504. 

CL What is the best soil for the growth of lentils ? 

A. A dry light soil. 

Q. Is a crop of lentils, in that kind of soil,' more 
valuable than vetches f 

A, They are of a milder nature, the straw finef^ 
and pleasanter food for all kinds of stock. 

Q. In what course of crops are lentils best sown i 

A, After a crop of any kind of grain that has left 
the land^elean. 

Q. What tillage is. necessary for them ? 

A. Once ploughing, then sown and harrowed in. 

Q. When are they sown to the best advantage.^ 

A, In April. 

(2. What quantity of seed is required per acre I 

A. Two bushels. 

Q. How is the produce best applied, whether mown 
for hay, feeding by what stock, or in raising seed? 

A> To be grown to perfection, and applied in small 
quantities, either cut or in their natural state, to 
sheep, milking cows, feeding beasts or horses. 

Q. Do they ameliorate the soil ? 

A. They tlo. 

Q. What is the value of an acre ? 

A. From 
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A. From seven to eleven pounds sterling. 
Q. ItVhat is the produce in seedf 
A, From three to four quarters per acre, 
Q. What is the price of seed per bushel/ 
A. Seven shillings. 

8. Woad, provincially here wad^ (isatis tinctoria of 
Linnseus.) This plant is cultivated in this county, and 
prepared for the dyers. Hot by farmers, but by pro* 
.^ssional men, who make it their business, on the fol- 
lowing system, about 50 acres of which I viewed 
growing upon the Catesby estate^ near Daventry, 
August, 1806. Two wad growers live in the county, 
and one of them grows about 70 acres ; it requires 
cich old pasture land, for which the wad grower pays ' 
the landlord from 5/. to 7/. per acre, per annum, for 
two or three years, the farmer being compelled to give 
it up for that term, and to take to it again afterwards^ 
at the old rent. The land is ploughed early in spring, 
well harrowed, and ^own broadcast, as thick as grain, 
by handfuls ; a great deal of harrowing and dressing 
is necessary to bring it to a fine tilth. When the 
plants appear, they are hoed, and kept perfectly clean, 
in a garden style of culture, and the crop appears 
somewhat like a broad-cast crop of spinach ; the leaves 
are gathered by hand, in baskets, three times in a 
feasooj (except a plot sometimes saved for seed) and 
^ carted to a mill, where they are ground to a pounce, 
or jelly, by vertical wheels, crossed with iron plates, 
and moved round by horses : This pounce, or jelly, is 
then formed into balls^ by hand, and dried on hurdles, 
in a shed; these balls are afterwards broken Up, and 
fermentedj and finally dried in small lumps, somewhat 
resembling horse dung in colour and appearance \ it 
ii then packed up in casks for i|se. 

A 
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A great number of women, children, and other 
hands, are necessary in this business, to clean the crop, 
and perforfifi the other operations and processes rci- 
specting effects on the land; it is not thought other- 
wise injurious (as the land must necessarily be kept 
clean from weeds) than by destroying the nutritious 
qualities of the turf, which requires many years to re- 
store ; the land will generally produce two or three 
good crops after, without manure. An approved 
course is to take, 1. oats; 2. wheat ; 3. coleseed' or 
turnips ; 4. barley, with seeds ; and afterwards to ma- 
nure on i\\e seeds, so as to produce a turf. Some spi- 
rited managers have paid the wad-rent themselves, 
' and continued grazing the land, rather than have it 
ploughed up. 

9. Siberian turnip, differing little from the Swedish 
turnip, but rather of a deeper green cast, and the wots 
in a more carrot-like form ; it is cultivated at Laxton, 
both in the garden and in the field, but, being a late 
introduction, it remains to be proved, whether it be 
equal or superior to the Swedish turnip. The globe 
turnip is also cultivated there, upon trial, a white 
Scotch turnip, well formed and hardy, and bids fair 
to be equal oi* superior to any of the species now in 
use. 

10. Parsnips tried also at Laxton, in the field, and 
intended for trial, with live stock; the crop rathet 
thin on the ground, but promising. ' 

11. Carrots cultivated at the same place with the 
last, in the field ; but, after a considerable expense in 
cleaning, have been nearly destroyed by the hares and 
rabbits, wliich are here very abundant: the gardens 
about Northampton are also famous for carrots. ' 

12. Onions are cultivated in great perfection about 

Northampton, 
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.Northampton, of a sort and flavour approved and pre- 
ferred by all travellers. I am informed, by William 
Smith, gardener, of that place, that %2; wagon loads, 
of .10 quarters each, have been sent in one year from 
thence, to Daventry fair, October 2, famous for 
onions: that be has himsdf this year, 1806, about 
half an acre^ the crop in general by no means great ; 
he expected from. this plot 1^ bushels, and to sell 
them at 48. per bushel, which is 48/. per acre, or 
rather 50/. per acre. As his plot is less than half an 
mere last year, 1805, owing to a good crop, and great 
competition in the market, they were sold at 2s. 6d, 
per bushel ; but, he says, eve;ry grower was a loser, as 
they require great care and labour in hoeing, and 
weeding; he nev^ waters them,. or manures for them, 
but sows them after some other manured crop as po- 
tatoes, or any where upon rich ground ; has sold them, 
without the least trouble, in scarce seasons, wholesale, 
at 21^. per bushel. Sows, in March, a white onion, 
and has had them from 17 to 18 inches in circum- 
ference. 

. . 13. Tobacco, a considerable patch, cultivated in 
Rothwell, for the purpose of dressing sheep for the 
scab, 1806. 

. 14. Furze, or Gorse, (ulex Europaeus) a few acres, 
often preserved in this county, for which there, are 
two inducements : 1. preservation of game, for sports- 
men, at the wish of the landlord ; 2. being cut off, in 
rotation, at stated periods, and sold to the baker, it 
gives some recompense to the occupier, besides the 
picking of pasture in vacancies. 

Wheat is principally sown in October, and rye, for 
a crop, a little later, but, for eating off, sooner ; barley 

and 
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and oats are jsown in April ; beans, in March ; pcotse, 
March and April ; yeiches, November; tarnips, Joe 
and July ; Swedish ditto, Jtine ; coleseed, June; and 
potatoes planted April and May, but not without 
some deviations. 

, The com harvest is generally in August, and the 
bean harvest in September. The following are the 
days of commencing harvest, for seven years together, 
upon a farm near the centre of the coonty, firom Mr. 
Donaldson : 

In 1787 August 15 * 

1788 4 

1789 18 

1790 16 

1791 S 

1792 IS 

1793 1 

And, in 1306, the harvest commenced in many 
places, near the middle of the county, Monday, 
August leth. 

The wheat, as mentioned before, is reaped with a 
sickle, and sometimes oats are reaped also, all other 
crops are mown with a scythe ; even beans and pease, 
contrary to the custom of many other countries, are 
generally mown with a scythe : the beans are after- 
wards gathered and set in shocks. Other mown 
crops are turned in the swathe till they are ^ky, and 
then made into cocks, and, when ready, are carried 
liome to the bam or stack-yard ; and the ground is 
laked with long-headed rakes, made for that pur- 
pose. 

Extent of Arable and Pasture Land. 

The data before referred to, and from which the 

extent 
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extent of the different crops have been esstitnated, as 

follows : 

The county is supposed to contain, in gross. Acres. 

1000 square miles, or 640,000 

Deduct forest land, woods, and wastes . • 40,000 



Remains agricultural and grass land • . 600,000 



Suppose this divided into four classes, as follows : 

1. About 70 common fields remain, suppose 150,000 

2. Modern enclosures, in alternate gfass 

and tillage 150,000 

3. Antient enclosures, much less tillage . • 150^000 

4. Natural grass land, parks, paddocks, and 
plantations 150,000 

600,000 



The common field land supposed thus occupied. 

Grass or Turnips, &c. 

Enclosure or Fallow. Wheat. Other Cropt 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 

45,000 30,000 30,000 45,000 

Modem enclo- Grass. 

sures, thus .... 70,000 20,000 20,000 40,000 

Antient enclo- 
sures 110,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 

Class 4. Pleasure 
grounds included, 150,000 



Total • . 375,000 60,000 60,000 105,000 



^ The grass land is supposed to include not only all 
pleasure grounds, but clover and seeds; the fallow 
ground is supposed equally divided between wheat 

fallow 
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fallow and green crops, 30,000 acres of each ; the 
other crops are supposed thus divided. 

Acres. 

Wheat 60,000 

Rye * 3,000 

Barley 33,000 

Beans 30,000 

' Oats 24,000 

Peas and vetches 15,000 

Green crops ' 30,000 

Fallow 30,000 

Grass land, including as above 375,000 

, Total . . 600,000 

It is very clear, at first sight, how uncertain any cal- 
culation of this kind must be founded, as it is on ge- 
neral observation only; but, having no other data to 
go upon, the writer has adopted this, which he hopes 
may be found to exhibit a pretty accurate general 
feature of the county. 
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SECT. 1.— NATUBAL meadows AND PASTURES. 

THE county of Nortbampton contains a large 
breadth of land of tbU description ; the natural mea- 
dows on the banks of the rivulets, brooks, and rivers, 
are very considerable ; and when to tbem is added the 
great breadth of upland, laid down, in antient and mo* 
dern lines, to permanent pasture, we shall have a 
very considerable proportion of the county at grass. 

Mr. Donaldson has estimated the extent of meadow- 
land at not less than 40,000 acres ; he observes the most 
considerable tract is that on either side of the river 
Nen, which beginning, in various directions, many 
miles above Northampton, extends down to Peter- 
borough, and which, from its circuitous directions 
and various windings is more than 60 miles in 
length : when to this is added the large quantities 
of similar land upon the other brooks and rivers, I 
believe it may be pronounced, that Mr. Donaldson is 
rather under than over in his estimation. 

The upland pasture occupies a still much greater 
extent, the strong deep Id^ms having been found ii^ 
tmrally disposed to turf, and affording a staple of herb- 

NORTHAMPTONSH.]. I age. 
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age, highly nutritive to cattle and sheep, and upon 
which they fatten with gr^at rapidity. 

I was shewn upland pasture, of spontaneous growth, 
the land having been in tillage within these three years» 
and no grass seeds or clover sown, which, I believe, 
no art or sowing of artificial grasses could excel; it 
was admitted,, that some* loss of herbage was sustained 
the first and second year, but not after : I mention 
this not to commend it^ but to show the wonderful 
propensity of the land to produce the best pasture- 
herbage. The natural staple here was the perennial 
red clover or cow-grass, (trifolium flexuosum); the 
white clover, (trifolium repens,) and the b^st grasses, 
few of which kaving the seed stem, the species could 
not be ascertained, the land being in pasture* 

I observe the antient upland pastures abound but 
little in clovers, trefoils, or any of the Diadelphia 
plants^ the principal staple being the grasses ; but, on 
the red loam pastures of Walgrave and Brixwortb, 
which have been enclosed about 20 years, the follow- 
ing pasture-plants grow spontaneously. 

1. Perennial red claver, or cow-grass, marl-grass of 
Hudson, (trifolium flexuosum). 

2. White clover, (trifolium repens.) The seed of 
this plant collecting, by hand, for Mr. Chapman, of 
Harringworth, by a dozep or more women and chil-» 
dren, August, 1806 ; the crop being too short for the 
scythe, they select, by hand, the ripest heads only. 
I did not learn whether this be a common practice, or 
whether it was a local and single instance of thus 
collecting the seed of white clover. 

S. Common trefoil (medicago lupulina). This is 
the plant cultivated as trefoil, and the seed of which 
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is sold under that name, though actually a medick. It 
is, I believe, strictly an annual plant. 

4. Hop-trefoil, (trifolium agrarium), equal, if not 
superior, to the last, in every respect, but ha3 never, 
to my knowledge, been cultivated. 1797.' — An an-^ 
nual. I have since seen this plant in cultivation, 
1806. 

5. Soft knotted trefoil, (trifolium striatum,) flowers 
small, pale red or purple : not having seen this plant 
before, I troubled Dr. Withering with its investiga- 
tion : these plants spontaneously shew fertility of soil. 

The meadow-land, near the rivers, is generally of a 
rich fertile nature, owing to the frequent overflowing 
of the waters ; but from this advantage a great draw- 
back is made by the damage frequently done by 
floods, particularly upon mowing grass. A very great 
improvement might be made upon this land, by a pro- 
per system of draining and embanking, the floods be- 
ing frequently occasioned by the want of removing 
obstructions below, and might often, I believe, be 
easily prevented, if the business were taken up in a 
general way. ^ 

The meadow-herbage consists of all the best grasses. 
I examined those below Northampton, July 6, 1797, 
they were very full grown, but not yet mown : I found 
the following, and, very possibly, overlooked many. 

1. Meadow grasses, of sorts, (poa's annua, trivialis^ 
and pratensis). * 

2. Fescues, of sorts, (festuca's). 
S. Rye-grass, (lolium perenne). 

- 4. Cock's-foot grass, (dactylus glpmeratus). 

5. Foxtail-grass, (alopecurus pratens» and bul« 
bosus). 

i6. Oat-grassei^ (aveoa's flavescens and pratensis). 

X « 7. Hair- 
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7. Hair-gra6^»i (aira's aqufttica and csespitora). 

8. Dogstail grass, (cynosuras cristatuB). 

9. Meadow soft grass, (holcus lanatus). 

10. Meadow barley-grass, (hordenmpmtenBis). ThiB 
last very common, though scarcely if at all fouad ia 
the meadows of StaiFordshire. The anthoxatithum^ or 
vernal grass, I did not observe, but suppose it to be 
smothered by the luxuriance of the others. Here are 
also the perennial clovers, white and red ; the yellow 
vetcbling, (lathyrus pratensis); the cow -chervil, 
(chaBrophyllum sylvestre) ; the upright crowfoot, X^a- 
nonculus bulbosus) ; the meadow sorrell, (rnmex 
acetosa); broad-leaved plantain, (plantago liDE^or); 
hogweed, (heracleum sphondyllium) ; by the water- 
side, the wild teasel, (dipsacns sylvestrius) : the large 
bhie-flowered geranium, (geranium pratense) : weeds; 
knapweed, bawkweed, and thistles. 

In the upland pictures, the herbage was not pre- 
citely ascet'tained, but, in many places, I obi^ryed the 
crested dogstail (cynosurus cristatus) predominate.- 
I believe the richness of pasture does not altogether 
depend upon the species of grasses, or other herbage, 
but in a great measure upon the qualities of the soil ; 
the satne herbage upon a rich soil being much more 
succulent, juicy, palatable, and nutritious, than upon 
a poor soil ; and, on cold thin wet soil, the vegetation 
is late in commencing, slow in its progress, and soon 
checked, as the sun withdraws its genial influence ; 
whilst, on a deep rich soil, it continues nearly the 
whole year, almost constantly possessing those qua- 
lities, and in a superior degree, which, on a poor 
soil, are only found a small portion of the year. There 
is no doubt, however, but the nature and species of • 
herbage has some share in th^ effeet ; ansi that it is 

highly 



iilghly proper, in laying land to grgss^ to select supb 
herbage as abounds in the richest feeding pastujref • 
The following plants are also common in meadows 
and pastures : narrow leaved plantain^ or rib-gras^^ 
(plantago lanceolata); this is often cultivated^ but 
not that I heard, in this county* 

Yellow rattle, or penny-grass, (rbinanthus crista 
galU); reed Canary-grass, (phalaris arundinacea); water 
meadow-grass^ ^poa aquatica); flote grass, (festucft 
fluitans): these three last in moist ground* Also, 
most of the plants, recommended in the next chapter 
for cultivation, are to be found in the meadows an4 
pastures of this county. 

The wild thyme, (thymus serpyllum) often abouiids 
in the old ant-hill pastures, particularly those of 
Charwelton, on the road from Daventry towards 
Banbury. 

Mr. Bull, of Daventry, says, the following is « 
great improvejueot on all mowing-meadows, incapable 
of being watered : graze, once in two or three years, 
as bare as possible^ and finish with store sheep ; shiaf 
i( up at JChristmas for mowing ; this is as good as ft 
top dressing. 



SJKCT. II. — ARTJ[F1(:XAL GRASSES. 

The kinds of artificial grasses, at present cultivated 
in this county, are, ^ the broad red clover, sown with, 
barley, or on wheat in the spring, at the rate of irom 
10 to 15 lb. per acre. When the lands are intended 
to be broken up after one or two years, this quantity 

of 
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of red clover is sometimes diminished^ and four or 
five lb. per acre of the trefoil added. 

When the lands are intended to lay in grass for a 
number of years, the seeds sown are, generally, six 
lb. or more of red clover, six lb. of white clover, and 
about as much trefoil and ray-grass from a peck to 
half a bushel ; this allowance to each acre. 

I shall just observe, that the cultivated trefoil, as it 
is called, (though well known to botanists to be no 
trefoil at all, but a medick, the hop-medick,(medicago. 
lupulina,) though an annual plant, has the faculty of 
reproducing itself from seed so as to continue many 
years in the ground. 

Instead 6f common red clover, the.cow*grass, or 
cow-clover, has, in some few instegices, been substi- 
tuted with success. 

Sainfoin is known in the county, and has been 
cultivated, and is still upon the stony lands, particu- 
krly in the neighbourhood of King's Cliff. I observed 
it growing, spontaneously, upon the grass-plots and 
road-sides in Brackley common field, which I suppose 
a proof of its having been sown there formerly, though 
none is cultivated there at present. See chap, vii- 
sect. 5. 

Chicory has been sown by Mr. Martin, of Tansor 
Lodge, as remarked in a former chapter. 

Some small experiments have been made on TimO'^ 
thy-grass, by Mr. Bosworth, of Highgate-house, 
which he has now discontinued; this grass is too 
coarse to be worthy of cultivation. 

Some few experiments have also been made on 
lucern, as I was informed, by Mr. Knight, of Wal- 
grave; but I had not an opportunity of getting the 
j.esult, or the particulars. See chap. vii. sect. 5. 

As 
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As the conn ty produces^ spontaneously^ a great va- 
riety of valuable agricultural plants, adapted to bay 
and pasture, I cannot but loudly and pressingly call 
upon public-spirited individuals, and, more particu- 
larly, upon agricultural societies, of which several 
are established in the county, to try the effect of cul- 
tivation upon several which I shall enumerate, or upon 
such a Section from them as shall be deemed, on 
examination, most worthy of trial. The plants may 
be easily known or identiii^d ; or, if any difficulty 
should arise on that head, the writer of this would 
engage to point them out, in their place of growth, to 
any proper person or persons, appointed by any such 
society, about Midsummer, in any season. 

The cultivation might be encouraged by a premium 
to such person as should grow and cultivate the pro- 
posed plant, to the extent of a certain breadth of 
land ; and a subscription for tliat purpose would be 
well compensated, by putting it in the power of the 
subscribers to procure such seeds ; and such sub- 
scribers should be entitled to the first preference^ 
The plantsr I should propose are as follow : 

1. Of the grasses, annual meadow-grass, (poa an- 
nua,) called also Suffolk grass, and said to have been 
there cultivated. Ttris is a fine and sweet herbage, 
and, though an annual, is so very tenacious of growth 
by its seeds, as to maintain itself in the ground. I 
think it would be an excellent mixture with trefoil. 

9i. The taller meadow-grasses (poa's pratensis and 
trivialis) ; these are excellent grasses, fine, and pro- 
ductive ; common in most meadows ; adapted to up* 
land, and not liable to perish from drought, being 
even found upon walls. They are certainly worthy of 
trial in cultivation, . 

3, The 
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3. The foxtail-grass (alopecoras pratensis) ha^ al- 
ready been cultivated with success, and wbrthy of 
more extensive trial, being early and productive, and 
excellent in hay or pasture. 

4. Fescue grasses, (festuca elatior and pratensis) 
excellent meadow and pasture grasses ; the eiFect of 
cultivation on which should certainly be tried. 

5. Crested dogstail-grass, (cynosums cristatus) very 
common in the old, pastures, both of this county and 
Leicestershire, and forming the principal staple of 
the best pastures. 

6. Vernal grass, (anthoxanthum odoratam) fine 
herbage and e^rly, but not very productive ; said to 
occasion the sweet odour of new mown hay ; very 
common early in the spring. 

7. Rough cock*s-foot-grass, (dactylus glomerattts) ; 
poarse, but affording'a plentiful production of blades 
of grass. Cultivated on good land^ this grass wooM 
probably mow thi'ee times in one season, for hay or 
green food. 

8. Meadow bat-grass, (avena pratensis); a much 
better plant than the oat-grass that has been culti- 
vated 1[bronius mollis): it abounds in many good 
meadows. 

These grasses are all hardy perennials, abounding 
naturally in the best meadows and pastures; but their 
abundance must certainly be promoted by cukivatioft. 
I believe a selection from them would be much supe- 
ripr to ray-»grass on all kinds of land. 

9. To these I shall add some of the annual bromus's, 
which would, probably, form a very e^rly spring-pas- 
ture. Br. Withering has brought a gra^s of this spe- 
dies from Portugal, which he remarks to be a full' 
month earlier than pur native gvass : having cultiva-r 

ted 
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ted it fot some time^ he has made ^e a present of 
a snisJl bag of the seed, which I mean to give a fair 
trial. It very much resembles one of our native 
grasses, the barren brome-grass, (bromus sterilis). 
Being an annual, it may be sown with clover, on' land 
intended to lay one year only. This grass was sown, 
jand was nearly as early as rye. 

10. The cow-grass, or cow-clover, (trifolium flexu- 
osum,) has been sown, and approved, upon a small 
scale, being lasting in the ground; encouragement 
should be given to save the seed in a larger quantity 
than has yet been done. 

As it has been remarked, that the land tires of 
clover by frequent repetition, some other plants 
should be tried that may be introduced occasionally 
as a substitute, or to prolong the term of rotation : 
many offer themselves whose merit is yet unknown by 
experience : I shall farther name 

11. Melilot, (trifolium melilotus officinalis); this 
plant is common in most parts of the county ; it is 
very luxuriant and vigorous of growth. I have tried 
different horses with it, who are always fond of it. 
Dr, Withering says, all kinds of stock eat it ; I have, 
therefore, often thought it deserves trial, in cultiva- 
tion, as a pasture-plant ; but, being a very bad corn- 
weed in many open fields, care should be taken to 
prevent its growth in tillage. I think it might be 
sown with advantage on land intended for pasture 
three or four yeiars. I saw it, plentifully, in land in- 
tended to be mown for hay, in King's CliflF, and 
thought it an advantage to the hay-crop. 

12. Kidney vetch, or lady's finger, (anthyllus vul- 
fieraria,) common in many parts of the county, 
particularly on the grass-plater of Brackley Field;, 

plentiful 
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plentifttU In grass-land, between Kettering and 
Bockingham, and in many other places, this is no 
contemptible pasture^plant, being productive and of 
vigorous growth. I have many times observed my 
horse eat it greedily : it is said, in Withering's Bo- 
tany, to make an excellent sheep-pasture. I have 
observed it to grow, with great rapidity and luxuri- 
ance, on poor barren gravel, fresh dug from a canal, 
80 as quickly to establish itself. It is a hardy pe- 
rennial,, and grows well in poor land; the flowery 
heads have the habit of clover; and, being of a pale 
yellow cast, might properly enough be termed yel^ 
low clover, 

}d. Hop-trefoil, (trifolium agrarium,) common in 
corn-stubbles and meadows : has never, to my know- 
ledge, been cultivated in 1797 ; though I believe it 
quite equal to the plant cultivated as trefoil, against 
which it might be tried. An annual plant ; the seecl 
has i^ince been sold in the markets. 1806. 

14. Bird's-foot trefoil (lotus corniculatus) abounds iq 
many parts of the county ; and 1 have observed it to 
grow on all kinds of soil, from the driest gravel to the 
xottenest bog, strongly recommended for cultivation 
by Anderson. Mr. Woodward says, " there is no doubt 
'^ but it might be cultivated to great advantage : in 
" moist meadows it grows to a great height, much 
*^ higher than any of the trefoils, or medicagp lupu- 
" lina, ^nd makes extremely good hay ;" it is sponta- 
neous almost every where, b|it has never, to my 
knowledge, been cultivated. 

15. Tufted vetch, (vicia cracca); all kinds pf cattle 
are fond of this plant ; and it is very nutritive either 
green or in hay. It is a per^nial plant, not uncom- 
mon 
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BioD io meadows and hedges. The cultivation of this 
lasting plant is a desideratum in agriculture. 

16. Yellow vetchling, (lathyrus pratensis): fpr the 
cultivation of this plant a premium has been offered, 
some years ago^ b; the Bath Agriculture Society ; but 
I know not with what effect. It is not uncommon in 
meadows, pastures, and hedges. I believe cattle are 
not fond of it green, but they eat it well in hay. 

17. -Upland bumet, (poterium sanguisorba) : this 
plant is very different and distinct from the meadow 
burnet. I found a few specimens of it in the north 
part of Rockingham Forest, and between King's Cliff 
and Wandsford. It is a native of calcareous soils ; 
has been a good deal cultivated, in Staffordshire, on 
gravelly loams, where it is in some repute with a few 
persons. I suspect it would answer much better on 
limestone land, to which it is natural, or on chalk : 
it makes excellent cow-pasture; and sheep-pasture 
also, if kept well stocked ; but, if suffered to grow long, 
it becomes iough and stalky, and sheep then leave it 
if they have other food. This plant is the staple 
herbage on the best sheep-land of Salisbury Plain, 
where it is bitten over daily, and supports immense 
numbers of sheep. 1 cannot but strongly recommend 
its culture on calcareous soil. The seed is to be 
bought in London, which may, perhaps, facilitate its 
culture, rather than the slow process of raising seed 
from straggling plants. 

18. Meadow burnet^ (sanguisorba officinalis); es- 
teemed, in hay, by some attentive persbns; common 
in moist meadows, but never^ to my knowledge, cul-^ 
tivated. ^ t 

19. Cow-. 
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19.' Cow-grass, or cow-wheat, (melampyram pr^ 
tense). This plant I did not see in the county, but, 
doubtless, overlooked it, as it is by no means uncom- 
mon in woods and shady places. Dr. Withering says^ 
cows are very fond of it, and, where it abounds, the 
butter is yellow, and uncommonly good. I believe 
this plant deserves attention. 

£0. Lucern, (medicago sativa). This plant shoulc} 
faave more general trials, being very productive and 
grateful to stock. It will very well bear transplanting^ 
as I have experienced, and should, therefore, recom-^ 
mend raising it on a seed-bed, and transplanting it 
into very clean ground after turnips. 

I cannot but strongly recommend to, and request 
of, the different agricultural societies, that they would 
make trial of the above plants, or of such of them as 
they shall judge most deserving of trial. Hie intro* 
duction of a new and valuable plant is a considerable 
point gained in agriculture ; and it will be easily r^ 
collected, how short a time has elapsed since tbe 
introduction of even turnips and clover, whdse valtie 
and importance are now so well established, that it 
would hardly be conceived possible to carry on the 
business of a farm without them; and I have no 
doubt but other plants may still be introduced to greai 
advantage, to the improvement of our pastures, and to 
theincreasing of our resources for maintaining live stockir 

The Lamport Society are of opinion,, that strctng" 
clay loam, intended for pasture> should have a dres- 
siqg of Jin^, immediately previous to sowing tb^ 
g^ass-seeds with a opring corn-crop^ as tb6 beneficial 
effects of lime are more evident when laud is laid tot 
grass, than when in tillage. If the land be intended 
to lay two, three, or more, years, the proper seeds. 
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as yet known, are six lb. of red clover, six lb. of white 
ditto, and ibar lb. of trefoil, to each acre, with from a 
peck to a bushel of ray-gra<is, to be varied according 
to the nature of the soil : if much risk of a crop of 
clover, the more ray-grass should be sown. If de- 
signed to lay but one year, and to be mown, 10 lb. of 
red clover are sufficient ; but, if to be grazed, 14 lb. 
per acre should be sown. Clover, amongst wheat, 
shpuld be sown as earjy in the spring as the land will 
work properly : in spring-crops, at the time of sow- 
ing the com, if the crop be likely to be a heavy one ; 
but, if the cori>*crop be likely to be light, the seeds 
should be sown some time after the corn, otherwise, 
in a growing season, the young clover may be very 
injuri(»is to the corn. The best way of covering 
seeds is to roll the land before sowing them, and 
again after harrowing. 

The Society are also of opinion, that grasses going to 
seed, on pasture-land, is an injury to the land, as ex- 
hausting thesoil of its fertile quality ; though, if the 
land be but thinly planted with grasses, ii may be be- 
neficial by shedding its seed to improve a future crop. 

On the black soil of Kettering Field, lately enclo- 
sed, Mr. Wright shewed me a striking and successful 
instance of an excellent pasture, raised by one of his 
neighbours, upon a large field, without ploughing or 
growing any crop, and which he deemed capital 
management, at least so far as the turning of tillage- 
Icmd into pasture is conceraed. This field, allotted 
asd fenced from the common field, was, principally^ 
wbeatHBtubUe : having been well fallowed in the com- 
mon field, the occupier, desirous of bringing it to 
inunediate pasture, sowed, the succeeding spring, a 
plentiful allowance of red and white clover, particu* 

larly 
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larly the latter, upon the wheat-stubble, without 
ploughing, tillage, or any crop, and harrowed it well 
in; it is now, Aug. 1806, well stocked with sheep, 
and an excellent pasture : the seeds were sown in 
the spring of 1805. 

Mr. Wright, who keeps a number of horses em* 
ployed in road-waggons to London, is aiming at ex- 
tending his breadth of grass-land ; he lays down, with 
every sort of crop, wheat, barley, oats, or beans, but 
approves least of laying to grass with beans. 

From the success of the above experiment, by his 
neighbour, he wishes he too had sown grass-seeds on 
wheat-stubble, as his own seeds, sown with a crop, do 
not, by any means, appear equally promising. 

The Lamport Society are of opinion, that if two 
white crops be taken in saccession, before laying 
land to grass (as, for instance, barley after wheat,) 
such land ought to have a dressing of rotten dung or 
lime, previous to sowing the barley and seeds ; such 
dressing to be given a short time before ploughing, 
and to plough it near the ijime of sowing. 



SECT. III. — HAY-HARVEST. 

The time of hay-harvest is, in this county, chiefly 
in July; at least, the present year, 1797, little was 
mown in June. The management of bay seems 
nearly alike throughout the kingdom ; after mowing, 
the swathes are spread all over the ground, which is 
called tedding; the tedded hay is then raked into 

rows. 
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T0WS9 called winrowsy and the winrows formed ioto 
small cocks ; the next day, when the sun shines, the 
cocks are cast into square beds, and, these beds being 
afterwards turned over, the hay will generally be fit 
for forming into large cocks and carrying to the 
stack. In cloudy weather, some of the middle ope* 
rations will want repeating ; and, in very fine sunshine 
weather, some of them may be omitted. In showery 
weather, it has been thought better not to break the 
swathes, but to rake them over, and afterwards to 
form into small cocks, taking the opportunity of 
spreading the cocks when the weather is dry, and 
forming them again in the evening, or upon the ap- 
proach of rain. The hay of clover or vetches should 
never be spread open, but the swathes turned till it 
is dry, and then got together into cocks and carried 
to the stack. The theory of hay-making is founded on 
this principle, that the grass mown shall be.exposed as 
much as possible to the sun, to evaporate its watery 
particles, and as little as possible to rain, which would 
have the eflFect of carrying off, in decoction^ its intrinsic 
juices and most nutritive particles. There is reason to 
believe, that hay is often suffered to grow too long, for 
the sake of increase in quantity, by which, becoming 
stalky, it loses in quality as it gains in quantity, be- 
sides drawing from and exhausting the ground, and 
lessening the growth of aftermath. 

Much damage i& done in the hay-ground of this 
county by floods. I observed meadows, on the Char- 
well, after mowing, under water, and considerable 
tracts of meadow-land, ready for mowing, on the Nen, 
in the same predicament. 

Near Isham, I observed clover for hay in small 

cocks. 
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cocks, made from the swathes^ which eocks diey' 
were then turning and lightening up to dry. 

In the stacking of hay, I did not hear of saving 
being used, nor even that tunnels or hollows are japr 
plied, to draw off the vapourous matter generaCfd in 
the fermentation of the hay-stack : though a . good 
deal has been said and written in commendation of 
this latter practice, I believe the graaier finds it much 
better smothered in the stack, and that he cftnnot 
discharge it without injuring the hay, and le^^ning itt 
valuable qualities. 

On making gras&-seed hay, the Lamport Society 
direct, to turn it with a rake, as often as needful, until 
made into cocks ; this will forward it as fast a3 spreads 
ing it, and much of the leaf is thereby saved, which 
is the most valuable part of the fodder, if not quite 
dry when carried. Some layers of sweet wheat straw 
should be laid aniongst it. ^ 



SECT. IV. — FEEDING. 



A VERY great number of sheep and cattle are fat- 
tened in the pastures of this county ; of the sheep, 
a great part are bred* in the county, but some are 
bought in from elsewhere. Wiltshires are bought at 
Weyhill fair, and a great number of the Cotteswold 
breed are bought at the fairs at Banbury ; they are 
fattened through the summer in clover or old turf' 
pastures, and great numbers are sold at the autumnal, 
fairs to the London and other markets. 

When 
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When the wiater comes on^ the green Cropt are re- 
sorted tOy principally turnips and coletsieedy which are 
divided by hurdles, and small portions only given to 
tibe sheep at a time ; they are, in part, sold off during 
the wihter mpnthS) and, in part, fatted up on the 
spring-grass and then sold. 

Of the cattle fatted in this county, a small por- 
tion only are bred therein, which are generally of 
the improved long -homed kind, but some short 
horns are also bred here ; great numbers of Scots 
and Welch are bought in, as also Herefords and 
tong horos from Stafiordshire and Shropshire, and 
Aion horns from Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, both 
oxen and heifers ; these are principally fatted at grass, 
and great numhers sold from the pastures ; but some 
ate kept on through the winter, and furnished with 
oil-C3tke and hay, or turnips, and sometimes with 
ground barley or other grain, but not very commonly. 
I am informed, the best hay of this county, with a 
few turnips, \tiill bring on the largest oxen suffi- 
ciently, without any assistance from more expensive 
fi>od. 

Mr. Donaldson observes, that about one half of 
the ^tidosed land is old enclosure, and principally 
occupied as gracing farms ; on this very little graiii 
^ grown, ihe land being principally employed in the 
fiktting of cattle, or the breeding and fatting of 
fcheep, or odcupied an ^airy-farms. 

When cAttle have had the summer's grass, on the 
ttpptoCtoh of winter they are oft^n continued in the 
p^ture, and hay given twice a day, on which they 
will' do Well. "The cattle for sale are generally con- 
iigned to a salesman in London. It is a maxim, with 
^'l^onhaidptpnshire graeier^ to winter only, the best 
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and most thriving beasts, which aie sure to pay the 
ttlost. The beast that does not dirive well they are 
always most aD]fpdiMi to part with first. 

A great many half fat cattle are bought from Staf- 
fordshire and elsewhere^ soon in the spring, to finish 
in the early feeding pastures of this county. 

The modem enclosed parishes are generally divided 
into farmsy consisting of part permanent pasture, 
part clover and artificial grasses, and part cultivated 
for grain and green crops, and have often a proper* 
tion of meadow-land; on such farms the dairy is 
sometimes an object, but more generally feedings 
Sheep are fed on the clover and artificial grasses, 
cattle in the permanent pastures, and both have oc- 
casional assistance from the green crops. This sys- 
tem, I thinks much more to be commended than that 
of pastufe only, as yielding a greater gross produce, 
tmploying more hands in cultivation, anc^ tending to 
support a larger population. 

It seems difficult to ascertain the quantity of stock 
that can be fatted or fed on a given number of 
acres, on account of the land being generally oc- 
cupied by a mixt stock. Mr. Martin informed me, 
his chicory would have summered six sheep per 
acre ; and I was told of instances, in the coiuity, of a 
good crop of the first year's clover summering ten 
sheep per acre. But this can be only through the 
most plentiful time^ in a plentiful summer. Mr. 
Young observes. Annals, No* xxxvi. *' The grazing- 
'' lands here are stocked in the proportion of one ox 
*' and one sheep to two acres, besides which, one 
" sheep is kept in winter: there is much winter fitt- 
'' tening, and all upon hay, which is given in the 
'^ barbarous way of scattering it about the fields, the 

<' stacks 
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*^ stacks being made where it grows: a very great 
** knprovemeDt might be made, in this part of their 
^ economy, by stacking their hay near to small farm* 
^'^ards, which might be made with furze, faggots, 8cc« 
'' at a small expense ; these would collect dung, an^ 
'' that would enable them to have cabbages for winter 
'^ food, which would yield a much greater profit than 
« hay." 

Notwithstanding this theory, I find i^ very strong 
idea, amongst the occupiers of grazing-farms> that 
stock will do much better, ranging at liberty, on old 
pasture-land, (where they meet with occasional pick* 
ing^) and hay occasionally given them, than they 
will do confined in a stall or yard; particularly 
unless, in the latter situation, they have better and 
more expensive food ; also, in the present, system, 
thejf require but little care and attention ; and I be- 
lieve the graziers wiU not be readily prevailed on to 
change it for stall-feeding and cabbage-cultivation. 
I find, however, that both corn and oil-cake are in 
use, but only on a small scale. 

In a farther tour through this county, in the sum* 
mer of 1806, I had an opportunity of examining s^^ 
veral grazing occupations, some of which I am at 
Uberty to detail, without concealing any particulars, 
and others not. Mr. Bull, of Davwtry, very kindly 
sent a very intelligent frienfi to show me his grazing 
occupation, at Fawsley, of about 300 acres^ and would 
have |;ooe himsdf, but for the effects of an accident. 
The parish of Fawsley belongs to the Knightley fa* 
mily, who reside in it : it contains about 3,000 acres9 
without a single blade of com, being wholly at grass 
and applied to feeding, and mostly to the fatting of 
oxen and bx«#ding and fatting of sheep. Mf. Bull 

a:8 hai 
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ims here a rich grazing close of 310 acres^ stockedi 
tesides sheep, with oxen of various breeds ; the num- 
ber in this pastuce, Aug. 1806, was 90 head of dif- 
fefent breeds, Hereford, Longhom, Scotch, and 
Welch : with «ome of mongrel breeds : some of the 
prime Herefords cost in 28/. each; and he admits, 
may come to 14 or 15 score the quarter; but does hot 
in general prefer heavy oxen : has a great many more 
in other pastures ; some of the Welch not expected to 
make more than eight score the quarter : says, that 
many oxen, bought in last year, are now selting, at 
Smithfield, so as not to make more than prime oost, at 
4ScI. per lb. which is the present price of bard growers, 
or inferior beasts ; but the prime oxen are worth to 
7kd. per lb« In general, one-third of the vaioe of 
an ox, in Smithfield, is more than the gnoeier^ gels 
for a yearns keeping, united with expense, trouble, 
risk, and interest of capital. Many buUocks, of die 
Pontypool breed, (Monmouthshire,) are grazed in 
this neighbourhood, some so small as not to come to 
more than six score per quarter when fat: spay heifers 
also grazed in this neighbourhood, as well as bullocks. 
. Leicester sheep are bred here, and grazed with the 
buUocks. Prime lots of two shear weathers, av^n^e 
SO lb. the quarter each, ' all round, and shear four to 
the tod. Flocki,^ in general, four to five to the tod 
,of 28 1b. Pasture, at present, Aug. 1806, plentiful, 
from the late frequent showers, but had been bare and 
scarce in May and June last from the effects of diought. 
' Mr. Paniel Bosworth, of Holmby-Lodge, grazes a 
good many bullocks and spay-heifers ; had» when I 
^aw them, Aug. 28, 1806, about 50 in hand, and as 
many had been sent this season ta Smithfield, but no 
great ok he%vy ones. .The soits, Lpnghom, Herefcwrd^ 
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SevoAy Seotek, and Welch> bought from jobbers, at 
Beighbociriiag fainr^at fiom 1^/. to 9.0 1 , each, weight, 
^dteii. fat, 9' to 1^ score per quarter. Mr. Bosworth 
i^Ui hi» own cattle in Smithfield, and goes up for 
that purpose : has a drove now on the road, which 
be will fbUow. Mjr. BuU, of Daventry, does the same. 
The present Smithfield' places^ Qd. to lid. per lb. 
sinking, the offiiU Mr. Bosworth never stiaU»feeds> 
hmng no sheds*;, nor can have any without building 
dtdm himself, yet keeps a lot of oxen for January, 
winch he- supports by spreading thin on the best feed- 
ing land, and with a little faliy ; buys in store-stock, 
j^iogretsively,. the whole year round, as the fat ones 
«re' sold*;; and showed me a lot of Welch bullocks, 
bon^bt lately i^t 1S& 10 »• each, which he hopes will 
siake nine score the quarter within twelve months. 
•They remaiB upon hand, on the average, from nine 
to twelve' months* 

As) sometiHHt^)eosaiion for the manure lost by the 
bullocks grazing at large, I found, on Mr. Bu]r« oo- 
tm|)aiioii>' the dung- collected together; in heaps^. by a 
labourer with a horse and c^t, whioh, after due fer- 
mentation,, is again' oiirriisd away and spread on the 
iand. 

Mc:Bo»worthibreedBagood'inapy sheep, but buys 
in some :. he showed nle hi9«two sheilr-^ethers, which 
Xesthnate wdU average'^ 30 lb. per qparter; which he 
supposes right. He sold them last year, t4> a country 
Initcher^ at three guineas asid' a half ea^h. 
' 'I went otvei^ a very capital gr^ing farm^ the occu- 
pier of'Aiffaich,;not wishing to have his name brought 
fontanrd^;* Isknnotat liberty to mcmtion ; but was at- 
.tWnded bjr thfe bailiff, who has the care of the team 

ailHt caltsviitiio>i bift is noit. connected* intimately with 
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the sheep and cattle stock. The shepherd is a la- 
bourer with a family, and the caitle are attended to 
in a similar way : size of the farm my guide was un- 
certain of, but supposed 6 or 700 acres. The tillage 
on this farm is noticed under '^ Rotation of Crops.'* 
No wheat grown in the parish, which may be 3,000 
acres ; and this farm be thinks about one-fourth of 
the whole : the grain grown in the parish does not 
exceed 50 acres ; and the population ten or twelve 
families, and about sixty persons, including the cler- 
gyman's family. The parish is antient enclosure, and 
the soil a deep rich loam. 

The occupier of this farm has sometimes had, as I 
h^ve been informed, 300 oxen, but not wholly con- 
fined to this farm, he having other grazing occupa- 
tions. No cattle are bred here, but the oxen wholly 
bought in. The bailiff showed me, in different pais- 
tures, 105 oxen ; they were all prime cattle, of the 
largest and most valuable breeds, Hereford^ Long- 
horn, Devon, and a few of other sorts. He thinks 
about 60 have been sent to Smithfield this season, but 
knows not how many more were upon the farm, it not 
being his department, and I did not see the whole of 
the premises. About 100 acres of land are mown for 
hay, and stacked in different parts of the farm for the 
convenience of foddering otk the turf in severe winter 
weather ,* a part being drawn home for the hor9e6 and 
home-stock. 

The bailiff knew nothing of the prifces at which 
oxen were bought in or sold out, or of thdr weight 
per quarter ; but some of them were of great sizCj 
and must feed to 18 or 20 score the quarter, and from 
these weights for the largest, down to 15, 1£,, or lO^ 
score thi^ quarter the nuallest. I think the average 
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of the 105 oxen I viewed must be between 12 and 15 
score the quarter, 240 to 300 lb. with many above the 
hu-gest weight. A lot of 30 or 40 are sometimes 
stall-fed iu winter, with oil-cake and hay. The sheds 
are old, of no particular contrivance, (timber and 
thatch,) and the oxen simply tied to a post* 

Mr. Bull, of Daventry, observed to me, that few 
£Ett oxen are stall-fed in this county ; they can gene* 
rally be kept in pastures to the end of January on 
picking, with the assistance of bay, and by that time, 
himself, and most graziers of the county, finish their 
fat oxen ; a few, however, are occasionally stalled on 
oil-cake and hay : but the general supply of Iiondon, 
for the end of winter, and beginning of spring, is 
/from Norfolk and the western counties. 

On the capital farm, above, referred to, the sheep* 
stock is regularly bred on the farm, and noneevec 
bought in. . About 500 breeding ewes are kept,, of 
tbe motit useful Leicestershire kind, and some rams 
annuidly procured from that county: about. 1,400 are 
annually shorn : if th^ 500 ewes rear 600 lambs, the 
theariug will consist of 500 breeding ewes,, 600 hog- 
gits, or yearlings, ewe and wether, and SOO two-shear 
wethers; 100 culling ewes, and 200 hoggits, or 
theaves, being annually sold at the neighDouring 
fitirs, or at home to butchers^ jobbers, or farmers, 
and 300 two-shear wethers sent to Smithfield; the 
fleeces are four to five to the tod of 28 lb. 

.The turnips on this farm are eaten entirely by 
Iambs, the first winter after weaning from the ewe ; 
they have no turnips afterwards : the culling ewes 
and hoggits, or tt|<e^ves, that are not wanted for 
jitock, are sold off in autuinq, or before the approach 
of winter : the diear hogs, aiid two-shear weathers, 

as 
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lis wen as store 6wes, ate kept in condition through 
the winter, withoot tornips or other artificial green 
food; by being spread thin dn the grass-land: tfa# 
fat stock, of course, on the best feeding land, reser-^ 
ved in a proper state for their sapport, with the 
addition of a little bay in deep snows and severe 
frost. 

A large tract of country, in the neigfabonrhood 
of this farm, and in some other districts of the county, 
is kept almost wholly at grass, and employed in 
feeding cattle, principally oxen and spay-beifers, and 
in breeding and fatting of sheep. These districtsi 
having been long enclosed, and, consisiing of deeip 
rich loam, have (by the grass having lon^ lain, and 
had time to strike deep roots) acquired a rich pro-* 
ductive herbage of a highly nutricious; quality, capa* 
ble of forcing fat the largest oxen and she<^,'; and the 
occupiers having, by degrees, incr^as^d their capita), 
have the meansof procuring and im^proving the most 
valuable live stock. Much of this rich old pasture^ 
land will scarce admit of farther improvement, other 
than extirpating and keeping it clear of weeds ; but a 
large proportion is certainly capaUe of great im- 
provement by drainage, removing ant-bills, exiirpa«<- 
ting bushes, furze, and weed$; and I have no doubt, 
but a considerable portion may be highly improved, 
and in the most profitable way, by breaking up for 
crops, and, after clean fallowing, laying down in 
a better form, with due attention to drainage where 
>vanted. 

But these districts, where void of manufactures, vtt 
naturally thin of inhabitants, as feeding-land, ih this 
state of improvement, affords little employment i and 
;he increasing f^mili^s, if such there be, must in piurt 
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emigrate to towns or manufactures; but it is from 
such districts that the immense consumption of ani<- 
mal food in London, and other great cities and towns, 
can alone be supplied. 

I give the following estimate of the beef and mut- 
ton produced in Northamptonshire. It is very clear, 
from the nature of the subject, that every estimate of 
ihfs kind, founded as this is, only on conjecture and 
general observation, must be uncertain ; it is, how- 
evei^, the best I can at present produce, and may 
stand for future correction. 

Acres. 

The grass-land and green crops of the county 

I ^'stitnate at, about 400,000 

Which land, I supposed stocked and occupied as 

follows : 

By Horses 100,000 

By daily and store-cattle . . 100,000 

By sheep and feeding cattle 200,000 

The beef and mutton produced in this county is 
supposed to be nearly equal in weight. The feeding 
cattle are very generally bought from other counties, 
at about two-thirds of their value when fat. The 
sheep are bred and reared in the county. I estimate 
that an acre of Northamptonshire land will produce 
180 lb. per annum of beef or mutton bred on the 
land ; but, of beef> from cattle bought in as they are, 
from elsewhere, MO lb. per acre. 

Acres. 

I suppose, applied to the rearing and fatting 

of sheep, 15O,00Q 

And to the feeding of oxen and other cattle 50,000 

as above account, 200,000 

150,000 acres, 



ft. 

150,000 acres, applied to the rearing and 
fatting of sheep, produces, at 180 lb. . 
per acre, of mutton, * . . • . 27^)00,000 

50,000 acres, applied to the feeding of 
cattle, such cattle being bought in, in 
good store condition, produce, at 
540 lb. per acre, of beef, 27>000,000 

If ^e suppose the sheep to average £7 lb. per quar- 
ter, then the number of sheep, annually fatted, to 
produce the above, will be 250,000. 

And reckoning the cattle to average 10 score the 
quarter each, the number, fatted annually, to produce 
as above, is 33,750. 

# 

Feeding land.—M. Daniel Bosworth, of Holmby- 
Lodge, informed me, that he has leave from his land- 
lord to break up some old ant-hill pastures, upon con- 
dition of taking but two crops, then fallow ; or tur- 
nips, or coleseed, and lay down the fourth year with 
barley and seeds ; but thinks it would not answer so 
well as grazing upon a seven years lease, which is his 
present tenure ; as he says, it ought to have in the 
tillage 20 quarters of lime per acre. 

The Lamport Society are of opinion, that grazing 
land should be cleared of ant-hills ; for, although there 
may appear a greater surface where they abound than 
tipon level ground, the quantity of herbage produced 
upon them is so small, and the quality so inferior, 
as. to be of much less value than level land. The 
cheapest and most effectual method is to cut them 
entirely off with a spade, observing not to leave the 
middle hollow but rather convex, laying it in in large 
heaps, and mixing it with lime when the turf is decayed, 

as 
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as a dressing for gras8*Iand; unless it be on strong 
days^tben they are better performed by the old mode 
of paring, taking out the inside of the hill and re- 
placiDg the tnrf* 

This remedy is wanted, and ought to be applied to 
a large proportion of the old grazing-land of this 
county, in some of which the ant-bills are so abun- 
dant, that it is possible to walk over many acres, step 
by step, from one ant-hill to another, without ever 
coming upon the level ground : it must, however, be 
admitted, that the most industrious occupiers, and 
best managers, have generally cleared their premises 
of these nuisances^ 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND OMCUrARm. 



THIS county contains nothing par^ciilfii^ |p^thK9 
way; the farm-houses and labourers cottages have 
gardens, for raising the usual vegetables, such as 
pease, beans, cabbages, potatoes, 8cc. Perhaps it 
would be well, if labourers' tenements had in general 
more garden-ground, as such land, well managed, is 
more productive than under the usual farm cultivation ; 
and, I think, every industrious labourer should have 
so much ground as he can well manage, in garden 
culture. Respecting orchards, the county is not 
wholly without them, although not famous for them. 
I saw instances of productive orchards at Walgrave, 
Weston Favel, and several other places about the 
centre of the county ; the sorts of fruit, apples, pears,, 
cherries, and walnuts. If orchards were at all an object^ 
there are, doubtless, situations and soils adapted for 
fruit trees : the most proper scite is, a deep friable loam^ 
on a marl bottom, and a sheltered situation, covered 
from the north and east winds ; but fruit is a produc- 
tion not much attended to in this county. 

In my tour through the county, in 1806, I had an 
opp^ortunity of observing the excellence of the garden- 
ground 
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ground around Northampton^ where onions and car- 
rots are cultivated in great plenty and perfection^ as 
well as every other kind of kitchen garden stuff. 
William Smith, gardener, of that place, had just 
sown half an acre of cabbage plants, after early pease, 
and the land well limed ; this land was in the following 
course: 1. early pease, the land limed, and cabbage 
plants the same year ; 2. potatoes ; 3. wheat, tlie 
land not digged, but ploughed for the plants. 

There are also very good fruit orchards, for domes- 
tic use, around this town. Smith infotmed me, that 
he had, this year, bought an apple orchard here, of 
two acres and 40 trees, for 25 guineas, from which 
lie expects 400 btrshels of fruit: some single trees, he 
'tfaiftks, hftTe on them 30 bushels ; cherries, and other 
ftuit, are «lso in plenty in the neighbourhood; the 
OrleaoB plvmb is here fine and w«ll flavoured, price 
in the market 6i^ per quart, or six for a penny. 
Smith, the gardener, drives a market cart regularly, 
twice a week, to Davetitry, 12 miles, with garden 
-ftiuff, ptSs^engers, and parcels ; says he has reared 12 
diiklrea by his industry, without any original capital ; 
teeps ai stout grey horse, of 16 hands high, for his 
market cart, of whose exploits he boasted to me, and 
f 'diire say with truth; says he can draw a ton the«aid 
1ft miles and betck the same day, or plough with his one 
liors^ as fBUch as ^me fiurmers teams^f three houses ; 
'lately Roughed his half ^cre, for cabbage plants^ 'Well, 
alid fetched 10 quarters of lime to manure it^ «it four 
' titeesi several naiies, with his one horse ; but be gives 
hith two bushels ^nd a half of com per weeky kesides 
hay anif gttiss. He goes to London at times for me- 
.kJns, which he can buy there cheaper than he oan 
x&m th^m. 
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CHAP. X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



THE woodlands of this county are very extensive^ 
and, from the breadth and quality of the soil they 
occupy^ are a matter of considerable national im- 
portance : the writer of this, therefore, proposes to 
occupy a few pages, in extracts from Mr. Donaldson 
and others, and in making his own observations on a 
subject so interesting to the public in general. 

The woodlands of Northamptonshire may be ar- 
ranged in four distinct classes : 1. forests; 2. chases; 
3. purlieu woods ; and, 4. woods and plantations^ be- 
ing freehold property. 

The forests are, I suppose, of the same tenure 
with the other crown lands, and may, in some de- 
gree, be considered as public property : the most con- 
siderable is that of Rockingham, situated in the north- 
west part of the county, which extends from neat 
Wandsford, on the great northern road, towards 
Weldon and Rockingham, and still farther south- 
west: as Mr. Donaldson observes, forming an al- 
most continued chain of woodland country for near 
20 mUes; though I believe the len§|^th to be hardly 

BO 
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WO much. TUtft^forest is certainly very extensive, I 
penetrated it on horsebltck from Rockingham to Wei- 
don, and again made an excursion from near King^s 
Cliff, with frequent interruptions from mounds and 
fences, insomuch, that it is not possible, without a 
guide, to know the boundaries, but it very probably 
contains 8 or 10 thousand acres. The next, in point 
of extent, is Whittlebury, or Whittlewood forest, ex- 
tending on the south border of the county, according 
to Mr. Young, above 1 1 miles in length, and con- 
taining, by his estimate, 7000 acres. I crossed this 
forest from Brackley to Towcester, and made several 
pretty long excursions from the road ; and again, in a 
circuitous direction from Pottersbury to Wakefield- 
Lodge, and thence into the London road, near Tow- 
cester : If to these two we add the third, viz. Salcey- 
Forest, between Northampton and Newport Pagnell, 
to the south of the road, we shall have an extent of 
forest land of about 20 thousand acres. 

The chaces of Geddington and Yardly are of con- 
aiderable extent ; the purlieu woods are both nume- 
rous and extensive, and cover large breadths of land. 
If to these be added the extensive woods and plan- 
tations that abound on private freehold property, I 
believe we shall have at least 20 thousand acres more 
woodland, making, with the forests, an extent of 
woodland, to the amount of 40 thousand acres. I be-> 
lieve this estimate not overcharged, the breadth of 
woodland, on many private estates, being very great ; 
witness those belonging to the famiUes of Exeter and 
Pomfret, asv well as on many other estates in the 
county, very advantageously apd ornamentally si* 
tuated. 

Mr« Donaldson has made and prootired many perti* 

nent 
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nent and judicious remarks on the management and 
abuses of the forest and purlieu woods : he has also 
made otlier remarkd^ tending to raise an alarmi re* 
spec ting a probable scarcity of oak, for navy uses, 
in which I can, by no means, agree with him, and 
therefore shall give my reasons why there is no dati- 
ger of such scarcity of navy-timber ever occurring ; 
and, if there was, that it would not be prevented 
by forest management, the land of which should be 
for the greatest part applied to the more valuable pur- 
poses of corn and pasture. 

The whole of what are now considered to be forest- 
woods are subject to the depasturage of the deer, and, 
at a stated time of the year, to the depasttirage also of 
the cattle belonging to those who reside in the adjoin- 
ing townships, and who claim to be possessed of a 
right of commonage; on these accounts, the profit 
arising to the proprietors of these woods, from the 
cutting of the timber and underwood, is small, com- 
pared with that arising from regular weUr*managed 
purlieu woods, which are not subject to the annoyance 
of the deer and cattle. 

The underwood in the forests and chaces principaDy 
consists of black and white thorn, ash, sallow, maple, 
and a small proportion of hazle. They are generally 
cut at from 12 to IB years growth ; the different woods 
are divided into so many parts or sales, as the number 
of years growth at which the underwood that is cut 
may amount to, so that a regular rotation in cutting 
takes place every year. 

The proprietors of the underwood, in the forest- 
woods, are empowered, by the antient laws and cus- 
toms of the forest, to fence in each part or sale, so 
soon as it is cut, and to keep it in band, as it is here 

termed, 
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termed, for seven years, except against the deer, 
which are let in at the expiration of four years ; but 
the cattle belonging to the commoners are not let in 
till the end of seven years from the time of cutting ; so 
that there are always seven parts, or sales, constantly 
in band, and in which the cattle of the commoners are 
not permitted at any time to depasture. But from the 
depredations to which the young underwood is sub- 
ject, by so early an invasion of the deer and cattle, 
even at the regular and stated times before mentioned, 
besides the great damages frequently sustained from 
inattention to the repaics of the fences, during the 
thne it should be kept in band, the heavy expenses 
attending the making a new fence in the first instance, 
and the c6ntinual expense incurred in keeping it in 
repair during the time it should stand, make the profit 
arising from ^he underwood very inconsiderable to the 
proprietor, compared with any moderate rent that 
might be expected from the land. The forest-under- 
wood, through the whole sale, or part which is cut, 
does not in general bring above 4/. the statute-acre, 
though sometimes it is sold as high as 6/. the acre 
upon an averi^ of the whole sale ; but this depends 
entirely on good management in keeping the fences in 
proper rejpair, so as to prevent the deer and cattle from 
breaking in before the limited periods, as well as in 
suffering the underwood to stand to a greater age than 
nsual. 

At the time the underwood is to be cut, it is par- 
celled out into small regular-sized lots, generally con- 
sisting of about a statute-rood of ground ; the divisions 
of the lots are made by cutting a number of small 
passages or openings, called trenches, which intersect 

NORTHAMPTONSH.] L Cach 
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each other at regular distances, and these trenches 
are just cut wide enough to admit of a passage be- 
tween each lot; the underwood is valued and sold 
standing, and the purchasers cut it and carry it away 
at their own expense. A considerable patt iif it .13 
made into hurdles, for folding 4sheep on tuijBAf)^; 4ie 
remainder is applied to other purposes, and wed as 
iire-wood. There were no coals in (the couojiy but 
what were brought up .4;he rivers Nen and WelljEmd ; 
but plenty of pit-coal is now (1806) brQU^h^ .^ 
the Grand Junction Canal to Blisworth, mthiU9' 
few (miles of Northampton and Stony Stratford, fr^emsi 
the QoUieries of Staffordshire and ^Warwickshire, 
and sold at different places on its banks ; i^rerWQQiji 
must, therefore, be less .wanted, and mu«t 4e<4in^:i9 
price. 

A fall of oak-*timber^ is genexaUy inade f^t rfhe 
proper season in that part, or j$ale, in whicblbe<tu}r 
derwood has been .cut; and this fall coQsisi^ pf tb^ 
most unthrifty and unimproving trees, bu^,|]|e.qH^pr 
tity and description of timber must depend,: of ^pr^e^ 
upon the state of the wood, as to the stp^k of .da^b^. 

It is a general custom in the forest- woods tp yidue 
and sell the trees standing. Distinct an^l afepar/^ 
valuations are generally put upon, the tiqaber, the.^^ 

;* There is a very smail qiun^ty of the onk-tunber taken 0111 of tibe 
forest-woods consumed in the country. It principally conasts of timber 
of a large size, and more fit for the use of the navy than for coantry pur- 
poses. It is therefore generally bought in large bargains, l^centsactort 
for the navy, who come into the county regularly every yea^» 4*^}^ ^ 
leason for fellii^ the o^-timber. 

Large timber is not unfit for country-purposes, as it can }>e sawed or 
clefted down to any size ; being worth more for navy -uses is the reason it 
is not used in the country. 

and 



aA4^h^ i^^i.regfieoX^yjdj. Aod it^om^times happens, 
ttf^i tjl^fe 4;hre^ #rti^^ are s^ Xo three different 
pjvxchas/ers; but it i8,q;^oi'e usual to «ell tlie tree and 
the top together^ reserving the bark, which is sold to 
Qne porch^^r, preyioiAS tp the fall of timber being 
m«4^« The condjlio^^ wd prices vary in. different 
par>(9 of th^ iP4>vinty; they run, generally, how- 
ever, at jffopn 7sp to 9s. ia tb^ pound of the value of 
th^ tree. 



The prices >of timber in this district are a» follow : 

.1797.— Oak, from It. 4d. to 9a. 6d. pel' foot. 

Ash, from lOrf. Xo Is. 6d. per vditto. 

EIip, from gd. to 1$. 44. per Aitto. 

Poplar, from 6d. to 1». per dh to. 
1806. — Oak, from 2*. 6d. to 35. Od. per iMttO* 

A4i, from Is. 6d. to 25. 6d. per ditto* 

Elm; . from Is. Od. to l5. &/. per ditto. 

Poplar, frx)m Is. Od. to is. 6d. per ditto. 

JSvexy other Idgid of white wood, such ^s beech, 
cbe^n^t, Hqx^ Sur. ^s at something more than the 
price of fir^wo^. Tb^se kinds of wood will ad- 
y^ifiQe in value whf n the Grand Junction Canal is* 
Q9pipl^t^ : they »r^ npw, 1806» worth from li. to, f' 
Ih $4^ i«f foot. ^'" i 

{t i^ a Q^tsin truth, ^nd well worthy of the serioU^C ' 
cppsiden^ljon of gpv^enunent, that the depredations 
o^fJW^ltted in th^ extensive forests and chases in 
t^^ qo^^tJ, by the deer and cattle destroying the 
young tre^s t^t ft very e^rly period, prevent the pos- 
sibility qf obtf^ning any considerable succession of 
o^k-!tilPb^r, s^ scarc^y uny saplings or young oaks are 
tQ \>e seeC; although there are, undoubtedly, great 
numbers of seedlings produced by the falling of 

L 2 the 
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the acorns; yet, when the number of destructiTe 
enemies, to which the seedlings are exposed in their 
infancy, is considered, it is a wonder how any pf them 
escape their devouring jaws. 

The forest-lands of this county are certainly ma- 
naged under a most defective system ; that of Whit- 
tlebury, whose soil is a good grey hazel loam, adapted 
to produce good oak or other timber, or which, under 
cultivation^ would produce corn or grass equally well 
as the average of the county, is in some places, for a 

^ large tract together, a mere thicket of blackthorns, and 
would be impenetrable were it not for the rides cut by 
art. In many places there is not an oak upon a dozen 
acres, or any other timber-tree ; but the land is wholly 
occupied by bushes of hazel, blackthorn, underwood, 
and pollards, with here and there a beech saplfng: 
in other places, a few ash-trees and pollards, some- 
times a few oaks, scattered, perhaps ten or a dozen 
upon an acre, yet often promising and kindly in 
growth ; there are but few bare spots, the vacancies 
being filled up with the underwoodd, hazel, maple, 
hawthorn, blackthorn, dogwood, and willow. 
^-. I know no land in England, of equal stafrfe, worse 
Irqisappiied than a great part of this forest, which, in 
; ^ny parts of it, would not support a humati being 
/ ,the whole yea*, from the produce of 50 acres. Some 

/ parts are more open, with large decaying oaks^ and 
bushes of underwood scattered, but a good turf, where 
unencumbered. In some places sallow and elder are 
the underwoods: a few good oaks near the rides. 

No stock in this forest but deer, horned cattle, and 
horses, and these thinly scattered, and the quantity 
of' timber produced on an average, annually, per 
acre, so very small, that this tract iaiay be said to be 

almost 
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almost lost to the community, except for producing 
fire*woo(i. 

One-tenth part of the whole foresti properly selec- 
ted, fenced from trespass, and the vacancies planted, 
would yield more timber, for centuries to come, than 
the whole forest will under its present system of ma- 
nagement. 

To render this forest-limd useful and prpductive to 
the community, I should propose for it to be disaf- 
forested, and thrown intoa threefold system of wood* 
land, cultivation, and pasturage. 

The improvement of the forest-lands, from worse 

» • ■ 

than a state of nature, to that of being productive 
and useful land, might clash with the interests oiT 
some, and, on that account, may be opposed by 
them ; but Purely, in the present state of society and 
population, every private interest ought to give way 
to the general good of the people and the state. The 
general cultivation of these lands would 6nd employ- 
ment for the industrious, would produce com and 
cattle for the markets, wool and hides for the manu- 
facturer, and would materially increase the revenue 
and the general resources. 

The state of the property in Whittlebury forest is 
as follows, as copied from Mr. Young : The under- 
wood belongs, by a grant of the crown, in the time of 
Charles II. to the Duke of Grafton and his heirs male 
for ever, with the right of fencing out the deer and 
all commonable cattle, during nine years after cutting. 
The timber is reserved to the crown ; and 14 parishes 
have a right of commonage for such cattle and horses 
(none for sheep and pigs) as they can support in 
winter. It would be natural to suppose such a right 
of more consequence than it really is. In 17B9, there 

were 
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were ibimd, by drivirfg rife fotest, tfo mote ttort ^ 
head' of cattle and horses; this, at 12s. pei: h^&A (6t 
summering, is 6nly 282/. 6)r fi^s's tfaah U. per dcre. 

The valu6 of tmderwobi) h ihadi m6re comsfderablie, 
boft the right of coftimonage is equally idiSichieyoli's to 
it and the tinib^r ; the laf te'r i& partic\ikl^ sYiflT^^rs 
greatly : the young oaks, of only nine years gMWth, 
are eaten tip, barked, or triimpted upOD, s6 tb&t kfone 
could 6scap6, ^dre it ndt for the thick^td di Madi:- 
ttiom that heW diid there protect 6ii^ ; and ifiiich da- 
mage is done by carthig, which thrghtb^ prevellfed 
by bcttef maniagemeiit. The depredadotife dt tfr6' cat- 
fie iM ' dieef are not so e&^iljr gu'drded ai^dfusft i tUt 
growth of hi^e years is littfe pV^FC^i^tiotl agdht^tth^m ; 
and, ih^e^d, it might as reasbnaWy be eXplfected t6 
raise a crop of corn withottt guarding a^n^t trespass, 
as a fiill growth of tirabet and uiklerW06d, the ktter 
feeing to the ^till as liable to ittjiiry as the fdftoer. 

Instead of the present systeiii, t WotrM pt^pbse-, 
firstly, tliat one-tenth of the whole breadth (if land, 
or some other proportion more prdpet, shbuld fee se- 
lected for timber, by pfbpifer ^nd tilistyjtfdgeiS, Who 
should fix upon such spots where th^ titiibeirWds kltld 
and promising, ahii which cohtaified i sufficient 
number of growing bak-tre^s, 6f prodiisfhg ptdnfs, 
without regarding altogethief' contigiiity ot (66ttip)EiCt- 
hess of situation ; and that this propbrtiott, s6 sfefetftfed, 
should lie well fenced in, and secured firbin trtst>a£s^, 
a? a nursery for timber, and" that this should fee d pwft 
of the allotment to the crown, and the vacant placed, 
if any tliere be, filled up by plantmgi 

2. That all other timber, in any part of the fore§t, 
fit for ship-building, should be markied out by a pur- 
veyor, anrf cut down withm a fixed tiirie, and the 

timber 
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limber conveyed to tbefiMivjprarsafialf,' andthe apjien* 
dages sold for defraying expenses, and accounted 
for. 

S; That aa. allotmcQt <tf land be given to his Grace 
the Duke of GfraAoa^ i» lieir^of underi^ood ; and other 
allotments to the land^owners and freeholders having 
right of common^ to be ascertained by commissioners 
appointed for the jHirpose, and as convenient and con- 
tiguous to their respective properties as may be ; and 
that' the timber, over and above navy timber^ growing 
M^ the respective allotments^ be offered with the land, 
«^ a valuatkui,^ and/ upon their refusiiig it, to be sold 
by auction. 

4. That the remaining. Idnd, being the property of 
the orown> over and above die woodlands fir^t men- 
tioaed, be divided into lots of frpm 100 to 300 acres 
each, and, with the timber growing thereon, (except 
naVy-timber,) be^sold by vuction to the best bidder; 
and that, to encourage bidders, the commissioners ap- 
pointed ^o this liufiness shoidd be empowered to take 
securities, or mortgages of such land, from the pimr^ 
chasers, at interest, such interest td be paid to tms- 
tees appointed, or into a proper office; and the- said- 
securitieg to be redeemable by the purchasers, when 
they should find it convenient* 

5. That, to encourage a growth of grain thereon,, 
aif attnual land-tax should be laid (suppose) in the 
foUowing proportion> viz. : Is. per acre upon all land 
left m its natural state ; 6d. per acre upon all land in 
a course of cultivation; and Is. per acre upon all 
land- laying at pasture more than seven years, such 
taa^ to commence at seven years from the time of sale, 
purchase, or aUotment ; or, if thought more equitable, 

such 
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sach land-tax to be bjr apotmd rate in some such pro- 
portion. 

By the above plan, IS^OOO acres of the forest-land 
of this county might be brought into cttltivation, and 
2000 acres of the best woodland reserved for timber, 
which (when fenced in, secure from trespass, and 
ready to begin cutting) might, under good manage* 
ment, furnish 2000 loads of timber per annum, for 
ever, and the clearing of the other parts of the forests 
might film sh the same quantity, until the selected 
woodlands should be ready to begin cutting; and that 
jthis quantity of timber, for navy and country uses 
conjointly, might be produced on this system, I have 
liot the least doubt ; and in the allotments made in 
lieu of rights, or in those sold, I see no Direction to 
reserving any select trees, not fiilly grown, for the 
public use, marking and registering them, even though 
they should nbt be cut down for 20 or SO years to 
come. 

It is very possible, that the annual produce above 
named, as probable during and after disafforesting, is 
more than the forests now produce, or will produce, 
by the present management ; yet I see no reason to 
doubt but that produce may be obtained, and, conscr 
quently, nine-tenths of the forest-lands are lost to th.e 
public, under the present system- 

•Salcey forest is of considerable extent, and contains 
some large grown oaks, but thin on the ground, with 
very little succession, of young trees or plants, A coq-? 
siderable quantity of large oak has been lately felled, 
and the felling done with the saw, which I cannp( 
commend, as it ik much inferior to axe-work: and as, 
jby grubbing, 12 inches additional length to each tre^ 
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will be obtained, and with little^ if any, more labour 
or expense. If anj gentleman shouki doubt this, I 
only wish the c^portonity of trying a couple of axe- 
felloes against a pair with the saw, which would suf- 
ficiently prove the superiority of the former. The tim- 
ber in this forest is now so thin on the ground, and so 
Toid of yooi^ plants for succession, that no consider- 
able supply of ship-timber must be expected from 
hence, after what is now on the ground shall be ex-^ 
hausted. All the young plants have long been ruined 
by the depredations of cattle, and no one acquainted 
with this forest can doubt, but more timber might have 
been produced from one-tenth of the compass of land, 
well fenced and secured from trespass, than has been 
from the whole in the established system. The 
open parts of the forest are stocked with deer, horses, 
and horned cattle. 

I estimate that the produce of navy and other tim- 
l;)er, from-the forestJands of this county, on their 
present system, for the whole of the next century, 
may be rated jupon an average of «10 loads from an 
acre, valped, with its appendages, at 5L per load; 
this would be 50/. per acre, in 100 years, or 10s. per 
acre per annum, rating the pasturage at 25. and the 
underwood at 6s. per acre per annum. The whole 
produce of the forest-land, to the public, is 185. per 
acre ; but this land, in a system of cultivation, might 
produce 5/. per acre per annum, bejng, I believe, 
nearly equal ia quality to the average of the land 
of the county. If the whole extent of the forest-land 
in the county be therefore 20,000 acres, then the gain 
to the public, by disafforesting these lands, would be 
82,000/. per annum, and the increase of national 
capital, in stocking them, about 100,000/. 

If 
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If fUi acre of ^itoo^ktlchcnii lie made t<^ yield the 
falae of 5L per amiun m timbeF, baric^ undervrood^ 
tec. fop eveiv I c(Hmdcnr it al9'of eqoal valu^ to the 
pabltd with cultivated hNid^ 

If the prodace of these fbresl^bAdk^ foi the next 
oentary^ be rigbUy estiniated at 50^^ pel: aerey the 
whole migbt be anticipated,, by dtsaffMCAtinlg aaid 
sale>> tlbos : 

Value of the-soily per acre • ... 20 

' li 

Of timber for navy-uses 20 

Of other timber and underwood • 10^ 



Tn all ... 5*0 



Respecting the subject of the possibility of a scar- 
city' of naVy-timber, what rieasoh can be' a'dVahced 
fbr' ^arboAririg any sucK id€a ? Has any want of it 
be^n' experienced during the present Ibi^g and exten-* 
A^e naval war i No such thiiig has beeii heard of; 
6il'i'' commerce and'sj^ritdf enterprize are such, that 
^6 import the greater part of what is used for 6uild- 
ihg and^ domestic uses: and the communiit^atioiis be- 
tl^een the sea-porls and the interior of the kingdom 
aVe ndi^' so easy, by the canal-system, that it may be 
d^^h ti'om any quarter. So long as we exist as a 
lifaritiitie nation, aild timber exists in any part' of the 
^Ibb'e, we canifof wiant the means of procuring it ; 
j£nd, the fact is, there is nothing like a scarcity of 
it, iSr the symptoms of approach, or probability of 
^arcity in our island. 

Mr. 



Ml". Dcmaldsoft obs^^rves : I ^ lim indebted to Mr. 
iEdiHoad^f of Boagfeton-Honse, for the following very 
filC^estitig obserratioils, and for manj others scat- 
1^^ m various parts of the report. 
9I PurHeu^woods^ are those woods which are situate 
imtiiedie^ly in the vicinity of the forest^ and whioh» 
at one tiiii^> fdri!hied a part of it ; but the respective 
Owners havitig^ at some fonjuer periods, obtained 
grsorts Md permisision from the erowh to disforest 
tk^my and to consid!er them as their own private pro- 
p6vtfy they are not now subject to any of the laws and 
reg^lauond to which forest-woods are subject. 

MandgeiiMnt of Purlien^Woodt. 

The management of what are called purlieu-woods, 
in this district, differs materially from those of the 
chase and forest woods. These woods being en- 
tire property, of course there is no obstacle to pre- 
vent the proprietors of them from pursuing the best 
mpde of cultivation and management in their power ; 
l>ut this advantage has been in very few instances 
taken ; and little improvement towards rendering theni 
more productive and profitable to the respective 
owners has been made. The underwood in these 
woods principally consists of hazle, ash, sallow, white 
and black thorn, and some maple; it is generally cut 
from 11 to 14 years growth, .Wheft the season for 
cutting arrives, which is so soon as the leaves are com- 
pletely off. That operation is performed under the 
direction of the owner of the woods or his agents 
The part intended to be cut is parcelled out, for the 
conveniiende of the purchasers, into regularly sized lots> 
consisting of 9fS statute square poles each. The whole 

of 
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of the underwood growing upon each lot is indiscrirmi* 
oateiy cut, and laid in one .direction, on the gxound 
from which it is produced ; and, in some instanc^p;^ 
care is taken to select such ash-poles as are of a larg^f 
size and properer to be converted to morie valuabie pm 
poses than those which are indiscriminately sold with 
the underwood. So soon as the operation of cutting 
id completed, and the wood parcelled out as above 
described, a valuation is put upon each lot or parceli 
according to its quality, and what it may consist of; 
and the whole is then sold to such persons as may be 
inclined to purchase the respective lots or parcels^ 
who, over and above the price of the underwood, re- 
pay the expense of cutting it, which is proportioned 
at so much per pole upon each lot, according to its 
quantity. Such as the present mode of management 
is in these woods, their produce is much more con- 
siderable to the proprietor than forest or chase woods \ 
lut, it is believed, it is by no means equal to the pro- 
duce of well-cultivated woods in other parts of the 
kingdom. The average-price of underwood, cut from 
1 1 to 14 years growth, is about 6/. per statute-acre ; 
but it is sometimes ^old so high as 8/. per acre. 

The underwood of the purlieu-woods, as well as 
of the other woods in this district, (the management 
of which is exactly the same as that of the purlieu- 
woods,) is principally bought by bakers, who consume 
It as fuel. A considerable quantitjr of the smooth 
wood IS ' manufactured into sheep-hurdles, which are 
used for temporary fencing : but, in all cases, a reser- 
Vatioti is made by the purchasers of the ash and sallow 
polesV which are used for various useful purposes in 
husbandry. A fall of oak-timber is usually made in 

that 
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that part or quarter irdm 'whence the underwood is 
cut; the quiantitj of' which; ofcourse^ depends* upon 
the state of the wood^ as to a stock of timber. 

The oak-timber in the purlieu and private woods, on 
ai!Count of there being so good a succession, as well 
as 6a account of there being a great deal of under- 
wood, seldom attains to so large a growth as that 
found in the forest and chase woods ; it is, therefore, 
niueh more fit and convertible for country-uses, and 
for all purposes of building and husbandry, and is 
principally bought by carpenters, joiners, wheel- 
wrights, and other lirtificers in the neighbourhood. 

CAflse-Woodi.— 'There are two chases in the county, 
viz: Geddington and Yardly. The former was once 
a part of Rockingham forest; but permission was 
given by the crown, mai^y years since,, to the ancestors 
of the Montagu family, to diisforest it, and to convert 
it into a chase; the latter, Mt is presumed, was once a 
part of Salcey forest, and has-been disforested like- 
Wise. 

"Geddington Chase is supposed to contain about 
1400 acres, of which, perhaps, 1200 acres are wood- 
land, the remainder consists of lawns, plains, ridings, 
and vistas. The whole was the joint piroperty of 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh and the Right 
Honourable Earl Beaalieb, subject to a commonage 
at a statied time of the year, vils. from May-day to 
about Martinmas, for the adjoining townships. Deer 
are kept in it; and it is in every respect managed iike 
the forest-woods, as to fencing out the deer and com- 
moners cattle from that part which is annually cut* 
The woodland is divided into 18 parts, or sales; in one 
of which the und'erwood'is cut, and a fall of dmber 
made every ye«r« It is afterwards fenced in for seven 

jrears. 



jears, (vb. four ye^jrp fi;i>m ^b^ d^eer, s^qgI feyi^ from 
dBLe oaitbe) ; so Umt tfaer^ aiie .^^rajFft H P^^f» <^ of ^, 
open to the formejr, md li part§ fHit of IB^jpi^ fp 
tbe lattter, besides t;h$i plainly ridingf^ ^i^ vist^ a 
smaH part oflwhicb only are at aoy time jipi^lucled |9ri)tiuQ 
the feace of ihe part^ whiqb ar^ €0t. AI^^^ch^ 14^1^ 
i&f et tfais time, a valuable 3to»9k of ^^-tM^ib^ ii| ^^b^ 
phase, furindpally eoosisUng of trees of ^ J^arge .^ju^i 
and. vrhicfa have been tbe grpwtb pf ages ; yet, per^* 
baps, tb|s extensive find v^ut^ble tra^ of woodland 
exhibits^ at tbiis momwty ^e ifio^t ;$triking i^ ]«^ 
mentobk instaoi^ of tbe evil i^p^ per^if^s epasfBr 
quences that must mevitably attend prop^ictgr jBicQi;ifn- 
atanced, as tbe foi^t aad chase wopds^re* 1^^ d^ 
ptedalioQS and r^vag^s eoipn^itted by t)^ (i}^ei:^4 
oal^e «poA the yoDi^g sp^ifig^ and (poppioc^ji^^jBBOi 
early an age, npt on^ly prevent even the sjq[^Uest.pofr 
sibiUty of obtaining A«?egu}^r mQces^n of pfiJi^Tti^b^rjt 
but cauAe a daily di«iinjiiitiQ» in ^e ^imiik pf tti^ 
underwood. Tbe injury sustained^ by tbe deer b<^g 
admitted into tbe yojiuf sprii^g w^QPdi in ^h^ ^^ in* 
stance, is very conside/aU^; but thMifU^^y i|B[.s|9^ 
indeed, ivhen compiared to th^ ^^tfM^iye hay!96)c 
made by Ae devouring jjaw# c^. a b^d <rf hungry 
cattle, admitted into th« yipung coppicfi ju§<^ ^i th(?. 
lei^yes have begun tp/^ppe^, md 9^t f^j^e^fm.gl tbp 
year when it somietiiiies b#ppf 9f) they bftvf jpjftt fPih 
vived a sl^e pf fan|i«j^, ij^s qpos^joeiw)^ pf (^ mmt <rf 
sufiipimt fodder, in a hi^d an4 ^evejre m&t^tr AU 
the tpWjMhipis u^ing a coaunonage in these wpod^: 
(except om^) ace in an op^n-field state, and n^ «fer 
tention is paid by the occupiers to the deserip^ion itf 
cattle bred and reared, which ai« of the most infeiior 
kind, and which, in r consequence, of the iuability eif 
i tlie 



4i^.9^uj^ of i^i>f§Tb4e]A ^m tip iK9)9Ji^ i^^wrf- 
^jc^n^y of /opd % their >i^uj)pp^t jip rtb? ;i^^ ^^^ftdofly 
^^^^ :^j9^uGe4 fo .^n extc^ine fiUtei^f ^ej^i^i£s».|^ 
iiWljr # 4bp tip? ifrey ftf^tlprned ]^^>,^,i¥4;^i ¥?|[Wi 
jrjHlle hcirfb Qf jjhegi r|^ fip^jvai^'Hke ,a toiTB^nt^ .^ 
<^^y tlp^ng (th^t j]^ :»egetabk ,«jm1 witjiu? t^ew ^r^^ 
i#eyi^ibljr f^j^ ^^sactifice t;p tUek yociM^ious.iiiiil i)a- 
iWuir^g :ftpp€itite. IW^r 1^8^ <swcupist^p,cjp it U 
not at all surprising that contagious maladies .^Mf^ifm- 
quently the fatal consequence; to which cause a 
-aonfiid^aUe number of >cattle cfall jdotims; {^nd ^the 
doas .uUiiaiQiQd by th^ cw«ie£s not only deprives ihem 
of any profit or emolument from those that ac^fbr- 
tmiate :«€nough to survive the malady, but prevents 
their deriving anj advantage from j|;be pp^q^ijnppfige 
that year, and probably for many years to come. 
I^uqh ^^ the inconveniences which must ever attend 
prop e rty held under a mixture of interests, so ex- 
tremely ifitmicai to each other, a^ those of the ^com- 
moner and the proprietor of the timber and under- 
^OQ^ ^^9 in woods of this nature. 

fV,Q9fl9 09 fiieehold Property, 

The following particulars of this kind of property 
wer^ Q9)lected "by Mr. Young, when on a visit at 
JZ^akefield- Lodge; as I cannot possibly say any thing 
moDe firoper oil the subject, I take the liberty to 
transcribe it from%is ennals. 

^^e great value of woods in this country will ap- 
4^fiari£0m a state of the sales of underwood and tim- 
l>er, fipr tbr<^ ^!IS^»f fai certain woods of the Duke of 
iSrraftott's private properly, which his Grace favoured 
•rae with, and which I shall insert here, as the manage- 
nient of the timber is not common, and merits con- 
siderable 
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siderable attention. It is to be noted^ that> in these 
woods, trees will not come to a great size, yet are very 
profitabte to a certain growth, provided they are left 
with judgement, taking out all siich as will not thrive 
well; these coppices are cut at 13 years growth, 
and the timber, according to its thriving, at two to 
five falls of the underwood, that is from the age of 
26 to 65 years ; beyond which age it does not jmy for 
standing. 

Sale of Underwood and Timber on the Duke of Graf- 
ton*8 Estates, in Northamptonshire, 1789, 1790, and 
- 1791. 

A. R. F. £ S. d. 

C Underwood cleared 30 2. 
l789.-SeyweUwood 5 2 16 1 Timber ditto - - 70 13 6 



loo 13 8 



^ ,. ^ CUnderwoodcleared 21 18 3 

GrubVs coppice 4 3 2 j ^in^ber ditto - -82 18 



' t6i 16 3 



.^ . , C Underwood cleared 45 17 3 

Plainwoods . 12 1 345 rr* u j-^i. t>it ia -rv 

I Timber ditto ... 141 12 



187 9 3 



. C Underwood cleared 34 6 8 

Ashtonwood . 6 2 J timber ditto ... 53 4 6 



87 11 2 



J, , ' C Underwood cleared 14 17 7 

1790. - Seywell wood 4 2 25 J ^Unber ditto ... 40 17 7* 

I 1 11 1 1 ipM— — 

55 15 2| 



Grubb's 



. SALE OF'irkiilSRWooD AND timbeb; I6l 



A. R. p. 



£ $. d. 



\ Underwood cleared 30 5 9 
" Gnibb's coppice 4 2 7 ^Timber ditto ... 52 6 10 



82 1^. 7 



•* Plain woods . . 12 3 5 



f Underwood cleared 37 7 
1 Timber ditto ... 85 11 44 



122 11 Hi 



(( 



Ashtonwood . 8 129 (Underwood cleared 45 10 ^ 

(.Timber ditto ... 81 1 8 



126 11 a 



C Underwood cleared 30 1 1 6 
- 1791. SeyweU wood 6 2 6| timber ditto ... 32 17 14 



63 8 74 



C Underwood cleared 33 2 10 
" Grubb's coppice 6 4 1 ^j^^,^^ ^^^^ ... 80 16 



113 18 10 



C Underwood cleared 38 3 6 
"Plainwoods . . 12 1 1 ^.^^^^ ^.^^^ . . 132 6 6 



170 10 



*' Ashton wood 



{Underwood cleared 19 3 1 
Timber ditto 



. . 66 1 2 



85 4 3 



>> 



" N, B. The tythe, which is paid in kind, and the expenses of new 
*' fencing in the part sold, in the aforesaid sales of wood, are de- 
" ducted from the underwood account. The usual time of cut- 
" ting is at 13 years growth of the underwood," 
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<^ Average of the whole 14/, 14f. per acre, for 15 
"years. Thia land pays, therefore, above 20s. per 
" acre per annum.^ 

It does not by this account appear certain^ that aa 
equal value of timber can be cut in future falls, with- 
oi|t which the prQ&i will, be much lower. 

" A remajrkable instance of the great produce of 
**^ wood occurred upon the Ascot enclosure ; 14 acres, 
*^ a comer of the field over-run with rubbish, had so 
'Vbad aa ^pesaraiuce that none of the proprietors 
" wii|hed to havQ the allotment; tl\e Duke of Grafton 
" did not object, and had it; it was carefully fenced, 
'^ and half of it cut in 1 1 years ; the seven acres sold 
" fo^ 63/. or 9/. ^er acre,, or above l6s. per acre per 
*^ annual, the Qr^t cutting, with a certaiiity^ qS a eon- 
" siderable improvement as the copse thickens and is 
" preserved.'^ 

'^ These, and many other instances that might be 
*' given of the great profit of woodland to the btnd- 
*' lord^ must not induce any one to think that the na« 
'^ tional interest is equally concerned. To him the 
^^ gross produce and the net profit are nearly the same 
'^ thing; and 9,0s. from wood is better to hinxtban^SOs. 
^' from a farm ; but the difference is immense to the 
*' public. The farm that gives 9,0s. rent, gives from 
** I2s. to 205. more in profit to the farmer; from 
" 20s, to 30s. and even 40s. to the poor io^ls^bQur^ be- 
" sides the support of artizans, &C. All woods, there- 
' '■ fore, in the eye of the public, should be considered 
'' as a species of waste ; a productive waste, it is true, 
^' but not by three-fcmj:ths so productive ^ cpm and 



" grass*" 



^^How 
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" * How wood can answer so well as it does is abso- 
" lately unaccountable^ for the quantity in this country 
" is immense^ and the consumption not accounted for 
" by the number or size of the towns, or by the po- 
'* pulatioa of the country. The prices are 

" Cordwood billets, 8d. to Is, per cwt- 

^^ Underwood faggots, 1£9^ to Ids, and ^Os, per 120. 

" Brick-kiln faggots,t lOs. to 12». 6d. 

" Timber top and underwood of the same price. 

^' Oak timber, lOd. to 2$. a foot ; prime 
" pieces, for coopers> 2s. 6d, 

'^ Bfomse trees, 8d. to 9ci^ V|q 170^. 

^ Ash timber, 14. to U. 6d. "" 

** Elm> lOrf. to 1*. 2ct 

"Poplar, 8d. to lOrf. 

^ Bark, 5s. to 5s. 6d. m the pound on the value 
'* of the timber ; thus, tree 20s. bark 5s.* 

* It is t* be aeCDQSted for by die deamen nd scarcitj of coals« and fcht 
CCNUeqncnt dienaBd lor wood as fuel ; in cona^uence of the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal, the demand for fire-wood will be much lessened. 

t They have an economical practice of burning lime on the kiln at the 
same time vn& bridfer; to s Idln of 15^000 bfie)b> 40 qotrters of finie 
are burnt. 
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CHAP. XI. 



WASTES. 



THE waste land in this county is trifling, but 
there is some little that seems to have undergone no 
kind of cultivation. Some of the hill-land, near Da- 
ventry, is only sheep<^walk, and of this description ; 
to this may be added the common of Stoke Bruern, 
and some few others of a similar kind. Hatleston* 
Heath is enclosed, but only in part cultivated : I sup- 
pose the whole, except Peterborough-fen and the 
common-field pastures, fall short of 1000 acres ; the 
proportion of this to the county is so small, that little 
can be said concerning it. The following are Mr. 
, Donaldson's observations on this subject : 

" There are many thousand acres of land in the 
'^ open-field lordships, in a state of common pasturage, 
*' which, under proper management, might be made 
" to produce abundant crops, both of com and grass, 
" while at present they do not yield pasturage, which 
can, at the highest computation, be estimated at 5s. 
the acre. Indeed, if the calculation was fairly made, 
^' the occupiers are not benefited to the extent of half 
" that sum, as the stock which they send to depasture 
*' upon these commons is liable to so many diseases 
*' and accidents as, one year with another, nearly 

" counterbalance 
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'' counterbalance any advantages which can be de- 
^^ rived from possessing this right ; while, on the other 
'' handy the keeping such extensive tracts of land in 
^' a state of commonage is attended with one very 
^* great disadvantage to the farmers in the neighbour- 
*^ hood, because^ while these rights of commonage 
^' are continued, no attention whatever will be paid 
-'^ to the improvement of the breed of stock ; for it is 
^' not to be supposed, that a farmer, who depends on 
'* the scanty 5ood, which these commons afford, for 
/' the maintenance of his cattle, horses, and sheep, 
'^ will ever be at much expense or trouble for the im- 
^ prbvement of the different breeds. Without enu- 
^^ merating all the various commons of small extent, 
^' sv^uated in different parts of the county, or the na- 
^' ture or extent of the common rights of pasturage, 
" possessed by those who reside in the neighbourhood 
'' of the forests and chases, it may only be necessary 
** here to mention particularly that of 

^'THB GR94.T FETl^EBOROUGH FEN.'' 

'^ A tract of fine level land, containing between six 
^' and seven thousand acres, of a soil equal to any, 
*' perhaps, in the kingddm of Great Britain, and 
'' susceptible of the highest 'cultivation. It is si- 
*' tuated between Peterborough and Crowland, to- 
'^ wards the north-east bounds of the county, and is 
^* subject to the depasturage of the cattle, horses, 
^' and sheep, of 32 parishes^or townships in the neigh- 
'^ bourhood, which comprise what is commonly called 
** the Soke of Peterborough. The farmers, who live 
^* in the townships immediately adjoining, consider 
** their right of commonage as of no value to them; 
** and it may therefore be supposed, that those who 

« live 
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a 



live at the distance of eight or ten miles^ camioc he 
^^ much benefited thereby. Indeed, considering the 
*f present mode of management^ it is impossible that 
^ any advantage can arise. to the persons having right 
'^ therein, lliat it is a valuable tract of land, how- 
^' ever, if under proper cultivatiop, is fully asoer- 
^ tained from the following circumstance : The an- 
^f nual expense of keeping the drains, bridges, fee. in 
^ proper repair is considerable ; and the means adop^ 
*' ted by those concerned, for raising a fund for this 
^ purpose, is to let a certain number of acres to aome 
^^ tenant in the neighbourhood, for a course of corn- 
*' cropping, for three or four years, when it get 
" nerally rents at from 3/. to 5L per acre. From 
** this account, it may be safely stated, that if t)iese 
'' six or seven thousand acres were coBveried intp 
** private property, and divided into farms of a pro« 
*{ per size, the whole might be rented on leases of 
^^ moderate endurance, at from 9iQs. to 90b, per iiere ; 
^* and it may farther be observed, that the produce 
^* of these lands, under that system, would exceed 

what tl^ey now yield, to the extent of jnanv thou- 

^nd pounds a year, while th^ additional number of 
" bands, which would be requisite for the cultivation 
" of ih^se farxp^, coi^ld not fee short of J^pQ or 1400, 
*^ The advaQti^ge?, tberefpre^ bpth of a public ^nd 
*^ private nature, which must necessarily result frpppi 
" ^ division pf this coinmon, are ^ plj^yious, ?ls to, re- 
" quire no illustration/* 

^^ The person whp is i|iqst m^terjfill^ intftrestedi ift 
'^ ]£ar} ]Pitzwi]liami ^hough a great man^ ptbers dLr^j 
" to ^ certain extent, concerned, Fron^ the truly r§- 
'' spectable cbaiacter of that noble lord, tb^re can b^ 
'^ no doubt, tl^at a proper appttj^^tioQ Sfiade to bin;^ 






^ from all tbow baying interest ill vat division^ wcraM 
^ be atteaded with tbe best consequence*) as^ from his 
'' di^iosttion to be serriceabit^ to tbost who reside lA 
^' his iidghbourfaood> be would chearfuU/ embrace so 
'' favoarable an opportunity of materially promotihg 
*' their interest. But as the whole inhabitants of these 
*^ M parishes may be said to be in some degree con- 
^ cerdedy and as it would answer no good purpose to 
^^ call together so numerous a body of people, it might> 
*^ tberefbre, be proper, that a meeting should be held 
^' in each parish^ and powers granted to one of the 
^' most respectable of the inhabitant*^ to meet a per- 
'' son deputed by each of the other parishes, ia order 
^' to make the application, and procure his lordship's 
'' consent to tbib measure ; and, if obtained, of which 
^ there is no reason to be apprehensire, application 
** ttiight then be made to parliament, who would, n^ 
^' doubt, agree as to the propriety of the division^ 
^' 4nd pass a bill, appointing oommissicMbcrs to He- 
'' gOciate the business in oOmlnon form.'' 

'^ Among the various important objects, which nfr- 
'^ turally fall und^r the consideration of the Board 
^* of Agriculture, there are none which, in their cos* 
'^ sequences, wiU prove more extensiyely beneficial 
'^ in a natiofild point of view than their giving every 
*' possible aid to those spirited proprietors, who are 
^'aniLious to promoti^ the impirovemedl of the 
^^country, by bringing the oomnkons and wast^ lands 
^' undetr cultivation, as ttotbing will so certainly pro^ 
^' mote ot UAaintaid an mcreased population." 

'^ With respect to what are the best meads to be 
^' putsjued ia regard to the coi^mon in que»tion, it 
^' would be improper in this report to deftermine* It 
'' iqf^pears onfy nteessitty to repeat, that the improve- 

'• ment 
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and increase so as to cover the whole surface ; and, 
upon attracting the attention of the neighbouring in- 
habitants, in some kindly and favourable season, upon 
the recess of the waters, they would find that they 
had only to confine the rivers within less bounds, to 
render this land useful and subservient to the support 
of themselves and ^beir cattle, ^nd the under stratum, 
being of a loose though sound texture, was found to 
be easily drained, and rendered sound land ; accord- 
ingly, this land produces none of the coarse aquatic 
plants, and can be depastured by cattle, even when 
ithe water in the drains is within a few inches of being 
|evel with the surface, and produces plentiful crops of 
^ass, either for mowing or pasture, of the same spe- 
cies that are common in the uplands ; and, where it 
has been well draiijied and cultivated, gives great crops 
of grain, beans, coleseed, hemp, or any' other crop. 
That this tract of country had its origin as above 
conjectured is demonstrated by its accuracy of level, 
which continues for miles, as proved by water in 
drains, and which no operation in nature would have ef- 
fected but by the agency of a fluid. Under an operose 
system of drainage and cultivation, this district might 
be termed the Nile of England, and, with the advan- 
tage over its rival abroad^ of npt depending minutely 
on seasons ; for crops are here, this showery summer, 
yery full ; and, I understand, a dry season $uits equally 
well. After this, who can doubt but more attention 
ought to be paid to this district ; and who but must 
wonder, that so large a tract of it as Peterborough 
T^en should have remained, to this day, undivided 
gnd uncultivated. 
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ImHU understood and approved^ yet a vast deal of tbi$ 
kind of work still wpnts executing in this county. 

A considerable work^ in the draining way, wants 
executing at Northampton, where the meadows above 
town are often overflowed by the backing of the ri- 
ver, merely occasioned by want of a vent for the 
water to discharge itself in floods, the present course 
of the river being artificial, without a sufficient open- 
ing left through the lowest ground. Jf the sewej: 
under the alms-house were lowered and enlarged, the 
water might be discharged through it, in time of 
floods, over a Wjsar; or other outlets wight be cut, to 
prevent the frequency of floods above town, jvhich 
are wholly occasioned by the want of such outlets. 

The I^amport Society are of opinion, that there are 
circumstaace9 pnder which land may be injured by 
draining ^ and that there are old grass-lands that pro* 
duce good herbage, in which the water lies so deep 
as not to injure the roots of plants, which might be 
very much reduced ^n value, as grass-land, by being 
rendered too dry. 

Messrs. Wright, of Kettering, who are great im- 
provers of land, among other improvements, pay due 
fittention to draipti^. In the late ^nplosure of Ket- 
tering field, they have made, and are making, consi- 
derable exertions in .thi^ way. Their main drains are 
open, hollow, covered, drains, formed of two sidcr 
stones and a covering stone : the intermediate drains 
are filled up with rubble-stones to a proper depth, 
and then covering such stones with a turf, the r^- 
p^dnder is filled up with earth. 

A part of the grass-land, upon the demesne of 
J^xton, (Lady Carberry's,) is at present of very 
fmall v^uc; owing to sti^guant water. The drain- 
age 
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age is intended to be made general, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Knight, the steward, not only over the 
land in hand, hut the tenanted farms also, at the 
owner's expense. Mr. Knight afterwards proposes 
top-^dressing the grass-land with dung and compost* 
The drains are filled to a proper depth with rubble* 
stones, and the filling up finished by the turf and 
earth dug out of the drains. 
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Mr. WRIGHT'S 

Water ing Tfoughs^ 

KETTERING. 



Mr. Wright, of Kettering, has conceived and exe- 
cuted the above idea in the common field of Ket- 
tering, by which the drainage-water is rendered sub- 
servient to the supply of cattle. A B is part of a 
main drain, suppose six feet long and one foot wide, 
composed of stone, with a garig-way, or path for cat- 
tle, slojped down to it, at three or four feet deep, and 
* fenced 
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fenced on either side 'with a btirr^ktone wall. * This 
opening is made just below the influx of secondary 
drains/ which assist in the supply of . wat^r, and thus 
forms a perennial fountain/ discharging itself over a 
wear-stone at the lower end. Two of these watering 
places I viewed in the driest part of the month of 
August ; they had each a small flow passing through, 
and perfectly dear, sweet, and fresh, thus furnishing 
a supply for cattle from the drainage of the land, and 
with the least possible waste of surface ; at the same 
time the land is highly improved by such drainage. 



SECT. II. PARING AND BURNING. 



\ 



On this subject I have the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Knight, of Walgrave, " Paring and 
" burning seems not to be on the decline, but rather 
increasing : the beneficial effects thereof vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil on which it is 
practised. It certainly is the best mode of con- 
verting old coarse grass-land into tillage, as it de- 
stroys the diffierent kind of grubs such lands are 
generally infested with more effectually than could 
be done by any other way. Those engaged in this 
practice should employ a proper course of cropping 
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'' to improve, rather than an excessive one to ex- 
*' faaust, the land. After a crop of coleseed, a second 
" of oats, and a third of wheat, the clover-crop ought 
" to be introduced, and the land continued a few 
^' years at grass." 

Paring and burning seems a useful practice, in 
bringing old matty turf, or waste land, into cultiva- 
tion, 



tion^ but not ap|dkab]e tcv land in an ittiprcnred! 9t8te, 
or under a regular, course tff eulture. 

The LaEiport Society aFC of opinion^ tbat tbe foh 
lowing is tbe proper land fof paring and burning, m.^ 
Oid grass-land, m which subterraneous wMer has bem 
srasSered to remain until sedges and other aquatict are 
become its principal produce, and which^ whe» draial* 
ed, is intended to be converted into tiHage ^ sod& land 
should be burnt, it being the mo«t Hbely netlKid of 
obtaining valuable crops the first two or three yearsy^ 
and the land thus more effectually freed from the 
rubbish with which it is infested. This may be 
ploughed by a common swing or wheel, plough, to 
the depth of two or three inches : some cold land, 
likewise, should be burnt, which producer but little 
grass, and that of an inferior quality, the scite of 
which is favourable to the discharge of surfacfr-wdler ; 
this may be pared by a float, or breast-plough, *d 
the depth of about an inch and a half. The best me- 
thod of burning is in as small heaps as practicable. 



SECT. III. — MANURING. 



Several farmers complained to me of the injtis-' 
tice of Mr. Donaldson's observation, when he says, 
very little lime is used in this county as a means of 
improving the soiL On the contrary, I am assured 
that lime is conveyed, in very considerable quantities^ 
from the lime-works at Kinsthorpe and Dtiston, near 
Northampton, f|?om which works only 30,000 quarters 
are annually sold for manure, and conveyed by land- 
carriage 



G^rnagei ta the very edge of Leicestershire, although 
the coals for burning it are very dear, being brought 
by land-carriage many miles, from Uillmorton, on 
tbe Oxford canal, or from the Union canal, in Leiees- 
teishire : there are also public lime-kilns at Moulton, 
SUrd;wick, Abingdon,, and Blisworth^ at which not less 
tbaA an eqiial quantity with the above (viz. 30,000 
^^oarters more) ia burnt for manure, beside a great 
^^ainy private kiln& kept on by farmers for their owvt 
ii«e. 

The £|bove quantities, as sold for manui^, were 
iiscertaioed from inquiries made by the Lamport Agri* 
cultural Society ; who farther informed me, that the 
4W>ve quantity of 60,000 quarters annually is used 
upon a district of less than 200 square miles ; that 
it. 13 laid on at the rate of 10 quarters per acre, the 
sopposed average , and, consequently, that, within the 
^bove compass, 6,000 acres are annually dressed with 
Ume, or near one acre in £0 upon the w hole district : 
that som« have tried as much as 15 quarter per acre ; 
but the quantity recommended by Mr. Donaldson, 
ftf 300 or 400 bushels per acre, is thought very erro- 
neous, both with respect to probable effect, and even 
expense, which could not be generally borne. 

I observed, myself, several persons dressing the 
land with lime, October 1797, previous to sowing 
wheat, and was informed, that the improvement from 
it is much the greatest upon the red soils, of which 
a large portion of the district I have mentioned as 
using the above quantity is composed. It is possible 
this particular district might not have engaged Mr. 
Donaldson's attention, for lime is certainly here in 
great repute. Oq the grey soils it is less used, not 
having answered equally well ; probably, they already 

contain 
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contain a large portion of calcareous earth ; lime isr, 
however, used in a greater or leiss degree in most 
parts of the county. 

Farm-jnard dung is laid on land, upon the average' 
at about the rate. of 12 cart-loads per acre; in the 
open fields generally on fallow, and, in the enclosed 
land, in various ways, for turnips, coleseed, ot gralss. 

Mr. Donaldson has observed, '' Marl is not useii 
" here as a manure ;** but, in a note upon this, by 
the Lamport Society, it is observed, instances of marl 
being used as a manure, with great success, might 
be found in this county before Mr. Donald son V visit 
to it in 1794. I must observe, however, that it docs 
not appear to have been much used. The mfarUpits 
do not appear, as in some counties ; and, possibly, it 
may not lay convenient, or near enough the surface. 
I saw an instance of the fertility of marl, in a patch 
of oats, sown upon the spoil of the Braunston tun- 
nel, which consisted of marl : the crop was wonder- 
fully luxuriant, but the marl had been dug from a 
considerable depth below the surface. 

Woollen rags are also used, as manure, in this di- 
strict, to some extent. Besides what are procured in 
the county, considerable quantities are purchased 
from Leicestershire, and the other neighbouring 
counties. They cost about 4 s. the hundred weight, 
besides 9,s. for chopping. Six hundred weight is 
generally applied to an acre. This kind of maniirc is 
generally used as a preparation for a crop of barley, 
and is found to answer well. 

Soap-boilers' ashes are also used. 

Polding sheep is still practised, though less now 
than when the land was more generally in an open- 
field state. 

Compost 
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Compost heaps are now more attended to than for- 
merly. When made, they generally consist of farm- 
yatd dungi and the scourings of ditches, or soil col« 
lected on the sides of roads, together with a certain 
quantity of lime. The farmers who follow this practice 
consider the extraordinary expense and tronble as fnlly 
compensated, by the benefit whidh the lands receive 
from the addition of the rich earth and rotten vege-> 
tables which are thus procured, and which operate' 
uuire powerfully in consequence of the lime with 
which they are mixed. 

Since the above was compiled, in 1797 to 1806, 
the Orand Junction Canal has been completed ^ by 
means of which, iuel for burning lime is brought into 
thie county with more facility, and lime, as a manure, 
has lost none of its former reputation. 

Folding of sheep is also, in general, practised upon 
the fallow fields of all the open parishes ; and, in the 
enclosed land where fallows are made, at Kettering, 
150 sheep fold two acres per month, or 10 acres in 
the season ; but a little fold-yard manure is strewed 
along the hollows where the sheep never lay : this is 
practised in all the open-field parishes. At Rothwell, 
80 sheep fold an acre in three weeks, or about seven 
acres in a season. At Desborough the same. At Pot- 
tersbury, an enclosed country, the flock, although 
Leicester sheep, are folded upon the fellows all sum* 
mer; and Mr. Roper says, that they could not be 
otherwise properly manured. The fold is on a fresh 
spot every ni^ht, made with hurdles, and its size 
proportioned to the number of sheep. Mr. Wright's 
fold, (Kettering,) for 150 sheep, contained 340 square 
yards ; and, at Desborough, a fold for 80 sheep con- 
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tained 230 square yards; the average ^eeiqis to be 
about two and, a half square yards to each skeep. 

The* opinjou andr practice of this couaty seemii to 
be ia fayqiju* of rotten^ or f<^mented» dung, in prie<v 
ference to its raw:, ox.unfi^n^Qnted» state. Thet^aja-r. 
port Society is of opinion, that dungy consid^rMidy 
reduced by putrefaction, should b<e laid onJ^U5tur^ 
land» in April or May, and, on mowing-land, imffiy^r 
di^tely ^ter the basy is cleared. That the l^est iga^*^ 
niire for turnips is dung considerably reduced hjt^ 
putrefaction : that such manure loses little if apy of 
its value by being exposed on land ia j^, dry se^i^oe ; 
but that it lp9i?s much more of the power of pcon^ing 
vegetation by exposure on land in winter: tl^s jpg^ay 
arise from b^ing exposed to raiii, snow, 8(c* ^d^iQh 
may carry away much of the fertilizing, qoalityi <^. 
from tb^e state of pl^ts at that season b^ing less fa- 
vourable to receive food to. promote their jfrowthr 

They are also of opiqipn^ that lime shpiald be laid 
on grass-land, when vegetation, is ia a vigorous state,, 
n^ix^ with soil, l^efpre the lim^ has lost its activcj 
powers. 

And that on tillage-^land, as tb^ beneficial effect^ 
of*' lime are more evident when the land is laid to 
gras& t})an when in tillage, the lime sbould.be la^d oq. 
a shprt time before sowing the last crop in th^ tiji-^ 
lage, and with which the grass-seeds are sown. 

And that the best ijuethgd^ of preparing duQghil|s 
is to take the clearing, daily, from the stable, cow* 
sheds, pigsties, &c, to a-h^ap so guaitled as t^ p^re* 
vent horses ai^d other cattle going uppii it : t(hi& prO^> 
motes and contiques a regular.- and proper degi^ee qi, 
heat and pii.ti[e|iactiqn. Everything that- by mixing 

- . t will 



will b«ftt and fsroneql should b< carefully collected for 
that purpose. 

M«. Bx>per fomarksy that road^^crapiAgSi espe^flly 
lioiQ tb« liiiie-*8ti(iDe roadsy :wb€n muced with lime and 
daiQg^ form an exoeUeot oompost for top-drettiag 
grass-laad. 
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This operation in husbandry is not conducted upoA 
any partacukur system, and, as in most other parts of 
the kingdoos^ deserves more aUention than is gene* 
raUy paid to it. The weeds, injurious in agriculture, 
may be divided into i. those iofesting grass*land $ 
9« arable weed% and 5. those in hedges. 

The upland pastures are often much infested with 
docks and thistles. The thistles are of the common 
sort, (serratula arvensis); these are generally mowA 
wiih scythes in the course of the summer ; but some* 
times suffered to grow on through the season, when 
ibey have a most slovenly appearance; and, if the 
latter be suffered to ripen their seeds, they will Qf 
over the whole country, and -sow themselveft on ftd^ 
lows, or heaps of compost, where they will thriv% 
luxuriantly. These weeds are muob better rooted vtp 
than mown, particularly docks ; but the thistle is ofteft 
in such abundance as to make that operation toe 
tedious. 

The black knapweed, (oehtaunta nigni,) aod the 
lasgttr thistle^ (cjardttot-'S^ ar^ OwUsoa ia ineist p^^ 

2C fi tures, 
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tures, whence they should be rooted up; also the 
sheeps scabious, (scabiosa succisa). 
' Fern sometimes abounds on very dry banks, where 
it should be mown or rooted up» And rushes are to 
be found in most pastures, and are a sure indication 
of want of drainage. 

Furze (ulex EuropsBus) is sometimes suffered on 
upland, on account of its value as fuel ; but I hope 
the coals brought by the canals will occasion its ex- 
tirpation. It may be burnt as it grows, in dry wea^ 
ther, and the ashes ploughed in for manure. Headi 
is found on Harlestone-Common, and on some other 
barren uncultivated spots, but might be destroyed by 
cultivation. 

Arable weeds. — SquiUih, or couch-grass, being the 
roots of the hardy perennial grasses, particularly of 
the triticum repens, the agrostis alba, or vulgaris 
the avena elatior, and some others, is not so preva^ 
lent OQ the deep strong soils of this county as on 
tbin gravelly soils. When it appears in arable land 
it is naturally destroyed by fallowing for wheat or 
turnips. 

One of the most common and troublesome weeds 
is* the gcml,. golding, or corn-marigold, (chrysanthe- 
mum segetum) ; these are suffered to flourish in great 
pllenty and luxuriance in the turnip-crop, the cultiva^ 
tors not having the management to destroy them in 
the tillage, nor the perseverance to. root them out of 
the crop. Dr. Withering observes, " In Denmark 
''there is a lawto oblige the farmers to root it up 
'^ from their corn-fields. A large quantity, wUch 
*' grew on arable land, was cut, when in flo"w:^r, and 
^'given to horses as a substitute for hayJ' - Mr.- Hol- 
lefear : '' It is used by the G.ermans £or dying yellow/' 
.*•'*• - •% xn 
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In Northamptonshire, the land subject to it is not 
'plowed up early enough when in preparation for 
turnips, when it may certainly be destroyed by the 
following process: dung the ground in autumn and 
plough it up: cross plough in March and harrow 
down, and continue harrowing till the land is fine, 
when it may lay for some time ; during which, part 
of the seed, forced by the dung and pulverization, 
will certainly vegetate. In May, plough again and 
harrow fine, and let the land lay, as before, for the 
remainder of the seeds to vegetate, which it will do 
m warm showery weather. After Midsummer, plough 
and sow turnips: a great portion of the plant will by 
this time be destroyed, and if any remains it should 
be hoed out, or drawn out by hand : for, if suffered 
to ripen and shed its seed, the plant is increased and 
perpetuated; for the seeds of this, and many other 
hardy annuals, will grow after laying in the ground a 
number of years upon breaking up and pulverizing 
the soil. Upon land in fallow, showery weather is 
most faTourable to the destruction of annual seed- 
lings, by promoting their vegetation, and dry hot 
weather to perennial root-weeds, by evaporating their 
juices and depriving them of the power of growth. 
Hie same process will destroy other annual weed^. 

Charlock, or chadlock, is less prevalent here than in 
many other counties, but abounding in some places ; 
there are three distinct plants c;Qnfounded together^ 
by farmers, under the name of chadlock: 1. wild 
mustard, (sinapis arvensis) ; 2, wild rape, (brassica 
napus); these two are found in the south and middle 
parts of the county; and 3. wild radish, (rapbanus 
raphanistrum,) abounding in the open fields of Eas*' 
ton and Colly weston, nes^r Stamford. They are to be 

destroyed 



destroyed in the iain« manner as the preeetiag 
plant. 

The wild eaiTOt (daucut carota) sometimei abounds 
on dryish ground^ and eoltsfbot, (tussilago farfara,) 
on land too much crppped ; both may be weakened 
or prevented by clean tillage and tender cropping] 
or, if any remain, they should, be drawn up. Th« 
eockle (agrostemma gilhago) is a common and un« 
pleasant weed, *and c^re should be taken not to sow 
it with the seed. 

The corn chamomile, (anthemis arvensis and oo« 
tula): the corn-poppy, (papaver rhasas)} upright 
blite, (chenopodium polyspermum) ; groundsel^ (se* 
necis vulgaris); shepherd's purse, (thlaspi bursapas- 
toris) ; shepherd's needle, (scandix pecten) ; bladder 
campion, (cuoubalus behen) ; knapweeds, or bine but» 
tons, (centaurea cyanus and scabiosa) ; rest barro#]t 
(ononis arvensis): corn bindweed, (convolvukri; af* 
vensis); also the common thistle, (serratula arveAsis); 
these are all found in the arable lands of this cminty, 
and may be in part prevented by clean fattowiog, 
, and in part extirpated by drawing out of the crop. 
And thistles, which cannot be handled, should ba 
drawn out with weedrng-tongs, wbifc^h 14 mucb better 
than cutting. 

A weed, called here, provincially, wil)ow*wet<f, is 
very troublesome on springy land, or in wet sea^oaa. 
It is of the lake-weed kind, and the pohgonum pef«> 
sicaria, or palKdnm, of LioiMSus : it indicates the lland 
wants draining, or laying in a rounder form, mi4 
hollow draining should be applied if wanting. 

Upon the whole, to prevent arable weeds, eaf% 
should be taken to give a clean tillage^ and to soif 
clean seed ; also to lay the growid in a proper fbntt 

for 
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.for <iikebar^ng SQiface^-water, if iitoi^ hind, and to 
apply hollow draining where n^^ssary, and what 
weeds are not by these means prevented shonM be 
destroy^ by robting 6iit« 

Hedge-weeds Md OfTAer rintarkabk phfOs of the county. 

The great wild climbiey, (cleitoatis vitalba,) ptovih- 
^ially old iban's beard, frotn the hoaiy appearance 
of the plant afteir floweiinj^y i*^ cotiiiiioh in hed^s in 
the north tod ettet xd the ttmnty. This plant is very 
iirfnrious to fences, fbir it^ tehdrils twilie abotit any 
thing they iban lay hold 6f> and thus stlpport the 
j^hnt, Which is targe, luxtirilitit, and heavy, without 
any strength to support itself, and by its weight 
bauKhg doWh atrd dl^fonnihg the feiiic^es ': where it 
abounds, the faedgib ishtxuM bi^ plashed, tod this pitot 
Wtotit. 

The large rough thi^leli, sow-thisttes, knapweeds, 
Md iragWoft, are a great iltiisanee in hedges^ if suf- 
fered 16 ripen ttieir seeds ; iot the deed^, being fut- 
iftitrhed with feathers, or witigs, will fly over a couh- 
try with the wind, and establish themselves* wherever 
they kbeet with cultivated land, or fresh soil: colt- 
foot has also the satne quality, aB well as the common 
thistle, (seri^tula arvensis). 

In this phice I shaH add a list of a few ihore re- 
ttarkable plants, which I observed indigenous ih this 
county ; from which the curious may know where to 
find them. The agricu}tur;.l plants have b^en named 
before. The list is given promiscnously as they were 
observed, without any regular order. 

1. Wild garlic, (allium oleracfeum,) on fence- walls 
coped with earth, against Easton commoh field, near 
Stamford, almost a mile from any hoase,and doubtless 

indigenous : 
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indigenous : on the same kind of walls, at Longthoipe^ 
near Peterborough, in both places plentiful. July, 

.1797. 

2- Wild liquorice, or liquorice vetch, (astragalus 

glycyphyllos,) in hedges and ditch-banks, between 

King's cliff and Wandsford, plentiful and of luxuriant 

growth. I never saw this plant elsewhere. 

3. Bear's foot, or setterwort, (helleborus foetidus); 
very common in the north part of Rockingham-forest. 

4. Wild parsnip, (pastinaca sativa). In Brackky 
^ common field, and other common fields in the county; 

the roots have an odoriferous sweet smell, even su- 
perior to the garden parsnip, but are less fleshy, and 
more stringy and fibrous. 

5. Herb Robert, (geranium Robertianum) ; on 
thatched roofs and walls in Brackley and elsewhere. 
Said, by Dr. Withering, to be an astringent, and 
useful in stopping the fluxes of cattle. 

6. Flixweed, (sisymbrium Sophia); on walls and 
rubbish. I name this plant from the circumstance of 
its being common here, though I haVe never found it 
in Staffordshire. 

7. Stone-crops, (sedums); several sorts, on walls 
and roofs, in most of the antient villages. 

8. Henbane, (hyoscyamus niger); on rubbish, at 
Blis worth, Oundlefield, Easton near Stamford,, and 
elsewhere. A poisonous plant ; its uses not well as- 
certained. 

9* Wild teasel, (dipsacus sylvestris); in moist ditches 
in ipany parts of the county. 

10. Meadow-rue, (thalictrum flavum) ; in meadows 
at Isham, and elsewhere. 

1.1. Comfrey, (Symphytum ofiicinale); in meadows 

bX 
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jftt Isham Fen- Land, near Peterborough. A good pot- 
herb. Withering. 

12. Viper-grass, (echium vulgaris); in Oun die field; 
also between Kettering and Rockingham in abund- 
ance, and drawn up as a weed ; a showy flower. 

13. Dyer's weed, (reseda luteola) ; in Oundle field, 
a valuable plant in dyeing. 

14. White water-lily, (nymphaea alba,) in the Nen, 
at Oundle. 

' 15. Pellitory of the wall, (parietaria officinalis) ; 
on the Bridge, North of Oundle ; Walls, at Easton, 
o^ar Stamford. 

16. Wall-barley, (hordeum muriaum) ; on wall-sides 
about Oundle, and in church-yards in this county. 

17. Drop-wort, (spiraea filipendula); a beautiful 
, coloured flower, worthy of a place in a flower-bor- 
der, in Easton and Colly westpn fields. 

18. Bryony, or wild vine, (bryonia dioicaj; in 
hedges between Stamford and King's Cliff*. 

19* Lady's seal, (tamus communis); in the north 
part of Rockingham Forest. 

20. Yellow willow herb, (lysimachia vulgaris); near 
King's Cliff*. 

21. Willow herb, (epilobium); in fen-land, near 
Peterborough. 

22. Purple spiked willow herb, (lythrum salicaria) ; 
in the fen-land. 

23. Little sun-flower, (cistus helianthemum) ; oc- 
cupying the whole surface of the ground, to a consi- 
derable extent, in some situations between King's 
Cliflf and Wandsford. 

24. Deadly nightshade, (atropa belladonna); in 
greater plenty by the road-sides, near Wandsford, 
than I ever remember to have seen it elsewhere, both 

towards 



towards King's Cliff and Peterborongh : lBiiJ)pt58fe4 thfe 
most poisonous vegetable production of the island. 

25. Dog's mercury, (mercurialis perennis) ; hedge* 
sides between King's Cliff and Wandsford, said to be 
noxious to sheep, and deleterious to man if e&ten by 
them ; grows out very early in the spring. 

26. Purging buckthorn, (rhamnus c&th^rti(;&s) ; 
in hedges in various parts of the fcounty* 

27. Flowering rush, (butomus umbellatus), in drains 
in the fen-lands near Peterborongh. 

28. Crimson graps- vetch, (lathyrus nissalia); be- 
tween Peterborough and Eye, between the road atfd 
hedge^side ; a very beautiful flower. 

These are the most remarkable pknts thiea sdrtiCk 
my observation on a tour through the couhty the 
beginning of July, 1797, besides the agHctilttirdi 
plants and weeds noticed before. 



sfiCT. V. — Watering. 

The advantages of watering meadow-land are here 
well understood and acknowledged : yet it appears, 
that artificial means of making this improvement are 
.only applied to a small proportion of the land cap- 
able of receiving it. This is in part owing to negli- 
gence ; for a person well acquainted with tht coun- 
ty observes : " Were the attention of the occupiers 
" of land more awake to the advantages of convert- 
^* ing land into water-meadow, there would be but 
** a few lordships where a considerable quantity of 
'* land might not be brought under that system ;** 

and 
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and Again; ^^this improvement ' ranks amongst the 
" foremost, in point of Importance ; and, when pro- 
perly managed, is eqnally advantageous to grass- 
land, in increasing the quantity and improving the 
*' quality of its produce, insomuch, that no other 
" manure is of equal value ; and, where water can be 
applied, other manure is quite unnecessary; and, 
increasing the quantity of hay, is highly advanta- 
geous to other* land by the manure it affords: it 
is much to be wished, that something could be 
" devised to call the attention of farmers to an ob- 
" ject of so much importance." 

The neglect complained of may in part be owing 
to untoward circumstance; for Mr. Donaldson ob- 
serves, '* In the few instances where artificial means 
'^ have been used in watering meadows, this mode of 
'^ improvement has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectation of the farmer, not only in producing a 
quantity of grass greatly more abundant than in 
** former years, but also in improving the quality. 
'^ But, unfortunately for those occupying these mea- 
♦* dows, they are in general not only debarred from 
^ using the river, as a means of ameliorating the 
*• soil, but, when extraordinary floods take place, the 
^ crops of hay are so much damaged as to be com- 
f* paratively of little value. This happens, in a great 
*• measure, in consequence of diflerent persons having 
** separate and opposite interests in the rivers. 

•* The persons here meant are the proprietors of 
** %kt fiavigatiem and those having right to erect mills, 
*' between whom, and those interested in the preser- 
'^ vaiioii of the meadows at large many disputes 
" arMse. If an arrangement ctcAiId be efiected, by 
^ whiek M iJi^re miiatertttiited et^urse couFd be pro- 
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" cared for the rivers, the extensive meadows on 
" their banks might certainly be improved in value 
** to the extent of several thousand pounds a-year. 
'^ It must also be observed,, that the mills are gene- 
'' rally built in the worst possible situations ; for, in 
*' place of being erected on the sides of the mea- 
'^ dows, and supplied by a lead or ciU from the main 
'^ body of the water, they are built on low ground, and 
** every miller has the command of the whole river, 
'^ by which means an obstinate man has it in his 
^' power, in time of flood, to injure his neighbours 
** with impunity, and that too without in any degree 
" benefiting himself." 

Mr. Young observes. Annals, No. xciv. p. 490. " The 
'' greatest improvement, of which this county, perhaps, 
'' is capable, is that of turniug the innumerable and 
^' beautiful springs, with which it abounds, to profit, by 
*' watering their lands ; and, by converting all the ara- 
" ble below the level of those springs to meadow, many 
" thousand acres are capable of this improvement." 

There is no doubt but great improvements might 
be made by a proper system of watering, bj draining 
the water of rivers along a level carrier, and letting' 
it over the lands below at proper times ; yet, to show 
the necessity of caution, and that it may be possible' 
to be over sanguine, 1 insert the . folio wing experi- 
mental remark, which I have received from a very* 
intelligent gentleman ; at the same ti^e observing/ 
that the same idea is held by many others, of whose 
experience and judgement no doubt can be formed. 

" Watering will not have a good efiect on all sojls. 

I 

" A brook of clear soft water runs through my farm, 
'^ which makes great improvement on the warm loamy 
'^ soil ; but on a strong cold clay, which it goes .over 

wilh 
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''with equal rapidity^ it causes much injury; this I 
*' conceive to be from the clay retaining the most 
" water, which, when drained off, leaves the soil 
'^ heavy and cold, and too much bound for vegetation, 
'^ that of rushes and aquatic plants excepted. Per- 
** haps watering hath not generally the good effect, 
*^ or the profits arising from it, so great as hasbeea 
'' supposed, if we consider quality against quatitity of 
" the produce." 

Upon the whole it may be concluded, that all land, 
previous to watering, should be in a good state of 
drainage; that upon cold heavy land, on a wet 
bottom, watering should be used cautiously and spa- 
ringly ; and that oq dry sound land, the improvement 
is greatest, and most certain : but it will very gene- 
rally happen, that all land, composing the surface-soil 
of valleys, \v[ill, after effectual draining, be improved 
and enriched by watering, and this is the land that 
nature has principally subjected to that operation. 

And, notwithstanding the clashing of ideas and 
seeming difference of opinion upon this subject, I 
have no doubt but the improvements to be effected by 
irrigation*, or the watering of land, class with the first 
and most important to be effected in the agriculture 
and rural economy of thiis kingdom ; the fertility and 
productive quality of a good water-meadow is evi- 
dent to the slightest observation ; and, when we con- 
sider the profusion of water that now runs away in 
waste from every valley and in every county, we can 
no longer doubt but the improvement to be made by 
a good system of managing such waters must be very 
extensive and important. There may possibly be local 
spots of moist clay, too cold for this improvement ; 
but all sandy and gravelly tracU that lay within reach 

of 
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•f wnter might be highly improved^ as well as peat 
and black soil, of which the surlace of most vaUeys 
consists, and this, generally, upon a^ gravel substratum, 
which affords a drainage for the peat-surface, which 
latter is generally composed of a decomposition of the 
parts of sedges and aquatic vegetables, and which, by 
drainage and watering, farther decomposes into a rich 
and productive soil. I have no doubt, Init, if our val- 
leys were thus improved to the utmost of which they 
are capable, sufficient hay for the whole live stock of 
the kingdom, and a considerable proportion of graat 
for pasture, might there be obtained, without having 
recourse to the upland ; and a much larger proportion 
of the latter employed in corn-cultivation, and resources 
would thus be found, to support a much greatei popu** 
lation than can be supported under the pcesent ays* 
tem of management. 

To effect this great national improvementit com- 
missioners might be appointed, in every county, to 
direct surveys to be made of the different valleys and 
waters, and plans formed and digested for employing 
them to the best advantage. The great Uses to which 
waters are applicable are principally the three follow* 
ing: 1. navigation, or carriage by water; 9. the 
turning of mills and working of machinery ; and, S« 
irrigation, or the watering and improvement of land* 
In the best application of water to these purposes, 
great, difficulties might arise from the clashing of dif* 
ferent interests, but not insurmountable, inasmuch as 
artificial canals have been formed, and similar difficult 
ties settled, and, I believe, they would not be greater 
in the case of irrigation of land. It appears clear, 
that the surplus: water of all floods that cannot be em- 
pk^d ta atbfic piuposes^ and now runs away in wastes 

might. 
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ipighty in whole or ia part, be drawn into r^seryoirs; 
a^d flpatiag water-courses, for the watering of land^ 
that, th^ su;'plus water of all navigable canals, after 
|».aS3ing over the waste wears, may be applied to the 
same purpose, by constructing a proper reservoir to 
collect and retain sucli waste water, till it can be ma4f 

U^ft^ of. 

The grea^9t difficuUy would arise froip the im- 
]proper situation of many mUls, which are placed in 
the middle of the valley, instead of b^ing supplied by 
^ si()e-£eeder» drs^wn upon a level from a point higher 
i|p the stream, and which would give greater fall and 
force to the water ; but it is to be hoped, the landed 
interest maybe so well understood, that such mills, as 
they decay, may be removed for the general good. 
The proper stituatjon of mills, in. the present state of 
society, ii$ on CBnals, or in the neighbourhood of 
great and populous towns, wbere the consumption of 
their produce takes place, and to be worked by steam- 
engines, by which a great saving in carriage would be 
made. When such change shall be effected, water may 
be more generally applied to the improvement of land-^ 
This subject is of so much importance, that whoever 
shall assist in bringing it about will deserve the thanks 
of his country. 

Connected wi^h this sul^ect, of the improveiuent 
of land by irrigation aUd watering, is that of the un- 
provements to be e6fected by embankments and drain- 
age: many of our valleys, containing the richest 
mieadow-lan,d, have been brought to that degree of 
f(^rtiijity> by the process of natural irrigation long con- 
tinued; but this land is generally subject to the depre- 
ciation of flopdf. A very large proportion of this land 
jqoM^ b^ *ecuir«j4 from th^ miuor sun^m^r-Aqod^lj and. 

which 
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which generaHy do the greatest mischief amongst the 
grass and hay, by embankments formed nearly pa-' 
rallel to the course of the river, on either side, which 
embankments may be formed of earth, to be raised 
from drains cut on the outside of such embankments. 
The strips of land between the rivers and the em- 
bankments would be of the same value as at present, 
subject to the floods ; the land, without the embank- 
mients, would be generally secured from floods, as all 
floods would pass off much quicker, and the land b^ 
drained much better, as the drains must communicate 
with the best points of fall below, either by natural 
falls, or hollows formed under the river ; the water 
for irrigation should be let in occasionally, or at 
plea^re, through sluices, formed in the embankments 
for that purpose. Several works of this kind have 
been executed in difl^erent parts of the kingdom, but 
perhaps none upon the best system. Such works are 
capable of effecting great improvement, and are of 
very extensive application. 

Farther on Irrigation. In a conversation with Mr. 
Pearce, of Chapel Brampton, on this subject, he ap- 
proves of and practices winter irrigation, upon the 
catch-water system, but made the following objections 
.' to watering grass-land in summer ; firstly, he says it 
will inevitably rot sheep ; secondly, if the land be de- 
pastured with heavy stock, the turf, being tendered by 
, watering, will receive twice as much damage by the 
treading and poaching of such stock as it gainis be-- 
nefit by the water : I proposed stocking, in such case, 
with culling ewes, or other sheep intended for fatting, 
of which he admitted the propriety. 

Amotigst the improvements going on upon Lady 
Carberr/s estate, at Laxtoii, irrigation is not forgot- 
ten; 
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teci ; a pond is now cleansing out for a reservoir for 
irrigating land below its level, by draining down the 
pond at timesi when thought proper. Mr. Knight, 
who has the management here, approves highly of 
winter or spring irrigation, but not in summer : he 
thinks a redundancy of water, co^nbined with solar 
heat, injurious to useful vegetation. 

Notwithstanding these opinions, which may be 
called authorities, I cannot but think, that when pas- 
• ture-land has been grazed very bare, in hot dry wea- ' 
ther, the command of water at pleasure, and applied 
with judgment, must be a means of speedily restoring 
the pasture ; and that a pasture, thus restored, may 
be applied to useful and valuable purposes. 
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SBCT. 1. — CAtTLE. 

THE cattle of Northamptonshire may be divided 
into ^o classes : 1. those bred in the county, and 2. 
those purchased from distant parts; and may be con- 
sidered as applied to two distinct uses : 1. fatting for 
beef, and 2. the dairy. 

The cattle bred in the county, at least those bred 
with any attention, are of the long-horn breed. Mr. 
Bosworth, who farms near the centre of the county, 
observes, an improved variety of the long-horn breed 
is clearly the breed of the county ; and, though the 
attention of but few has been directed to this object, 
yet there are, notwithstanding, instances of those who 
have pursued it with success. Mr. Donaldson names 
Mr. Pearce, of Chapel Brompton, and Mr. Robinson, 
of Wellingborough Lodge, as having been at con- 
siderable expense and trouble in this respect ; to them 
I shall add Mr. Earl, of ^Dallington, Mr. Dickens, of 
Holcott, and Mr. Robert Knight, of Walgrave Hall, 
as successful breeders of cattle stock. 

Respecting the sorts bought in from distant parts, 
in addition to the long horn, the Holderness are chiefly 

used 
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^used. for the dairy; but for fatting every sort is 
bought ki at one time or other. Staffordsfairey Shrop- 
shire^ Herefords, Pembrokes, Devons, North Wales, 
Scots, and Irish, are occasionally met with at the dif- 
ferent &irs; and the grazier, if he wants, refuses no 
sort that looks kindly, handles well, and can be had 
worth the money : And many instances occur of each 
ofthese kinds growing in a superior degree, though I be- 
lieve the superiority is generally considered as being 
with the long-homed breed, or with the Herefords. 
The following authentic instance was given me of 
the growth and isooprovement of a long-horn cow, 
bwt^t May 4tb| at 5i. 1 7$. 6d. kept £2 months, fed 
OA grass in summer, mul .terley-meal and hay in 
winter ; bM. in Northamptcttshire for S^L — ^Wejgbt^ 
^7 lb. llie quarter. 

The colours preferred in caldi) are the ifed and 
brindled, which are deemed the most hardy; I am 
informed, that sheds, for store-cattle in winter, are 
gaining groniid. 

The number of cattle annually fed or fatted in this 
county is considerable ; it is computed that, bendes 
what are consumed in the county or sold into the 
neighbouring counties, about 15,000 head are annually 
seiit to London : this estimitte is by the Lamport so- 
eie^. 

Mr. Donaldson remarks, '* That the expense of 
** sending cattle to London, including the salesman's 
^ commission, amounts in summer to 6s. 6d. and in 
*' winter Id 7s. each." I think this expense very low. 
W. P. 

As a proof that breeding of cattle has been here at- 
tended to with some success, I give the foUowing in- 
stance of higb prices of store«>stook from Mr. Do- 

o. fi naldson ; 
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naWson ; and the circumstance of purchasers giving 
such prices will prove, that such attention was meant 
to be continued. 

Mr. Pearce bought a bull-calf of the late Mr. 
Fowler, of RolJright, in the year 1790, at one hun- 
dred guineas ; and, having sold part of his stock in the 
year 1793, was abundantly compensated for this out- 
lay of money, from the very high prices which he re- 
ceived for what he disposed of; as a proof of which, 
it may be mentioned, that he sold a bull-calf of this 
breed, only 10 days old, at forty guineas; and that 
a bull and four cows were sold for 331/. 6s, 6d, 

Elegant paintings, of Uie improved iong-hom cat- 
tle, ad well as of the improved breed of sheep, are 
now^ making by Mr« Bqultbee, of Loughborough, 
which, with other figures of live-stock, are intended 
for publication, and to which I roust beg leave to re- 
fer the curious on these subjects. 

Blatk Cuttle. There are very few of this species of 
stock reared in this county, a few in the' open-field . 
lordships excepted ; and these ar« so crossed and 
mixed with the breeds of other counties, which are 
often improperly chosen, and are so stinted ib their 
food, as to render them comparatively of little value. 

In the few instances where attention is paid tx> the 
breed of cattle on the enclosed farms, the long-horned 
are the kind generally preferred, and are far superior 
to the original breed of the county, bot-h in size and 
shape, as well as in the other advantages which ought 
to be attended to by every farmer wbo^ occupies a 
breeding-farm, namely, their extraordinary dispo- 
sition to fatten, and to lay the greatest quantity of 
flesh and fat on the rump, loins, and other parts of 
the body, which always sell higb.es t at market. 

The 
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The dairy-£armer8 in the south-west part of the 
county, however, prefer the short-horned Yorkshire 
cowsy from which county they are prindpimy sup- 
plied. And| as they never rear any calves, they sell 
them, when a few days old, to a set of men who make 
a trade of carrying them to the markets of Bucking- 
ham, and other placet, where they are purchased, by 
dairy-farmers from Essex, to be fattened for veal for 
the London market. 

I observed long-horn dairy-cows in many parts of 
the <x>unty; bnt many of both kinds are in use. 
Mr. Bosworth observes, that '' the short-horn cows 
'' are well known to be great eaters ;" they are also 
said to give the most milk in quantity, but of inferior 
quality. From Northampton westward, a great deal 
of cheese is made; and, in that part of the county 
south of the Coventry and Loudon road, .much dairy- 
ing, and butter the object. Mr. Young observes, in 
1791, in the neighbourhood of Wakefield Lodge, and 
upon the Duke of Grafton's estates, '' The principal 
and stifle live stock of the neighbourhood are 
cows, the .milk entirely applied to making butter, 
^^ which goes frerii to-X^ondon, where it is sold by the 
'^ name of £pping : many of the dairies rise to 30, 40, 
^' and some even to 50, cows ; the butter sells, on an 
^^ average of summer and winter, at 9d, per lb. clear 
'^ at home. There is a circumstance, which is attri- 
'^ buted to the soil and quality of their food here, that 
'^ deserves noting : whatever may be the breed of 
^' cows, and they have all breeds, none will milk till 
'^ they are old y all have disorders in the bag much 
''sooner than in many other countries; the most 
'' common breed is the long-horn, which are mostly 
'' bought in, but some are bred, and more at present 

<« than 
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" than formerly; and they remark, that the gowb. bred 
f* here come kindlier to the soil tlmn tbooe bought in« 
'' A capital milker, in the height o£ the season,- has 
" been known to give 19 lb. of butter per week; but 
** the average of a whole dairy may be reckoned at 
^* 5 lb. per week, so long as they are milked^ wbdclt 
" is not the whole year; gross produce, 6L a ye«r 
" each cow, including the calf at 12s.' dd; «t four off 
'*' five days old : the benefit to pigs, about MBr, each 
** cow; in winter, all that are milked are fed^ on- hay, 
^' but on straw when dry, to zmihinamonthof C€thingn 
^^ Mr. Young states, that the- wood-lands kaf^^ been 
^ found, at Blisworth, to give cattle the red'wiater 
" that feed in them." 

I believe this may be easily cured by a^tringentH if 
taken in time. Br. Darwin, in his Zoonomia;^ saysy 
" 60 grains of opinm, with or withof^t a» much nist 
** of irot), given twice a day, in a ball mi^ed-with flour 
*' and water, or in warm water, or warm. aljB> is, 1 
*' believe, an efficacious remedy ill this complaint; to 
*^ which add two quarts of barky or oats, twiee a day, 
" and a cover at night, if the weather be cold.'' 

Having, or swelling in clbver, is also knowfl here; 
to prevent it, let the cattle fill their bellies with grass, 
immediately before putting in clover, and let them be 
first used to it in dry weather. If it happens, acer- 
liain cure, from great authority, is said to be, a knob 
of wood, well fastened to the end of a- small piiable 
cane, and introduced down th^ cesophagus, a sufficient 
depth to remove the obstruction, or large pail-fnlls of 
water thrown one after another upon the back give 
such a shock as to occasion a violent eructation, which 
often gives relief; or, lastly, a skilful operator stick- 
ing in the paunch may perform the cure. * 

The 
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The above observations on cattle were made or com- 
piled in the year 1797, and were such as then struck 
the writer's mind as proper and just; they are partly his 
own, and partly copied from Mr. Young and Mr. Do,- 
mJdson, who made their observations, in person, on 
the spot. The following is now added, from remarks 
made in the county the year 1806 : 

The oxen, fatted in the county, are principally • 
bought in, asxd gra;^ied only, tp mnke them up, about 
10 or 12 months. I observed on this occasion very 
Irw short-horn or Holderuess oxen ; those in the gra- 
ziers bcM:ids being principally Hereford, long-horn, 
JOlevon, Scotch, md Welch, with a few of mongrel 
breeds, bred moat probably in the county. 

In the parishes of Graftoa Re^is^^ Y^^dley, Qobipq, 
Potterbury, a^d fk lajge distjict in that neJgh- 
baurhoodj considerable dories are Hept, chiefly of ttie 
sihort-horn or Holderness breed of cows, and butter 
for the London market the principal object, which 
i^eet^ with a ready sale aod quick return ; but the 
price is now about <^Q per cent, higher than when Mr. 
Young's observations were made. i\i d^jry, of 24 
CQws, which I met here, containe4 

16 Holderness. 
4 Pollards. 
4 Lpog-horn. 
Mr. Roper's dwry-cQWs, all Holdeme^s ; they are 
pjceferr^d as giving tb? most milk, wd are most gene- 
^yy k^pt in the aeighbourbood. 

In a tract of country, about Charwelton, and be- 
tween Dayreutry and B^bury, considerable dairies 
W kept, of 9CI to 40, and even to 60, cows each ; 
butter and pork^ fu;. th^ ^;^g|^m^l^^^i ^P principal 

object, 
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objecti which have an easy conveyance, ready sale, 
and the returns from which quickly come round : in 
this letter district a great many long-horn cows are 
kept. 

1)airies are also kept in several other districts of the 
county; some calves are fatted, but many sold, at a 
few days old, to be suckled nearer London : upon the 
whole, I suppose that this county barely supplies it- 
self with cheese, but has a considerable surplus of 
bntti^r. and of pork fed from dairy-produce. 

In the article on feeding, I have supposed 100,000 
acres of grass-land applied to dairying and store- 
stock. As the store-stock has other assistances, from 
straw and the produce of the arable land, we may supr 
pose the 100,ipOO acres appUed to dairying; and a 
dairy-cow upon every three acres of such land, or 
30,000 and a fraction in the county. I have estimated, 
upon another occasion, that half an acre to each in- 
dividual, on an average, is a good supply of dairy- 
produce, by which estimate this county will supply 
such produce for about ^00,000 persons, or up- 
wards of 60,000 more than its own population : this 
extra produce is principally veal, pork, and buiter, 
for the supply of the London market. 

The smallest breed of oxen I saw in the pounty are 
denominated Pontypools, from a fair in Monmoutht 
shirev where they are bought; some of these, when 
fat, do not exceed six score the quarter; they are 
bred in Radnorsbire, and other mountainous parts of 
Wales. 

The following observations on cattle are by the 
Lamport Society, and may be consideried as the re- 
sult of observation and experience: 

1. On 
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1^ On the distinguishing marks of excellence, in an 
ox and cow^ in a lean state. 

Those cattle possessing most of a disposition to fat- 
ten have generally some marks indicative of excel- 
lence ^ these are d sharp chap, lively prominent eye, 
neck rather .short but fine underneath, close at the 
point of the shoulder but wide at the hinder part; 
^e top of the chine thin, expanding immediately be-> 
low, wide in the breast, and projecting forward ; long 
ribs and near together, not much bowed ; loin short 
and wide, rather sloping than quite flat ; hips large 
and round, not pointed ; the rumps short , tutts join- 
ing well to the tail, and wide extended ; straight from 
breast to flank ; the twist deep, or a prospect of being 
so when fat ; feet rather large ; bone small ; the hide 
soft or pliable, not very thin, with a soft downy hair ; 
a mellowness in touching, equally remote from loose- 
ness and hardness. 

I know ])Qt yirhettjier it may be thought too ludicrous ; 
))Ut, for the benefit of the young grazier, I have 
thrown the above characteristics into rhyme, in which 
form they may much easier be remembered. 

Let each steady grazier, to buy the ri^t sort. 

Fix on cattle sharp-chopped, but -with neck rather short ; 

Neck fine ^ndemeathi-^-closerpointed the shoulder. 

The chine thin at top,-«rhind parts wider and bolder ; 

Long ribs near together, not much bowed when standing ; 

'Full wide in the breast, and the bosom expanding ; 

The loin short and wide, rather sloping^th'an flat. 

Hips large, and not pointed, with short rumps, mind that 

Twist deep, or a prospect of being so when fat ; 

The feet rather large, but the bone rather small. 

The hide soft and mellow, not too thin, and that's all. 

2. On 




2. On the comparative Merits of different Breeds of 

Cattle. 

The loDg^homed^ wMch, are natives of most of l:he. 
midlandcouiilies^ possess a diBposition to &tteD m less 
time^ aad on less food, than any other ; they give less 
milk than others, but of a rich quality, The middles- 
horned are natives of the southern and western did- 
tdcts, are very useful for the dairy, and, after having 
been' kept ao^ie years for that purpose, when fettenei^ 
eome to. great wieights, and the flesh is of an excellent 
quality. The short-horned, which are natives of the 
north and eastern distiicts, produce great quantities of 
milk, of ap inferior quality ; to fatten, they requixe 
Biore time and more food than others, their flesh not 
of the best quality, iMit often attain great weights. 

3. On keeping cattle confined in a Yojtd. 

Cattle should be confined in a yard, to eat straw the 
first part of the ibdderingrseason ; towards the close 
of it, they should have liberty to go abroad. 

4. On rearing Calves, 

In winter, give skim milk, with oilrcal^^ dissolved 
therein, or supply them with oa^ and bay, when cake 
cannot be procured. In summer, run two with a cow, 
or keep them in a good pasture, and kt thjB cow tp 
them twice a dayl 

5. Disorders of Cattle. 

The sore bag is common in this county, and is a 
' disease of considerable diflSculty to cure, and attended 

with 



with; some danger; tbe. following, is. recommended aa 
tbe bestnuethod of txeatment : 

Gtive one pound of salts, (omit bleeding,^ lest the 
di99Eder be drivem to tbe limbs, . vrfiich sometimes 
pittves faial>) forbeyar drauving. thabag till maUer be 
foniied> an incision should then he mada to acc/e« 
Wate the discharge of sucbrmatiec 
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Thb sheep-stock. o£ this county may be classed' in 
three different varieties : I* the GODunon«-field sheep ; 
2. the antient-pastuie' sbeep ; and, 3^. the improved^ 
pasture sheep^ by csoasing withi the new Leicester 
breed. 

The common-field sheep, which' Mc. lionaldson 
calls the original br^edof the county, (thongb there is: 
no' doubu but- goodi sheep bavie beea common in the 
aptient enclosures of l^is county for a.gTea€ longtltiaf 
time,) are much inferior to the antienti-pasture shoep^ 
Ibng^ in the leg, and smaller and less compact in 
the- carcass^ and, in* some instances^ homed;, these 
sheep were meant for the fold, a&d ift they would en- 
dMretfaot) and theneoessary length* of walk; daily, to 
and from pasture in the fallow, or elsewhene, little at4* 
tention was paid to other circumstances^ 

M^. Donaldson remarks-: ^' About 50 or 60 years 
'^ agoy wbea this district was more generally in the 
'' open-field state, little attention' was paid to the im« 
." provement of the breed of sheep. The points which 
*' marked a good sheep, in the opinion of the people 

"of 
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** of those days, were, the wool thick-set on the hatkt 
*' an open ruinp^ loin wide, legs open, and bones clean 
" from 'wool, opposed to what is now called gum, or 
" coarseness. They were generally sent to market 
** from 2i to 4 years old, and weighed on an arerage 
** about 18 lb. the quarter. This breed, however, are 
*' now more rare, being confined to those parts of the 
*^ county where commons or common fields abound." 

*' About 25 years ago* an improvement was attempt? 
** ed by crossing the antient breed with tups from War- 
" wickshire and Lincolnshire, the breed of Warwick- 
*' shire being noted for great bone or size, and that of 
*' Lincolnshire for the quantity of Wool." With the 
success of this experiment the farmers seemed per- 
fectly satisfied, as a general opinion prevailed, that 
the animal would weigh in proportion to the size of 
bone, and that an additional quantity of wool might 
be produced, without injury to the carcass ; this prac- 
tice, therefore, went on for many years, the breed 
improved greatly in size, and became what I call the 
old-pasture sheep, and in that state were a very re- 
spectable breed, the rich old pastures of the county 
being sufficient to fatten them ; and I have long ad- 
miired them as a fine heavy animal, both in fairs and 
pasture, before the introduction of the new crosses. 

It is the opinion of very intelligent farmers in the 
county, (and in which I concur,) that the pasture-sheep 
of this county, in their unimproved state, (i.e.) before 
the introduction of the late crosses, were excelled by 
very few districts; indeed, the new crosses have.qot 
universally spread, though very much extended ; and/ 
where they have not, numbers of flocks of sheep are 

* There was a good breed of sheep in the old enclosures of th« county 
long bef(^e that time, 

ta 
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to be found, composed- of fin^, strongs heavy, andva* 
luable, sheep. . 

: The antient-pasture sheep of the coanty, before the 
late crosses, were too good to be totally changed, nor 
indeed could they perhaps hare been; changed for the 
better at once; the chief thing that was wanting 
seems now doing, they were become too cdarse, too 
krge in the bone, and thick in the pek, and often, 
withal, in consequence, somewhat coane-graiaed in 
the flesh ; these faults have been long since diacdvered, 
and the first application of the remedy long since 
made, insomuch that (as it is well observed by Mr. 
Knight) within the last 18 years, by attention^ and 
particularly by crossing with the Dishley. breeds they 
have received such general and great improvement, 
that perhaps no other district can boast of superior 
^heepHstock to what may be found in this ; the addi- 
tional number bred upon the land> the much earlier 
age at which sheep are. now ripe, the improved 
quality of mutton exhibited, weekly, at Northampton 
and other markets, in the county, and the advance in 
price now given for the use of rams, are silfficient 
proofs of the great improvement that has been ef- 
fected. 

Mr.rDoB&ldsoa aeems to lay great stress on the in- 
stitution of the sodety of mm-breeders, as the princi^ 
pal means of effecting these improvements ; this per- 
liaps will neither be claimed by those gentlemen, nor 
admitted by others ^ the society was never numerous, 
many first-rate breeders were never of the society, 
and a person, who has been a member, expressed to , 
me his doubts, whether the society could at all be said 
to have been the meani| of introducing the new Lei- 
cester breed here, as many breeders were in possession. 

of 
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of tbflm Ivefoie the tiociety haud tonftleaice : thifi }x>iiHy 
however, is of no importance, the breed is ftiMy iiit]!»» 
duced, Bod its feaoceUenc6 acknowledged by isvexy one 
aoquaintsd «with it. 

£oine of the pmnts hi ^hich ^is JKoe^ escel 6re 
dins. Btaited fay Mr. BDiiBldsoai : 

^ 1st. Itiaaaidytfaat this breed ivirll, tm a'giTen quoo- 
" .lity and qoolfty of food, ^odmee a gneater profit to 
" the £icin>er tban that -of any .otber.^' 

^ £d. That ithegr are .esrtremely haak6soit»e or well 
^ jnade> aaid tlieiefore inoBre dtsposcNl^o fifetDen/' 

'^ 3d. Tbat they carry mwee flesh and £a;^on tfae 
^' same weight or si^s of bone.'' 

^ 4th. That they will tiiriTe oaauch pasture ia»«lih«r 
'^ flocks would fall off upon." 

*^ 5tk. That an acnei of iandwill maintain orftdteE.a 
'' grater nanlber of them than tuf any oUi€f Pureed, 
^ which bear the same proportion ie size >of carcaas." 

*^6ih». That, though therquantity of wool jsraboatone* 
^^ £fth less than that of the old Northamptoosbioe faveed^ 
^ -yet the valuie by the pound is about oncMtenih mdie; 
''and that, for the reason last-mentioned, both the 
'^.quantity and quality of .the wool, if the potiim ts'oal*- 
" culated by the acre, must be in favour of this breed.^ 

To this I shall add, time of ripening.(itirfdM*butcher, 
which is'gendr^iyiadmitted tobeotte>year stKoner than 
the oki breed. Tbufi[, a •shear-'hog, or yeanlibg, if 
well 9ummeved> will be fat at IB months old> and Btajr 
be kept so in turnips through the winter, riiougfa it iis 
not pretended but they would thrive and increase in 
weight after ; yet the fact is, if healthy and well kefrt, 
they are good mutton at afay time after that age. The 
qualities above stated are described as belonging to 
such sheep, 4IS, selected from the old NorthampUm^ire 

stock. 
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Stock, have been crossed with the new Leicester or 
Dishley breed ; the breed in question, therefore, is 
most properly to be termed, the improved Northamp- 
tonshire breed of sheep. 

The following particulars I have from the Lamport 
Society, a list of whose names may be seen, under the 
liead Agricultural Societies. 

That tlie breed of sheep in Northamptonshire is 
polled sheep, with combing-wool. The best cross 
that'has been tried is the Dishley, decidedly; that the 
greatest improvement in sheep has been made in the 
middle and north of the county; that the present 
improved breed is not used to fold ; weight of wool, 
"four fleeces to the tod ; price of shearlings, (i. e.) once 
shorn, lean, 25s. to 50s. each ; of ditto, fat, 35s. to 635. 
each; weight of ditto, 15 lb. to 27 lb. the quarter; 
6lder wethers, 25 lb. to 40 lb. the quarter; value, 3L 
to 4l. 10s. each. That, on an enclosed sheep-farm, a 
sheep and a half per acre may be kept, taking in the 
whole farm ; but that the average will be found nearer 
a sheep per acre. 

Mr. Donaldson has observed, " That one objection 
'^ to the improved breed of sheep is their disposition 
" to fatten to an extraordinary degree, and that they 
" are not 'so delicate eating as those sheep which re- 
'* quire longer time to be ready for the market. It is 
" believed, that the warmest advocates for this breed 
'* of sheep will not hesitate to allow their disposition 
** to fatten, though they may dispute the other point, 
'^ which depends, in a great degree, on the taste of 
*' the consumer ; but, if it is certain that a quarter 
*' of this mutton, weighing upwards of 30 lb. will 
" only have 2 lb. weight of bone, while a quarter of 
*' the old improved Northamptonshire breed, of the 

*' same 
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^' same weighti will have about 5 lb. ; the improve'* 
'^ meat of the breed is at once determined, so far as 
the opinion of the great body of the consum€;rs can 
go ; as a mechanic, or labourer, who has a large 
family to support by his earnings, if sensible of the 
fact, will be ready to agree with the new Leicester 
Society, that an improvement has really been ef^ 
'^ fected,*at least to the extent of the value of 3 lb. 
*^ of meat in a quarter of mutton, compared with 
^' that of an equal weight of bone, which will be at 
" least l5. in every quarter of mutton -y' and» accord- 
ing to Mr. Donaldson's calculation, is an improve- 
ment of 400,000/. a year. 

The advocates for the breed in question admit 
their disposition to fatten in its fullest extent, and 
maintain it the greatest possible perfection sheep can 
possess. Mr. Bosworth : ^^ I believe no objeGtion was 
ever made to disposition to fatten, though some de- 
licate feeders object to fat mutton ; and I have heard 
" inn-keepers observe, that they caimot cut steaks for 
*' travellers from full-fed Leicestershire mutton." 
Though this has little to do with the great mass of 
consumers, it is thus well answered by Mn Smith, of 
Tichma;"sh. 

" Disposition to fatten quick can be no real objtc- 
^^ tion to the breed ; any person, so disposed, may 
'' keep them to as great an age as any other breed of 
" sheep, and their fatting may be easily counteracted, 
" by keeping a greater number of sheep upon a given 
" quantity of land, by which means the most delicate 
" feeder may accommodate his palate :" <end, respect- 
ing delicacy of eating, I have heard the improved 
breed, from its fineness of. grain, will take a halfpenny 
a pound more at market than a coarse sheep of the 
old breed, which resembles tup-mutton. 

The, 






The pelitt of Ibe improYed bieed have (as I kave 
iMeti iofonMdl) been xeduced to one-half of the weigte: 
of a coaite dieep of the old breed, thoo^ equal in 
.Weight of oaroaas. 

Many of the Northamptonshire sheep-masters are 
mom heeaOkt very respectable ram-letters, and have 
tikea np the Leicestershire custom of exhibiting 
dieir taanB in public. Thus, in the year 1797^ 
July 8th, was a show of rams at Oundle, which I at» 
tended ; the owners, and their number of rams, were 
as follow: 

No. of lams. 

Mr. Martin, Tansor-Lodge ... 16 
Mr. Smith, Tichmarsh ..... 12 
Mr. Smith, Stokedoyle, • . .r • 10 
Wm. Waller, Esq. Chesterton, 4, £ wethers. 

Mr. Knight, Walgrave 4 

Mr. Pickering, Walgrave ... 4 

Total ... 50 



These rams were many of them very respectable^ 
»4ieir owners having, for many years, been crossing with 
. tiie most ^nin^t breeders of Leicestershire ; prices 
, for the season from three guineas to twenty, for whft 

ihey term > wether getter, (i.e.) a sh^sep little im* 
.proved fimn the oU breed, and pretty iuUof bone, but 
^tapposed fit to get ^vy sheep; and from twengr 

jlpineas to ooe himAred and upwards, for a gjHter oC 
. ^rime stock, or one judged fit for tha^)urpose# 
Age of these lams from sheadings to four shear, 

(Le.) four times shorn: weight by estimate, if butch« 

ered, to 45 lb. the^uaoetfr. 
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It is a general custom here to clothe valuable ramsi 
after shearing, with a yard of flannel/ laid over their 
backs and tied under their bellies^ which prevents 
their fretting by taking cold; the expense Is. and, 
with care, will last three or four seasons; it is con- 
tinued for a month or six weeks, according to the 
weather. Linen caps are also tied upon their heads, 
to keep off the fly, and prevent galling on the frontal 
in hot weather. / 

Sheds of hurdles, supported by stakes and covered 
with straw, or of hurdles set in the ground, with odieis 
laid across, and covered in like manner, are raised for 
valuable sheep in hot weather, and nlake thiem a com- 
fortable and cool retreat, keeping off the heat of 
the sun, and the wind drawing and fanning them 
through the gullet thus formed. 

Sheep are observed here (as every where else) to do 
best on sound land, the sounder the better, but par- 
ticularly in winter. LamVs tails are cut, the rams 
left longest, the ewes next, and wethers shortest: the 
reason assigned is, keeping the animal cleaner behind, 
with less trouble to the shepherd. 'f 

Cold arable land, heavily stocked with sheep, -is in 
more danger of giving the rot than old pasture, though 
equally cold, in quality of soil, and equally stocked:' 
this opinion from very respectable authority. ' 

The following particulars of a fat wether 'sheep, 

slaughtered in this county, but bred by Mr. Burgess, 

' of Hugglescote, Leicestershire, ' I took from Mr. 

Knight's minute-book, Walgrave, who weighed the 

particulars himself :* ' 
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Carcass . ..... 144 lb. or 361b. the quarter. . 

Pelt and wool . . 18 
Head ....... 44 

Pluck 4t 

Rough Fat . . , . 16J 

Blood 5 

Paunch, when full 6^ 
Guts, ditto .... 3 

Gross weight . . 20 1| 



The paunch, when cleaned, weighed only 2^ lb. 
. The guts, ditto 1^ 

The bone of the haunch, 13i oz. ; the lyhole weight 
of bone about 5i lb. or about one-twenty-seventh of 
the mutton. 

The wages of a shepherd here yary from 7 to 12 
guineas per annum, with board and lodging, besides 
perquisites, which, in some places, are a few guineas 
a year more. 

Disorders of Sheep, — ^The disorders of sheep, known 
here, are the rot ; the red-water ; foot-rot ; scab ; 
maggots from the fly ; the flux.; and the gall, yellows, 
or jaundice. 

The rot is supposed to be occasioned by the sheep 
licking in the spawn of the worm, or insect, which 
occasions it, which, fixing on the sheep's liver, sooa 
destroys the animal. Summer or autumndl floods are 
particularly fatal in sheep-pastures, when the sheep 
should always be removed to higher ground. Small 
doses of turpentine have sometimes, been service* 
able in this disorder. 

Mr. John Needbam, of Whetstone, Leicestershire, 
has a nostrum, well attested, which be offers to make 

p 2 public 



public for one guinea subscription ; siso, to iwlode a 
remedy for the scour or flux. 

For the red or foul water, small doses of epim, with 
rust of iron, is recommended ; also> vinegar find salt, 
in equal quantities ; likewise, bole furiAoniBC, rinm, 
and other astringents. 

The foot-rot is cured by paring aWay the4tb6f, and 
putting the sheep on quick-lime, or i^^lylii^ the 
butter of antimony. 

For the scab, many diiSerent topical 'applTd&tions 
have been used with success ; the following, it is said^ 
may be depended upon : 

Take gteen-broom, tWo 'g6od hand-fails ; tobteco, 
stone-brimstone, salt-petre, and bay-salt, idf ^tebh x>ne 
pound; common salt, tWo pounds ; bd^ltthbfstilphur, 
half-a-pound ; boil all in five gallons of sofit-Wilt^ for 
one hocir, and rub a little on the parts affected. 

To prevent the maggots, gdod shepherding is tie- 
cessary : when the sheep are affected, the inaggdtb 
should be scraped out, pouring in a little sublimate-^ 
water, and dusting in a little ceruse-powder. 

The flux, or scour, is common ; wheh inild, it idA 
generally go off without assistance. 

The yellows I understand to be a formidable Com^ 
plaint, and sometimes particularly so to very valuable 
raibs, in high condition. I am infonHed, tbley ate 
more subject to it in clover thto in old pastliri?, pilr- 
ticularly towards the end of suinni^r ; it is often ftltal, 
and no certain or very successful specific has yet been 
introduced. 

' I am lately informed, that inuch alarm has spread in 
this county the present winter, 1797, on account of 
rotten sheep, and that a great number of very valuable 
ones are likely to be carried off by it. Many breeding- 
ewes 



* ewes have hdea seiil to Smithfield-Market oa this ac- 
comit; and Mr. N^edham's remedy is likely to be 
mare fuRy proved. 

'!Elie above remadb on aheep are equally applicable 
Ip the present limei 1806| as to that in which they 
were made ; nor is it within my power to correct or 
aker them for the better; I must, thereibre, beg 
Inure for tbsm to remain aa they are, with the fol«- 
lowiag additional observationa : 

If r. ^BviUf of Pits&rd^ approves of and keeps the 
inproved breed of sheep, crossed vrith the new Lei*^ 
eester. He has had tihis spring, 1806, twenty sheep 
of this breed sold in Smithfield, bare shorn, for more 
than 100 iL They I^ been finished with turnips and 
eabbages. His wool sold, this season at from 328. to 
d3«. the tod of 28 lb. 

The application of sheep to folding on &lIows is 
treated of under the article manuring. Mr. Roper, ^at 
Pottersbuiy, prefers the Leicester breed even for this 
purpose. He keeps i^ut 100 breeding ewes of this 
sort : one half of the lambs ate sent, at about three 
months eld, to the London butchers, the other half 
kept for stock. See Manuring. 

Mr. Daniel Bosworth, of Hohnby-Lodge, shewed 
me his floqk. He keeps about 140 breeding ewes; 
crosses with good Leicester rams, which, he says, 
every body approves of who has tried them. His 
kmbs and young stock are well wooled. He shears 
four and five to the tod. Shears in all about 600 ; 
but some of them are bought in. No lambs are shorn 
in this county, at least not to my knowledge. Mr. 
Bosworth depends more on old pasture for wintering 
sheep than on hay or turnips, but lessens his flock 
pretty much in autumn^ and sometimes sells culling 

ewes. 
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ewes, for store, at three guineas each. His two- 
shear wethers I estimate will average 30 lb. per 
quarter, which agrees with his own opinion. He 
sold them, last year, at three guineas and a half each. 

More particulars of the sheep-stock of this coun^ 
may be found under the article Feeding : it is in 
general very respectable ; and the two-shear wethers 
of the best flocks will average 30 lb. per quarter; the 
ewes about 24 or 25. The. Lamport Society think a 
good yearling sheep should produce on the avetage 
eight or nine pounds of wool. They complaiD, that 
the farmer seldom gets a fair price for his woo], and 
particularly not for the better sorts; and advise the 
wool-growers to endeavour to acquire a more exact 
knowledge of the uses and value of the different sorts 
to the manufacturer, and to have it sorted accord- 
ingly; that is to say, to select fleeces of the same 
quality, and place them in separate stacks; and to 
relinquish the custom of engaging it to the same cus- 
tomer from year to year, and endeavour to promote a 
competition amongst customers, so as to obtain a fair 
price; to effect. which, it. is presumed, the establish- 
ment of a market for the disposal of. it would very 
much conduce. 

The Lamport Society observe, that,, when sheep 
have been a considerable time from water, in a dry 
season, they should not be allowed to run to water ; 
as, when that has been the case, it has often beea 
known that considerable losses have been the conse- 
quence. 

Under the article Feeding, it is estimated that 
250,000 sheep are annually fattened in this coqnty, 
and which are mostly, if not wholly, bred therein ; 
to produce this number, the standing stock of the 

county 
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county must be about $110^000 ewes, 250^000 year- 
lings^ and 250,000 from poe to two year old; one 
half of .which latter juiay be disposed of be/^re the 
second sl^earingy and the other half twice shorn ;, this 
brings the wool of the county, annually shor.Uf to 
585,000 fleeces, which, at four and a half to the tod, 
would be 130,000 tod; and, at the present price, 
92s. 6df, per tod, amounts to 211,250/. It must foe 
yery clear that this is a subject of uncertainty, but 
is given^ as deduced by the writer, from general ob- 
lervation. 



•ECT. III. — HOKSES, AND THEIR USE IN HUS- 
BANDRY, COMPARED WITH OXEN. 

Horses are bred, in this county, chiefly for draught 
at the cart or plough, and mostly of the strong black 
breed : but the number bred being an insuf&cient sup- 
ply, some are bought in from the counties of Derby, 
Lincoln, and York, generally at two or three years old. 

" The object of the Northamptonshire farmer be- 
" ing to purchase horses which are likeJy to answer 
" either for the coach, the army, or large wao-gons, 
" he keeps them two and sometimes three years, and 
*' generally disposes of them at a profit of from 7 /. 
** to 10/. A hprse, proper for the coach, sells for 
^' about 40/.* at five or six years old ; a horse of the 

• Ttity are not now, 1797, worth ve^r so much, hiving sunk in price 
jone-Uurd or more the last two or three ^ears. 

armv. 
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^ same age for the army, at about JtS/. and li Hkf 6f 
^ waggon horse, at about ^0/.'^ 

" Some years ago it was the practice here to retff 
** blood horses ; * but experience has proired that iijkeiii 
*^ animals, however valuable they may sdU bd in tii6 
'^ estimation of the gentlemen, are unprofitable to the 
^ farmers, because the least blemish renders them A- 
^' together unsaleable ; and, if they should not meet 
'' with any accident, they must remdn so many years 
^ on the farm, before they can be sent to piarket 
'' with advantage, as to render the profit precariovl^ 
^' and trifling. Such horses as are now bred are fit to 
go into the team at two years old ; and, after two 
or three years service on the farm, they are gene- 
rally sold for one or other of the purposes above- 
^' mentioned. It is worthy of remark, that a few di^ 
ago a horse of the last description, with only one 
eye, was sold for forty guineas, while it is well 
^' knpwn that a blopd horse, with such a Uemisb, 
'f would scarcely have been worth notice/* 

^' Some of Mr. Bakewell's best horses have covered 
^' in this county some years, though at a very heavy 
'^ expense to the individuals who subscribed for pro- 
** curing them.'' Mr. Donaldsan. 

Mr. Young has observed, on the Duke of Grafton's 
estates, breeding horses is not an inconsiderable ar« 
tide in live stock. In a team of eight, for tw« 
ploughs, there are usually two mares kept ; they asi 
worked within a fortnight of foaling, but, after foai* 
ing, rest for six or eight weeks ; wean at Michaelmas, 
and the colts are then worth from 7/. to 12/. each* 
It is common to sell, at five years old, from dO/. to 

* Nevet generally, but onljr by some particular individualc 

35/. 
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35 1. Generally put them to work at two years old, 
after vrhich time fhey earn their living: in winter 
they ar6 fed with strflw, and a bn^hel of oats per 
W6ek ; in spring seed-time with hiiy. They do not 
cart winter-tares to th« stiibles, which i^ a barbarous 
neglect. 

I believe the Diihley horses, where they go, now 
generally cover at one guinea, and a shilling the man ; 
at least I ktiotr they do so in some jilaces, 

The numbei" of horses, kept for plough and draught 
pn farms, in about four to 100 acres arable. Lam^ 
port Society. 

Hprses are very generally used for farming purpo* 
ses. And Mr. Knight observes : '* But few oxen are 
^* used for draught ; perhaps by far too few for the 
^ general o{>kuon to b/s fairly tak/en, as to their ytility 
" cdftnpared with hortes.'' 

'$0 far as I can coflject the general opinion, it is, 
that oxen will not do for all purposes ; that they 
icanno^be used profitably for road-wprk, heavyweights, 
aiiS long jour^i^ys ; and particularly not upon ropgh 
Jfdad« in frost; but that they might answer for plough* 
Jng and carting on the turf about the farm ; but as 
ftis U c>nly a sip^ll portion of a farmer's business, at 
team oT horses becomes i^ecessary to draw out grain, 
ittch c6al9; li'm^, and other manure, from a distance ; 
and as one ittati with a boy can take care of and work 
/fix horses, these are sufficient for the business of a 
ihedium-sized farm : where an extra team is required. 
It is universally the opinion, that oxen may be used 
%b advantage ifi what is called home-work, and H is, 
therefore, the business of the large farmers to intro- 
8uce and establish them, if it can be done with profit 
lb themselves and the public. 

A 
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A favourite idea with many people is, that the su^h 
stituting of oxen for horses would be a public beae- 
fit, because the former would make beef, where^is the 
latter comes to the dogs, and the carcass is lost to 
mankind ; but I am persuaded, that a horse, after 
working a moderate number of years, has earned sq 
ijOLUch more than an ox, that the loss of his carcass 
is a trifling object either to the farmer or the public ; 
and, that slow^paced oxen cs^nnot, in all cases, with 
i^dvantage, be substituted in their stead. 

After all, the farmer is the proper judge whether 
horses or oxen answer his purpose best ; and it can- 
not reasonably be supposed they are all so stupid as 
to act contrary to their own interest : som^ one^ more 
enUghtened than the rest, would surely profit by 
adopting the alteration, and prove the advantage t(]i 
his fellows, who, if it could be proved, would not b^ 
long in changing t)ieir present practice for something 
))etter and more profitable, 

I shall conclude with giving it as my decided opi- 
nion, that horses are so necessary in much of the bu- 
siness of a farm, particularly on the loamy soils, 
adapted to the growth of wheat, that any. obstacle 
thrown in the way of using them cannot fail proving 
a clog to agriculture, to the improvement of corn- 
land, the carrying of distant manures, and even to be 
a means to raise the price of grain at market. 

The Lamport Society are of opinion, that, where si- 
tuation and other circumstances concur to render it 
practicable, horsey should be kept constantly in the 
stable or in the yard, and ip winter fed with straw, 
hay, and corn, in proportion tp the state they are in, 
and the work they have to perform. In summer they 

should 
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should be fed with vetches^ clover, and cparse grass^ 
from grazing-ground. 

By the Lamport Society's estimate, about four 
horses igre kept, for plough an4 draught, to every 
lOQ acres' arable. I suppose three-fourths of the 
county may be reckoned arable, or therewith con- 
nected; this would give 18,000 as the number of 
farm-horses: to which add 2,000 for pleasure, of 
road-horses for saddle or harness, gives 20,000 as the 
number kept in the county, and which probably con-* 
sume the produce of 100,000 acres of land. 



SBCT.IV. — HOOS. 

Thb breed of hogs^ n^ost approved in this county, 
is a cross between the Berkshire, breed and the Ton-- 
quin ; the former giving size and weight, and the 
latter having little offal. The essential points are 
fine bones, thin bide, thick carcass, short legs, and 
disposition to fatten, in which points several persons 
have carried their 'stock to considerable perfection : 
amongst persons aamed to me as possessing a supe- 
rior breed are Messrs. Robinsons, Wellingborough ; 
and I saw Mr. Martin's, of Tansor-Jiodge, n^ar Qun- 
dle, which ^re closely bred fron^ Mr. Astley's excel- 
lent breed in Leicestershire. 

Hogs, when ponfined ip a sty, should lie clean 
and dry ; and, where straw abounds, they should often 
have clean litter, and be frequently cleaned put, 
which will produce excellent manure. If straw be 

scarce, 
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scarce, they will do very well upon planks laid hoi* 
low under, with occasionally cleaning ont thek 
dnng- 

Store-hogs do Tery weU with the small itum peta» 
toes ; and fatting ones come on well wi^ hoUiti pe* 
tatoes and a little barley-floor mixed ; but pease are 
often given, and are grown in this coun^ for that 
purpose. 



SECT. V. — RABBITS 

Are but few in this county, and but little at* 
tended to as articles of profit. Sandy banks are the 
natural situation for rabbit-warrens, of which there 
lire few or none in this county. As a domestic ani^ 
mal they are little regarded, sheep being considered 
pa much better stock* 



SECT. VI.— POULTRY 

Are kept, as in other places, for the table, and 
occasionally for sale at market; on which occaaon 
they are in most places considered as a kind of female 
pin-money. In districts, where stealing them is not 
common, they are, doubtless, including geese and 
turkeys, a profitable article, but are generally re- 
garded in no other Kght than as a secondary object. 

SECT^ 
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»«CTfc VII. -^ »lfiBON« 

iAft* WOUdy kept l)y 0Wii€r» of ^stales, snd lords of 
ftubiMs, kt Uiek own tesidence, atid seldom by iiir* 
mers ; tttdess in the caw of « fiurmer occupying his 
0Wh «dtate, or teciithi^ tm -wtknt mansion. Th^y 
ttkay !b€ eonaBer^d ifnIkeMMme lij;fat as poultry, on^ 
It seeottSary objeist, yet in some instances |irofil^ 
ibte ; pelfbfKps tbeir increlafle lieyond a certain bomiidi 
and that not a yeiy extended one^ is not to be de* 
sired. 



SECT. yin. — BEES 

Are little attended to, by the generality of fanners, 
as profitable stock, thongh there may be here and 
there a bee-fancier. By what I saw in the connty, 
they seem to be principally considered as cottage- 
stock, for the greatest number of stocks of bees were 
' in cottage-gardens. In the garden of the toll-gate- 
house, at Doddington, between Stamford and King's 
Cliff,, were nineteen hives of bees, July 9th, 1797, 
straw-hives and no particular management. I ques- 
tioned the man concerning them, who supposed the 
showery weather had ^been unfavourable to their pro- 
duce. These were the greatest number I saw in one 
place : it is in the vicinity of Rockingham forest. 

Some scuiguine persons have supposed that large 
products might be obtained from the labours of these 

insects ; 
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insects : this I have always doubted ; our climate is 
too unsteady and too subject to storms and showers 
to enable these insects to collect a large stock, or to 
wander any great distance from home in pursuit of.it ; 
insomuch^ that a large proportion of stocks of bees in 
this country would die. .of famine in the winter, were 
they not suffocated in autumn to prevent it. As their 
products are useful and valuable^ every attempt to 
increase their numbers and improve the system of 
managing them is commendable and deserves en- 
couragement. ^ 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 



KECT. I. — LABOUR.— «EKVANTS.—LABOUREBS.~ 
. . HOUBS OF LABOUR. 

AS there are no large manufacturiBg towns situated 
in. this district, the variations in the price of labour 
are not considerable ; and it is, upon the whole, more 
moderate than could well be expected. 
. . The wages of a' ploughman, by the year, are from 
8/. to 10/. with board and washing. 
A young man or boy, from 4/. to 51. 
A female servant, about 4/. 105. or from 3/. to 5L 
A labourer for the simimer-quarter has 7 s. per 
week and board; the other three quarters, . 8 s. to 9^* 
per week and b^er. 

In hay-harvest, a man earns from 9s» to \0s. per 
week, and a woman 4s. without board; though each 
is allowed a certain quantity of beer. 
. In corn-harvest, a man hired by the month re- 
ceives about 2 1. 10s. besides board; a woman is paid 
. at the rate of 1 s. the day, without board. 

Wheat is thrashed at 2f. 6d. to 4s. oats Is. 4 J. bar- 
. .. ley, 
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ley, Is. 9^« to 2 5. and beans^ 1 s. 3^. to is. per quar- 
ter. 

A carpenter, by the day, has 2s. 4d. in summer and 
2s. in winter. 

A mason 2s. 4 J. without board* 

A blacksmith charges 5d'. for a horse-shoe. 

Wrought iron, such as is used in mounting ploughs 
or carts, costs 4i d. the lb. 

Enclosing land, which is here always done* with 
ditch and hedge, costs Is. 6 J. the running yard, and 
includes the price of the quicks, casting the ditches^ ' 
a double row of post and rail, and keeping the 
hedges clean, and the fences in repair for five years. 

Labour commences in summer at six o'-olock in the 
morning, and ceases 4it the same hour in the evening; 
during hay and corn harvest, labour begins at five 
o'clock in the morning, and ceases about i^en 
o'clock in the evening ; and, in winter,, the operations 
of husbandry go on from daylight to dark* 

A man and a boy, with three or four, horses and a 
one-furrow plough, will plough one. acre in*the;day. 
This is done in what is hiere called one jcmmey-i in 
summer they are at work by six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and go between seven and eight hours without 
interval ; after which the men are ptincipally em- 
ployed during the remainder of the day in- providing 
food for the horses. 

In the maintenance of the servants, the breidcfast 
consists of cold meat, with cheese, bread, and< beer. 
For dinner, roast, sometimes cold, meat> or boiled 
meat, with sometimes pudding; and, for suf^r, the 

* Endosing land is sometimes done with ttoae ; tiie price of frhkh 
woLj-h^ seen under the trtkle&ololiag. 

same 
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same as at breakfast; besides ale, allowed on extra- 
ordinary occasions^ and small beer at >co«iHiaiid at all 
hours. 

This^ thpugh. pretty good livings ^iis, I tlnnk> ]qo 
more than industrious people ought to have, and is 
common in all the adjoining and midland -counties. ' 
The above observations were made in. 1794 and 
1797* The following information, on the same sub* 
ject, I received in the year 1806. 
In the neighbourhood of Kettering, 
A labourer; per. week, receives from 105. to 12f. 
with one quart of beer per day. 

For the harvest-month from 2/. to S/. with meat 
and drink. 

A leading maa in harvest, and ^bo t»m stack and 
thack, t.€. build and thatch the corn-stacks, receives 
more. Mr. Wright giyes ^uc^ an one 4/. for the 
month, and board* ^ 

Mr. Pearce, Chapel Brampton, not chusing to 
board his harvest-men, gives one guinea per week 
and beer only. At Brixworth, a res^r has 25. 6d» 
per day, and meat and drink. 

A waggoner, has, per, amum, - from 8 to 12 gui- 
neas. A gpown boy, <^x man-servant, five to eight 
guineas. • A^'woman-servant, three to six guineas. A 
carpenters wheelwright ))nckkyer» 91 mason, 2i. 6d, 
per da/« - * 
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In 1794, ih€ friem cfprnnkiam wm'e m fottom: 



Beef and mutton^ 4i d. per lb. 
Lamb, 54. to 0dL per ditto. 
Ved, 4il. ditto, ditto. 
Pork, 4i if. ditto, ditto. . 
Better, 8d. to lOJ. ditto. 
Cheese, 4 if. to 5 d. ditto. 
Bread, liif. ditto. 



\ 



A goose, Ss, 
"[Atorkey, Si.6d» 
A duck, Ix 
A ben, ls.ddf. 

A chicken, 6d. 
Egg% 0dL per score 



Ptieei m Skpimiier, 1799# 

i. A 
Beef .. 4 .... 4 ... 6 5} per lb. 
Mutton 4 . . ^ . . . . * O 6 

Veal 61 

Pork 06 

Butter 1 

Cheese 5| 

but have since lowered, to Nov. 1797, considerably* 

* The quantity of wheat and flour annuaBy ex« 
ported from this county is very great ; but it was not 
possible^ by any means, to ascertain the amoimt, as 
the greatest proportion is transported by landvcar'* 
riage. The wheat is sold by the farmers to the mil- 
lers in their neighbourhood, who convert it into 
flour, and dispose of It in the neighbouring counties 



* This is owing, io a great mttanxe, lb- tlie tittage*8ysiem io toumoa 

fields. 



of 
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of Leioeiter, Nottatighaiii> and Wi^ck ; nA gr«at 
quantities are annually fiMt down the Nen to Wis- 
bech. A great proportion of the barley-crop is made 
into mak,''^ mid consumed in the couiity. The oats^f 
and a great part of the b^ans, are consuiiied by &e 
horses ; a small quantity of beans are^ bbwever, lUi- 
nually exported to Wisbech and oaiSt places. 

Having been favoured with an account of the pti'* 
ces at which the bushel of wheat, barley, oats, and 
beans, was sold on a paitictil&r farm in this district 
for the last ^ years, it is here subjoined, and miiy 
be depended upon as gorreet. 



Average price, per buM, cf ^Acit^ horUiy^ oatif and 
beam, from the year 1787 to 17989 inclusive. Hfea^ 
sure eight gallons. 



Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oatt . . 

Beans • 



irer. 



ff. 

5 

s 

2 



1788. 



5 

8 
1 



d, t» 



8 
& 

10 : a 



1789. 



6 
% 



d. 

7 

6 




1790. 



6 



d, 

P 

4 
13 11 



1791. 



a. 



6 
3 
t 
3 10} 



13 



1792. 



f. 

5 



8 

4 






t. 
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8 11 
8 9 
3 9 



JRnces at North^mp^th S^pttmber, 1797. Eight 



WhMt . 

Siirl^y • 
pvita.. • 



gallons. 

s. i. §0 d. 

.. .7 9 to 9 6 

. . .4 O t» 4 « 

• * . S p to C € 

. . .4 6 t# « 



9t 



b..p»ii)|ti. ^kMaWManqr, 



in 



• * - •' 



• 
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In August, 1606, the prices, at KMtring, wer^ a» 

foUatm: 

X* s* dm 

Wheat, per bushel, of eight gallons . . 10 O 

Barley, per quarter, ditto . • 1 15 

Beans and hog-pease, ditto % 5 

Malt, per bushel, 10*. to lOs. 6d. 

Oats, per quarter 1 10 

Beef, mutton, and veal, per lb. 6i d. to 7d. 

Lamb ditto 7d. to Sd. 

Butter, per lb. I9d. to ISd. Cheese, ditto, td. to Bd. 

At Northan^ton, measure eight gallons. 

X. 5. d. L, i, d^ 

Wheat; per quarter, 3 10 to 4 Q 

Eye . • . ditto . . £ 10 to 2 14 

Barley . . ditto . . ; 16 to 1 18 O ' 

Beans . . ditto . . 2 2 to fi 4 O 

Oats . . . ditto . . 1 7 to I 14 O 



S'ECT.-ril. — FUEL. 

The fuel consists of wood and coal. The county^ 
{produces plenty of the former; but the latter being, 
or having heeny scarce' and dear, wood has generally 
carried a pretty high-pride. Faggots are from 185. to- 
205. per hundred, of six- score. • Stackwood, for fuel^ 
165. to 185; the stack of 108 cubic feet> bring si wag-^ 

• 

goa-loadf or from a t&naad a half to two tons weight. 



• Pit-coal, 



> 
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Fit-coal| from the Staffordshire coUierieSi is now 
brought plentifiilly to Blisworth; by the Grand Junc- 
tion canal; the price, 1797, at Blisworth, near the 
centre of the county, lOld. to 12id. per hundred 
weight : at Weedon, four miles from Daventry, 10 d. 
to 12 d. ditto. The above in 1797. 

In 1806^ furze faggots, at Kettering, 14«. to £li» 
per hundred, forming a waggon-load. ^ 

Wood, for fiiel, 1 s, per hundred weight. 

Coal, per ton, 35 s. 



CHAP 



MO 



CHAP. XV. 

KHLmCAl BCONOMY, AS CONNETCED WITH, 
OR, AFFECTINGj AGRIGULTURE. 



SECT. I«— *|tOAJ>8 AND BKIBOES* 

THERE are few districts which can hoast of a 
greater number of handsome, well built stone-bridges : 
every brook and rivulet is made passable by means of 
a stone arch ; and the bridges on the larger rivers do 
credit to the public spirit of the inhabitants. 

It is to be regretted, that so much cannot be said 
in respect to the roads. These, it must be acknowr 
ledged, display no great ingfsnuity either in the en- 
gineer who planned or in the undertakenf or over- 
seers who executed the wprk. The great roads lead- 
ing through the county are all turnpike, and are sup- 
ported, partly by the money collected at the different 
toll-bars, and partly by the statute-labour imposed by 
act of parliament. Each tenant who occupies a farm 
of 50/. of rent being bound to perform three days la- 
bour of a cart with three horses and two men, yearly, ^ 
on the turnpike-roads within the parish, and the same 
on the private or parochial roads ; and, where there 
are no turnpike-roads within the parish, the whole 

six 



lAx AAyi laboto is afyplied to lb6 teftairs of fhe parish- 

Frorii tiiis account it xiii^ht be supposed, that the 
fOBliu in tfaid district woiild.be kept in a proper state 
of lepait ; bat the contrary is the case, particularly 
in i^gBitd to the private, or parish, roads, which are in 
ttkatiy {ilaces in a very minous situation, and, in gene- 
fa^ id narrow as to adtfiit of only one track. It is 
ttue, indeed, that the dountry is but indifferently sup- 
l^ed with inaieriais ptoper for j^dad-making, the stone 
being very soft, and apt to grind into powder ; but 
it is equally true, that, in place of breaking the stone 
properly, and laying it Off carefully to a proper depth, 
it is generally laid on the roads in the same state in 
which it is raised out of the quarry ; and in place of 
beingbrokeh with hammers, that operation is only per- 
formed, in the course of time, by tbe cart-wheels. 

The above are Mr. J>ohaldson*s remarks, to which 
I have to add, that fhe system of bridges is not quite 
complete ; for instance, between Daventry and Ban- 
bury are several unpleasant, if not dangerous, fords, 
on the Cbarwsll, where 1 crossed in July. I was iii 
water for 200 yards in one, and for a considerable 
^stailce in others, without knowing the bottom or the 
road. 

iThat some of the public roads should be indite- 
rent is no wonder, when we consider that the coun- 
ty is a strong clay loam generally : that good mate- 
rials for repairing them are oftep scarce, and at a 
distance, and that the passing of cattle and carriages 
along these great thoroughfares is incessant, and their 
numbers prodigious. The numerous droves of cattle, 
in wet weather, are nearly as injurious to the roads as 
any kind of heavy carriage. 
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Mr. Ki^ight otscrveS| " the statute-<[uty is very ir* 
" regularly performed. In some' parishes it is done 
" to the whole extent, whilst in others, who^e roads 
^^ stand in equal need of repair, little or nothing is 
.^' done. This is frequently the ca^e ii^ gri^io^-pa* 
*' rishes, where, if a horse or an ox can get l4pngr 
** they rest satisfied, haying little occasion for gCMftd 
carriage-roads; this, however, is. a great nuisance 
to others, and they ought not to be p^rinitted tQ 
throw SQ great an obstacle in the way gf . the pub- 
"lie." 



it 



SECT. II.T-CAKAIiS AND NAVIGATION. , 

1*His county was but, till lately, very indifferently 
accommodated with water-carriage. The only natu* 
ral river that has been used for this purpose is the 
Nen, which has been rendered inperfectly navigable 
to Nprthampton ; this has been in part effected by 
art, upon the antient system, which is so very incom- 
plete, that, in general, a cargo, as I am informed, does 
not exceed four tons, notwithstanding the supply of 
water is sufficient for the conveyance of any burthen. 
The defective navigation of this river is sufficiently 
indicated by the trade and port of the town, which 
bears ho proportion to its situation, opulence, or po- 
pulation : at the wharfs not a single vessel loading or 
unloading ; a crane stands solitary, and not the least 
stir of business : a small deposit of coals and a few 
deals comprize all the visible articles of commerce. 
The system of the waters of this river, divided for 

the 
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the' different purposes of turning mills, watering mea- 
dowS| and for the navigation of the river^, is so badlj 
4^ignedy and so ill applied^ that no one purpose is 
well answered. A lock^ given doubtless from the pu- 
rest patriotic motives, in 1760, by John Spencer, Esq. 
pf Althorp, is so ill placed, that it turns the naviga- 
tion into a lower channel, where continuing the higher 
level would have beea much preferable. The waters 
qf this river run tb^e-fourths to waste, when, by a 
proper system, a^large proportion of it might be em« 
ployed to. theimporti^it purposes above-named. 

lj!he navigation qf.tbe Nen, (such as it is,)>con- 
tiiiue^ ffom .^Northampton, through the county, by 
IThrapstone^ Oun^le, and Peterborough, and, continu-^ 
iqg. north easterly. Joins |he lYisbecb river, several 
piles below .Wisbech* 

. '[jThe proje^tiQg spirit of modern times has, however, 
endeavoured to supply these defects by different bold 
and dfuing und^takings, which have for their object 
the forming of n^ivigable canals, in difft^rent direc- 
^ons, through the couqty, for the conveyance of ves- 
sels of heavy burthen ; in the execution of which, 
hills and valleys are equally disregarded ; the one can 
be perforated find the other filled up : the execution 
of th^se projects has been hindered, and in some 
xneasiire suspended^ by the stagnation occasioned by 
the war, and by the great sums of money that have 
been diverted from these and other purposes, and 
fliwallowed up in the immense vortex thereby occa- 
sioned. 

There are two^ undertakings of this kind now in 
hand, the one called the Grand Junction, the other 
the Union, Canal. These undertakings fprm a promi- 
nent feature in the modem political economy of the 

county. 
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county. The Grand Junction Canal, so edlkd ftdih 
its object being to join the tide-navigntion of the ti- 
ver Thames with the principal inland catiah 6f ^t 
kingdom by the most direct line possible, and upon a 
scale sufficiently large to navigate vesseb of 00 Ujm 
burthen, commences at the Oxford canal, at Braim- 
stouy in this county, from whence it id canied oci, 
eastward, about a mile, and in that length detated 
37 feet by lockage ; it is then Continiied upon that 
level about four miles imd a half^ one mile of whiiih k 
an excavation, or tunnel, tbirotigb or under a hill ; thift 
is called the Braunstoq Tnnnel : it is afterwards low- 
ered by lockage 172 feet to the level of the On^ ; 
in its course passing by Weedon : after crossing the 
great London road, it is Caoried over a vaHey, by an 
embankment of earth, near half-mile in length, and 
about 30 feet high^ Thh embankiMnt tmsslng ctose 
to Weedon church-yard, %h$ top Water level is abdV<^ 
the height of the bod; of the church, and UB&Ay 
upon a level with the b^Us. Two public Idghways 
for carriages and. one small river pass under the ca- 
nal bottom, through the base of this dhbat^knlent $ 
the course of the canal is then continued north- 
easterly, recrossiilg the I^ondon road, and, aft^rwatdfe, 
taking an eastern direction, passes £oWer fl.eyford,» 
Bugbrook, and Qayton, to BlisWortb; this is eigh- 
teen miles Arom Braunston, and so t^ is the' catticf 
now navigable at this end. At Brisworth are erecterf 
extensive wharfage and Warehouses for goods, tWo* 
new inns on the canal banks, and there are five Ct sijt 
thousand tons of coal in stacks • on the wharfk" ; a 
large number of coal-boats and trading boats in the 
port, and two new ones on the stocks, building. A 

considerable 
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considerable hurry ittcl bustle of business is created 
here bythiseaaaL 

A coUateial cntia imended fromGayton^ near Blifr- 
worth, to Ae lif^ NMy at Northampton, with a faU 
of IW feet. 

The trade of ibis canal makes a stop at Blisworth 
at present; yeiy consMerable dificoltiet having arisen 
in the exeoutiiM of a tnnKl^ or excavatioay of about 
two miles m length, uiider the kigb ground at Blis* 
worth : the difficulties ari«e fifooi the under stratum, 
on the line of the Umael, wUeli eoAsbts ot a calca- 
reous blue marl, extremely ffiaUe on exposure t<r 
air or mobtfure ; and, Ae spiloga being powerful, the 
water, on coming in coatactj converts this marl into 
a liquid mud, winch has occasioned the blowing of 
the shafts ^d sheeting of the tunnel ; and some time 
must yet elapse befpre it cm be finished and ren- 
de^d navigable* 

The locks on this canal are about 14 feet wide 
within, «id arp adapted either for the passage of a 
barge of 60 toqs, or of two inland canal-boats abreast, 
each carrying from SO to 25 tons. The line of the 
canal, after passing Blisworth, is by Stoke Bruem, 
6rafton Regis, and Cosgrove, near which it crosses 
the Ou^j and leaves the coupty ; and from hence a 
collateral Imtnch i# intei^ded to Stony Stratford; the 
main line crossing the coputies of Buckingham, 
Herts, and Middlesex, joins the Thames at Brent- 
ford. 

The other canal in hand, called the Union Canal, 
from it$ object being to unite the navigation of the 
Trent and Soar with that of the Grand Junction and 
Nen, commences from the navigable part of the Soar, 
above J4eicester, and i,s cqntinued across the county 

of 
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of Leicester to Market Harborough/ near whicli 
place it is meant to enter Northamptonshire and to 
be continued to Northampton^r there to communicate 
with the Nen and the Grand Itinctioii Canal. This 
canal is also upon a scale for barges of I believe about 
40 tons. 

The completion of i these t#6 grand designs will 
leave nothing wanting to complete, the navigation of 
the county, but the 'improvement of the Nen below 
Northampton, so ias to be upon the same scale of na- 
vigation with these oanals, a project easy of execu* 
tion, and attended' widi much less difficulties than 
those encountered in %he panals above described* 
This would render Northampton ^ kind of central 
port, and would much tend to increase the commerce 
of the jcoiinty. These remarks made in 1797» 

In 1806, rfind the ]$Usworth ^nel completed, 
and a very masterly and surprising work of lurt; the 
whole main line of this canal is also completed, and 
some of its collateral branches ; but the cpmniunica- 
tion with Northampton is b}' a rail-way : on this great 
concern, (the Grand Junction Canal,) 1,500,000/. have, 
been expended ; shares at present under prime cost, 
and dividends small, owing to improvements still 
making, and paid for from the tpim^e; but hopes are* 
entertained of its coming to pay sl good interest upon 
the expenditure. Reservoirs of water and other im- 
provements are in hand or in contemplation. The 
Union Canal, and some of the collateral branches 
fOfriginally proposed from this, still remain un^nished. 
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SECT. III. — FAIRS. 

The following are the fairs of this county, from 
Pgilby. I am not personally sure of their being ex- 
actly correct^ having, in the multiplicity of other, 
objects^ sometimes forgot to. make inquiries on the 
spot; but a person well acquainted with the county, 
and living near the centre ^of it, informs me, that, so 
far as he is acquainted, it is free from error. 

Boughton-Green, June 24, 25/ 26, for timber, 
goods, toys, and wearing-i^parel. 

Brackky, Wednesday, after Feb. 9,5, third Satur- 
day in April; Wednesday, after June 22, for live 
stock; Wednesday, before Oct. 10, for ditto' and 
hiring servants ; Dec. 1 1, for live stock. 

Brigstock, May 6, for live stock ; Sept. 5, for 
ditto, brass, and pewter; Nov. 22, for hats, boots, 
shoes, and pedlary. 

Brixworth,Whit-M6nday, for cloth, hardware, and 
toys. 

Daventry, Easter-Tuesday, for live stock; June 6, 
for swine and goods ; Aug. 3, for live stock ; Oct. 2, 
ditto, cheese, onions, &c.; Oct. 27, called Ram Fair, 
for sheep chiefly. 

Fotheringhay, 3d Monday after. July 5, for hor- 
ses. 

Higham-Ferrers, Tuesday before Feb. 5, March 7, 
May 3, June 28 ; Thursday before Aug. 5, Oct. 10, 
Dec. 17, for live stock. 

Kettering, Thursday before Easter; Thursday be- 
fore Oct. 10; Thursday before Dec. 21, for live stock 
and pedlary. , 

King's 
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King's Cliff, Oct. 29, for cheese, linen, and tur- 
ner's ware. 

Northampton, Feb. 20, live stock and toys ; April 5, 
May 4, Aug. 5, all great horsefairs ; Aug. 26, for all 
sorts of merchandise ; Sept. 19, cheese and sheep 
chiefly ; Nov, 28, Dec. 19, live stock. 

Oundle, Feb. 25, Whit-Monday, Aug. '21, live 
stock. 

Peterborough, July \0, Oct. 2, live stock tod tim- 
ber wrought. 

Rocldngham, Sept. "25, live slodc^ goods, and 
cloths. 

Rothwell, Trinity-Monday, and afl the veek, live 
stock, pedlary, and leather the last dsy • 

Thrapstone, first Tuesday in May, Aug. 5, live 
stock, pedlary, shoes, merchandise, and hiring har- 
vest-men. 

Towcester, May 12, Oct. 29| live stotek and mer- 
chandise. 

Weldon, Feb. 19, May 21, Aug. 20^ Sept. 17, for 
brass, pewter, hats, and cloths. 

Wellingborough, Easter-Wednesday, Whit Wed- 
n^day, for live stock ; Oct. 29, ditto and iheese. 

West-Haddon, May 2, for hats, hard^re, and 
cloth. 

Yardley, Whit Tuesday, hdmed cattle, and liorsc- 
fumiture. ^ 
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SECT. IV. — WEEKLY MARKETS. 

Weekly markets are held in all the principa} 
towns, for the sale of butchen meat, and other articles 
of proyisionsy as follows. From Ogilby. 

Brackley Wednesday. 

Daventry Ditto. 

Higham-Fenera • . . Saturday. 

Kettering Ditto* 

Northampton Ditto. 

Oondle ........ Ditto. 

Peterborough Ditto. 

Rodcngfaam Thursday. 

Rothwell Monday. 

[ Thn^pston Tuesday. 

Towcester Ditto. 

Weldon Wednesday. 

Wellingborough . . . Ditto. 

( 



SB€f. V. — COMMERCE. 

TsE landed produce exported from the county 
lihieiy consists of wheat, wheat-flour, oitts, beans^ 
titnbor, oafc^bark, hi catd^ fkt dieep, wool^ batter, 
and cheese. The manufectiKred ez^Kurts are dioes, 
hce, and woollen stuffs ; these are sent to London^ 
Ireland, Americii, and tte Weaubidiam islands ; also 
to various parts of GriAt firttain. 'Pwet of die heavy 
arttples ale sent by dip nawigatioil qf the Nw, or the 

canab, 
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canals, the rest by land-carriage. The articles im<* 
ported into the county are lean -cattle, store sheep, 
coals, iron, deals, leather; and, Mr. Donaldson ob-» 
serves, thread for lace-ifaaking from Flanders. The 
coals are brought from dienonh, and up the Nen ; or : 
from the inland coUilSiries, by means. of the Oxford* / 
Grand Junction, and Union, canals. It is very prob- 
able, that the return of the blessings of peace, and 
the finishing of these .canals, would very .much in-^ 
crease the commerce of the countv. 

According to Mr. Donaldson, the woolkn stufis 
are sold to the London, and Yorkshire- markets, to 
persons who dress and dye them, and prepare- them 
either for the supply of their home customer, ox for 
exportation to foreign markets. 



SECT. VI. — MANUFACTURES^ 

The principal manufactures carried on in this di« 
strict are shoes, bone-lace, and woollen stuflfs, prin- 
cipally tammies, callimancoes, and everlastings. 

In Northampton, and some of the neighbouring 
towns, upwards of i/XX) hands ar^ employed .in: jnii- 
king shoes for the supply of the army and: navy,* «idS 
the shops^in London, and also ibr,expoi:tataon;.to t 
diiSerent parts .of the- world.' . Abou^: 7,000. or 8,000: : 
pairs are manufactured weekly in time of pea«e;: b«t * 
at present, (July 1794,) in consequenceAof :^q watv a 
from 10,000 to 12,000. may be maaufeotured in: ther * 
same period./ The ppcer|{jviLfram:3.s« 6ii ju>;d«.«iiii*:i: 

upwards 
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li^ctvftvds the pain. The mediim p^io^ may be j^eo 
dotted at 45. 3d. of whicli ftbqijiA l«* Ci^ i& paid for 
labour. 

The bather i» puvcha^od pard; 'm ^m. wd the 
heigbbcHirmg oountiea^ bm chiefly Sxom the l«ondoa , 
market. A jonmeyman earns from 7^ tp 14s. th^ 
week ; but from 9«. to 109. may b« epnsidei^ed ds the 
general aterage. 

Zq Wellingborough^ aod the neighbourhood^ and 
towards the squth-weat Gornei! of the covntyi from 
JdfiSXk to lOfiQO peisQU0» lUQidjy young wo^ien and 
boys, are eniployed in kice-ipaidng. They earn from 
fixf. to !<. 6ji. the day ; generaUy, howeveri about 6d. 
Dearly one-«evei|tb part of which n^uat be deducted 
for materials, in the proportion as S^. to 20 s. and 
consequently 17 s. in the pouud of the value of the 
article are paid for labour. The price «vari^ from 
three halfpence to 15s. the yard ; and^ what seectis 
irery extraordinary, vises regularly one halfpenny the 
yard. The greatest demand is for that quality which 
sells from 2 s. to ds. per yard» 

The wooilen-manufaetory is principally confined to 
Kettering and its neigfabourfapod. This raanufactuie 
was in the highest perfection it h^is eyer attuned at 
the beginning of the present war. A very consider-* 
able numbei? of pefsoas were employed in the different 
iMTanehe^ of it at that time. It is difficult to fodPin any 
^pfobabk guess at the number; bul^ perhaps, fron) 
dyOQO to 6,000 would not be an extravagant calcula- 
tion. At present not more than oneJialf of the num- 
ber of persons are employed in it. The wool, in. the 
frst instance, is iiou^t by the manufacturers of the 
growers or fMrmers in the neighbourhood ; it th^n 
^Mcvgoes a vary miaate awortmienty ai^i^ diffiirent 

KOM»HAMPT0NSU.] B kinds 
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kinds of wool which are found in every fleece are 
appropriated to supply the proper markets in the dif* 
ferent parts of the kingdom, where they are respec- 
tively manufactured. Thus, for instance/ th^ finest is 
sent into Yorkshire for clothing, or to Leicester for 
the hosiers ; and some of the longest staple wool is 
worked at home into moreens, tammies, caUmancoes, 
and everlastings. After the wool is. sorted, and the 
different kinds are assigned to the respective purpo- 
ses for which they are best adapted, that which is 
intended to be manufactured at home is combed, 
and then delivered out, in small quantities^ to the 
lower class of people in the neighbourhood, to be 
spun and reeled^ for which they are psdd so mucli per 
pounds according to the fineness of the thread into 
which it is converted ; it is then returned home to 
the m^ufi^cturer, who has it wove into such kind of 
stuff as the quality of the thread will best answer. 
The spinning and reeling are chiefly performed by 
the females, and boys from ten to fourteen years of 
age. The price allowed is from lOd. to ls,6d. per 
pound. A tolerable spinner, who is industrious, earns, 
upon an average, 6d. per day. Sorters are paid at 
the rate of 6d, per tod of 28 lb. Combers receive 
2 s. for every 13 lb. of wool. A good hand will make 
9s. or 10s. per week. A weaver from 5s. 6d. to 6s. Gd, 
per piece for tammies, consisting of 32 yards in 
length by £2 inches in breadth ; and, ; for 'Everlast- 
ings, from 5s. to 17s. per piece of the same size, ac- 
cording to the fineness; and a good weaver will earn 
Is. 6d. per day. 

The above remarks were principally made by Mr. 
Donaldson, in 1794, to which I add the following : 

Mr. Roper informs me, 1806, thai^ in bis neigh- 
bourhood, 
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bourhood^ Pottersbiuy^ all the women and girls who 
choose it are employed in lace-making, at which an 
industrious woman can earn from is. to ls.6d. per 
. day ; and that lace-making is the employment of the 
females in many other parts of the county. 

The woollen-manufacture o^ Kettering, Rothwell, 
Desborough, &c. is in a bad state, and the manufac- 
turers are distressed ; poor-rates, in these places, 105. 
in the pound, or more, upon a full value, and they 
liave been much higher. 

There is a considerable wbip-mantifactory at Da- 
Tentry, in which I am informed isome good properties 
have been acquired. Two master-manufacturers each 
employ an out^rider and a number of workmen. 
There is also, at Daventry, a considerable manufac- 
toiy of silk stockings. 



SECT. VII.— tOOR. 

IIespectino the state of the poor, it is very diffi- 
cult for a temporary visitor to speak correctly : au- 
thentic information is not always, or easily, obtained, 
and to form a just idea of the subject requires a 
considerable degree of local knowledge of circumstan- 
ces, which can only be acquired by a residence for 
some time on the spot. It appears that healthy la- 
bourers have constant employ and good wages, and 
that their family at home may earn something by em- 
ploying themselves in the lace-manufacture. The 
distress, occasioned by the depression of the wooUen- 

B 2 manufacture 
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manufacture of Seftering, is ptdved fcj^ the "ttiGittim 
height of poor-rates ; and the &mpie funds i^ised fot 
the poor through the county inust^ in some iiieii^tt«&, 
alleviate their distress : there are rib kppAfetit syikp- 
toms of poverty more than elsfewhere ; aft'A it is h'dp^d 
their situation is as comfortable as is c6)l^i^tent v^ith 
their class in society. 

Mr. Yodng made some inquitil^S, ih ly^t, iA iJift 
county, which tend to shew, that th^ i^tdt^ ot iltt 
poor here in general is advantageous, b#fag y^Yf 
much to lace-making. In an account of tiie 6^{)en- 
diture of a mad^ his wife, and 6ve ctSt9t€hf ^tiA ihtix 
earnings, the latter exceeds the tor&ieft Ih 6tt y^Jat 
by a saving of lL5s.4d. although a feal^VMiat^k fit' 
lowance is made for every necessary (Sic^l^ditttre. 

There can be no doubt but a miSl(i^d'c1My'e ifikb^ 
finds early and proper employ for children must, in 
any country, be advantageous to the poor. 

Mr. Knight, (who has bestowed a good deal of at- 
tention to the subject,) observes, " that, generally, 
" where the poor-rates are lowest, the poor are most 
", comfortable :'* this> which I believe may be admit- 
ted as a very general fact, sufficiently proves that 
the best system to adopt is that of encouraging them 
to provide for themselves, instead of depending upon 
the parish for relief, and putting the means of doing 
so within their reach. Mr. Knight says, the first 
step towards this is in the hands of noblemen and 
gentlemefi of fortune, which is, the letting of small 
portions of land to the more steady and industrious 
kboiirers, for gardens, mid for keeping a cow : a se- 
cond assi^an^ is in the hands of farmers, and may 
be afforded Withotit loss to themselves; it is that of 
famishing .poor families, particularly where there aire 

small 



mf^ fihildU^, W4 of ^lifijjr 9WJJ I»bpi3ir^r%, urUH fliilk 
at 9. r^^3pi>^e ppc;^ thjrpUj^ tfe^ jeqx : tfeii i^rpuld 
9WfJiW:;e vfKQXe t^ mcxe^ ,% poiftforU pf the ppor 
t^iw any 9*.«r fliefW ft> t|n^ swp CTpepse tQ (Jhem, 
^^ i^^Vt J^e^l loss jp t^93e wftp supplied i^ Mr, 
foi^ if srtUfie^, frc^a oil^sejcy^q^ fp4 ^nqiji^y, that 
twp {)i^t^ .^ W^ib^ P^f f^y> i^ ^oh j^ilies^ is of more 
9$arvii)^ U> \V9m %^^ m^ 4^)ling per we^|c ipi mpi^y j 
a^d nwft il i»pt I^i»?«^)f $0 ^ ^pught io covotry 
TJlfog!^, A tbird ^v§ftt^g^ WP^W J>e deriye^ to the 
po«r, ap4 UnWGi^m gm^^i, if fiwrm^rs wp^ be-p 
slK^w more j^Aeptipn ^ ihfi wm^i^ pf the^ ^uainess, 
»Qd miploy poof women w4 dbdldr<^o iq mwy thiN9g9 
now omitteil^ Init whu:ii voiilil pty w^ fpr dpipg, 
jracb as cootiog out thistlfis, Aettles, and otber ^e^, 
not only from crops^ but from pastures, road-%ii^s^ 
tad bfidgjes, by which thi^y ifPiuld in timp b^ Afiji^Iy 
eistirpaudy or in any other emplpymepts yrbiok th^y 
are capable of, and whid) mo^i pay for dojifig. Mr* 
Knight also thinks it would ooodnce to the improve* 
meat of the poor if persons in affluent circumstaoces 
wci^ld more generally encourage benefit-soicielieSy by 
becoming honorary numbers; which would be a 
meaiiia of ibeir becoming laore general* and of mpre 
extensive advantage to the poor inhere th^ Wf» 
established. 

The Lamport Society asa x)f opinion, that, where 
circumstances will admit, the honest and industrious 
labourer should be accommodated with land, at a 
fair rent, sufficient to keep a cow ; but> where that is 
not practicable, with sufficient to grow potatoes for 
their family, and to enable tbiem to feed a jng. 

^at tbose ^ese jprovinee ii is to relieve the poor 

should 
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^honld make it a part of their system of management 
to sell them as much milk as they wish to purchase. 

That occupiers of laiid should employ poor women 
and children in rooting out thistles and other weedS]» 
especially those with flying seeds^ not only from 
com-fieldsy but also irom pastures, hedges, banks of 
earthy and road-sides, by which means the poor would 
be relieved, and weeds extirpated, which now spread 
and multiply themselves without bounds, by the neg- 
lect of the land-occupiers. The evil arising from this 
neglect is of so public and extensive a nature, that it 
ought to be taken up in a public way ; and the indi- 
vidual, or liberty, suffering such weeds to perfect 
and spread their seeds, ought to be presented and 
indicted at the county-sessions for t|ie public nui- 
sance. 

Where property is left in trust for the poor, the 
trustees should, previous to its distribution, make 
themselves so far acquainted with the wants of the 
poor as to assist them in such articles as will be 
most to their advantage, and which will generally 
be done best by selling such articles at reduced pri- 
ces rather than giving them money. 

That benefit-societies should be encouraged by the 
opulent. 



SECT. VIII. — POPULATION. 

Though it was not possible to ascertain the num- 
ber of inhabitants with any great degree of correct- 
ness. 



iiess, yet from the information received of the popu- 
lation of particular parishes, in. different, parts of the 
district, the number of inhabitants may be reckoned, 
at 400 in each of th^ country parishes or townships, 
aod 5000 in each of the market-towns, making, in all, 
167,600, of which, by far, the greater proportion is 
employed in agriculture, Mr. Donaldson. 

It is very difficult to collect any data, from which 
an accurate estimate can be formed, or the above cor^ 
rected. I am inclined to think the towns not over- 
rated; but, perhaps, the country parishes maj be 
rather over-charged, particularly the grazing-parishes, 
on which account I should be disposed to reduce the 
estimate to 150,000. W. Pitt. 1797. 

The above may remain to shew the un- 
certainty of conjectures on this subject : as 
it appears, by accounts published in 1805, 
by parliamentary, authority,, that the num- 
i>er of inhabitants, in this county, was then 131,757 



Of which were males J63,417 
Femaks .,.,.,. 68,340 



Being 136 upon a square mile ; the average of !^ngr 
land and Wales, per square mile, being 152; of Eng- 
land alone, I66 ; and of Wales alone, 67. 

Also, that the active population, pr those by whom 
all the business of agriculture ^i^4 m.^nufacture is per- 
formed, was 60,729| being les9 ,th^ the one-half, or 
between 46 and 47 in a hundred upon the whole ; the 
iOther part living .on their property^ without labour, or 
being superannuated, or children under the age of 
labour. 

Also^ the commercial and manufacturing popula- 

tioni 
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tion/ exceeds tlie iijipricqhutaly Ix^iqg, *tipon tbe whofo, 

about 51i ib K* 

The Egriciiluind {loptkukm . . A^ m 100 
Ri^specting Inrdss and tMurials as a data^iroiii^^iict 
to estimate ^ popoladon of a cimntiy^ vnbM 6fidb 
iiifonuation were multiplied and ^^rfended, xafi^ fiu^ 
ther than can be done by an idadniiit inqulrar, th^ 
caD form i|o groimdrwoirk for dnj aoitiid cakfulatkin *, 
and the prmdplies of pppnlation areno^ 'iftil'aiiideiw 
stood. In some to^s and vlllag^ss are OMml^ disstet** 
ersy who baptise by their ownniinister, (wiiich Captains 
are not registered^) but bury at church. (The erffects^Qf 
enclosutes on population and eniployment are >45e)f* 
evident, and cadhtM: be mistaben: lhe'totlosuiiei<it^}f 
always creates ifsixiployinent, bat piinreipaUy Ibr dhtttnt 
adventurers, or the tnoreenterpriising^^orkineti of the 
neighbourhood, who tindertake the iKisiiiess by tnskf- 
work, and generally 'g^in increased wagesk So long 
Ss the encl^ure is k^pt in tillage, <air what is called 
here an up and down systenii no defect of employ-r 
irient br decri^se ibf jibptihition can take place ; but, 
if the bulk of the land be of a deep rich staple, and 
be thrown tp, and continued at, grass, for feeding 
^Wpjind feat lie, 'fe^ver workwiein ar(^M«dessdry than in 
tilfe^e^ahd; and if th^e be lio ttltaufetttUres, depiv 
pulation of thAt ptttticuiar district ^latwt tl^e'^kipe: 
fehd, in fact, all th^ gf adng, ^atid pwrticulafly the 
feeding, petti^h^s, 'tteV6id of wattufabtures, ^are thm^irf 
pbpulatidn. Braitfpt($n, of *aboat ^660 acre's, gmws 
aboiit 50 a6f^ of grahi, and epntains, .as I ^wtts in- 
fi^rm^, «bdttt IS- hotis^'€ted' 6Q persdns, yet ptodwees 
* vejry latge ot^i^liis oPbcNfef And'tfHitton, fiwr the'fi«p- 
ply of London and elsewhere. Fawsley, nectr Da- 
T^ritry, is a ^n^^Wible parish, wiihMt a single blade 

of 



^ com* Here I saw 99 oxen grasdng in one pasture^ 
Mid in pknty, bat it is in vain to look for houses or 
iiifhtibitantB ^ ^for> excepting the familj and mansion of 
the Knightkys, and a few graziers^ occupations^ and 
siiepherds cottages, no' other dwellings exist for hu- 
ffiaa kind. In the agricuhural parishes, births and 
burials can form jno data for increase of population, 
because, if more are bom and reared than can be em- 
ploy«d> emigration to towns or manufactures takes 
place ; the sons of the farmers are apprenticed to 
Miop4(eepers, and ^ rtbe labourera to manufacturers, 
and their idaioghters many or go to service elsewhere^ 
0ad (OO&Mquently settle and die out of their native 
parish.; hence the biniis may exosed the burials, with- 
oiit fif&y tecveaseof the localpopolation. Respecting 
the ^general f^pnktion of any -countqr, that will de- 
pend evetitttaUy vpon the numbeis that ^can be lem** 
{iloj^ 'SO «s tOigpin, by their own industry, a com* 
fei^ble 8«baistence; and upon rthe supply of that sub- 
Bistenoe from agricuitare, > or importation, at. a price 
so pvoportioned tto the price df hfaour as to prevent 
any general distress. If a great population he desi- 
rable, then the BMStipatriotic-agricnlture must be. that 
whidu'wiU feed conifiDrtably from the soil the greatest 
number of people ; 4nid the Jbest systems or practices 
must be thoae'whiefa nOst cottdace to tbat;ciid, and, 
in'tias yespMt^ -agricMihure is mu^h superior to gna* 

To the question : .Is a great or increased population 

desirable ? I would answer, as a philosopher, yes, if 

it be attended with increased happiness, otherwise, an 

inerease nf >iiumbenr is-bnt an. increase of misery ; but 

'iwereanug happiness, with nmnbers, can ottly be ef- 

'fe^^ted byampRH«d woralsy aad it is Jieoasaary the 

multitude 
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multitude be taught as well as fed. Improved morals 
must be founded on an increase of knowledge and 
the cultivation of the intellectual faculties^ and not on 
hypocrisy and visionary enthusiasm : as a politician^ 
I might say increased numbers are necessary^ to pre*- 
serve the independence of a country against • foreign 
intrusion, which would be true in the present- state of 
society, little removed from barbarism; but, it is to 
be hoped, a time will arrive, when rapine and violence 
shall yield to justice and benevolence, and man shall 
not be roused against his fisllow, or trained to destroy 
him for he knows not what, at the instigation of pride, 
or vanity, or ambition. As a man I must say^ that 
every one who fulfills the duties due to sociiety, and 
acts his part in those efforts and exertions necessary 
for the subsistence and welfare of the community, is 
entitled to a participation of the blessings and enjoy- 
ments of his species, sexual as well as individual, which 
implies, in a well-ordered state of society, the increase 
of numbers as a matter of course, and the subsistence 
of such increased numbers, by an improved culture of 
the earth, even till every reclaimable part of it is 
brought round, and stocked with inhabitants, 

By favour of the Rev. Mr. Brotherhaod^ officiating 
minister of Desborough and RothweU> I gained the 
birth and burials of those two parishes, for two dis- 
tinct periods, of 10 years each, and they are as fol- 
low : , ^ 

Births. Burials. 

Desborough, for 10 years, ending 1759, — 201 123 
Ditto, for 10 years, ending 1805,-236 192 

The increase of population in this parish is evi- 
dent, taken in anyway; it is partly agricultural and 
partly commercial, having a manufactory of tammies 

and 
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and calimancoes ; but trade bad and poor-rates 
high, 10 or 12 shillings in the pound ; baptisms and 
l^urials all at the church. 

Births. Burials. 

JlothTTell, for 10 years, ending 1759,-353 465 
Ditto, for 10 years, ending 1805,-278 392 

This exhibits rather a melancholly picture of de- 
cline ; but the burials exceeding the births is thus ac- 
counted for, the dissenters baptize by their own mi- 
nister, but bury at church ; but the annual burials are 
declined from 46 J to 39 J. The present number of in- 
habitants is said to be about 1500, and they have pro- 
bably declined in the last half century about 3(X); but 
this may be accounted for from the following local 
causes: . 

Rothwell was numbered among the antient market- 
towns of this county, but its market has long since de- 
clined ; the ruins of a beautiful antique market-house, 
of stone, with latin inscriptions on all sides, still re- 
main, but long since divested of its roof: a tradition 
prevails of the town having been depopulated by the 
plague, and its market suspended by that calamity, 
and never restored, but without any date to such 
event. A manufactory exists here of tammies and 
calimancoes, but which being, and having been for 
some time, in a declining state, occasions high poor- 
rates, and has forced numbers into the army : the 
depopulation of this town is, therefore , to be attri- 
buted to its lost market and declining manufacture.. 

As an agricultural district, this parish is very in- 
teresting, being of great fertility, but remaining in 
the open or common-field state. See common-fields. 

The agricultural working population, by whom all 
the labour is performed, appears, from the parliamen- 
tary 
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t»ry documents before referred to, to be in tkis coun^ 
about 30,000, upon 1000 square miles, or 30 upon a 
square mile of 640 acres in the gross, or, at least, 
nearly so. If we allow the 40 acres for waste, in roads, 
rivers, and uncultivated land, this gives only one 
working person to 20 acres upon the average of the 
county, employed in agriculture, and somewhat more 
than double that number supported by such an^ploy-' 
ment. 

Supposing the county divided into four parts, of 
150^000 acres each, of agricultural land, I eslimi^ 
one part to be comuEion or open-field parishes ; :tMO 
parts enclosed, and mana^d in the up and down sys* 
tern of tilli^e and pasture alternately ; aftA one fMt 
antient enclosure, and at permanent grass for faediEg 
^eep and cattle, or mown for hay. 

A farm, of IM acres, in the cammonifield 3yalem# 
may be estimated to emplloy and support, as foUows : 

The farmer, his wife, a manniervaai, a boy, aad two 
female servants ; a labourer, a sbejpbeiLd, and oqis sur 
pern\}merary, insiking, in all, nine upon 150 aqres : 
these I suppose suffieient to do alithe Wiork. If the 
fefiner and his wife do not take ^tt ac^e P&rt, they 
must employ substitutes. Suppose 14^)^000 acr/ss ci 
this class of land, it will thus empky QPOO waddug 
people in its ^klvaUos, besides ^iidran and otiMf 
parts of the family not inured to labour. 

I am of opinion, that enclosed land, in an ak^iB^Jb^ 
system of tillage and pasture, requii:es about the sam^ 
proportion of numbers; fb]i^/ although mwe work be 
necessary in fences and in many improvements n€>t 
adopted in common-field parishes, yet the convenience 
of the work, being more compact and in less compass, 
will occasion n&ore work to be done by the same num- 
ber 
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herot hands ; to this may be added, that enclosed pa« 
risk^s are seldom in so large a proportion of tillage as 
common 6elds, and require fewer workmen oh that ac- 
count. If we suppose nine workmen or women em- 
ployed upon each 150 acres of this class, or division, of 
lajid, and that it consists of 300,000 acres, then 18,000 . 
persons are thus employed^ 

The anient eilcla8»#es> or old feeding-pa&ture pa- 
rishes, ceitatnly onploy a mucli smaller proportion of 
hands. A gnstting-^rm, of 600 acres^ may require^ 
ft^^^yies the master and mistress, or their subs titutes^ a 
Waggoner and boy, a shepherd and assistant^ a cow- 
\ieti tod ^ti^M^ottktTMy, two ttkaid^servantft, and two 
MdtiYeil^, in all 1^, of o«tt W6rkitig pet^3<m on 50 
acres ; and this I believe to be as many as are gene- 
rally employed upon feeding-pasture land, where little 
or na grua is grown. I have seen an instance of a 
grasEing^&rm, of 300 acres, managed by one man, 
living m a cottage^ or tenement, with his wife and fa- 
miiy,and with litde or no other assistance; the master 
living in a town, at a distance from this land. 

By this estimate, 150,000 acres of grass-land em- 
ploys only one working person to 50 acres, or 3000 
persons, 

lUcdpiMdtum iff the Agricultural PcpuUttian. 

150,000 6f ceWttioA^iN^ ^r land attached 

thereto, employs, at 9 to 150 acres . 9|000 

300,000, in an alternate system of grass and 
tillage, employs in the same propor- 
tion 18,000 

27,000 

Acres. 
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Acres. ^ iPersoM* 

450,000 Brought over 27,000 

150,000 of old pasture, employed in feeding 

live-stock, at one person to 50 acres 5,000 



Total employed in agriculture^ 30,000 



Which agrees nearly with the returns made 
to the parliamentary requisitions; by which 
also it appears, that the children and others, 
not inured to labour but connected with agri- 
culture, are 33,90ii 



Making an agricultural population of 63,902 
The commercial population ..... 67,855 



Total . . . 131,757 



Hence it must appear, that the enclosure of com- 
mon fields has little to do with population, unless such 
enclosure be thrown into a grass-system, in which case 
agricultural employment must certainly decrease ; but 
that employment is increased by a more operose cul* 
lure, as by hoeing, drilling, clean weeding, and what- 
ever approaches a garden-like culture: and human 
food is by those means also increased, and that popu- 
lation will naturally increase, under a sufficiency of 
employment, whether agricultural or commercial^ and 
with a plentiful supply of human food, at re$usonable 
rates. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVL 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT, INCLUDING GE- 
NERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL LE- 
GISLATION AND POLICE. 



THE obstacles to improvement may be classed un- 
der the following heads : 

The continuance of open-field lands ; 

Tithes payable in kind ; and. 

The want of leases. 
Open-field lands.— The management of the open- 
field farms is governed by the established customs 
which have prevailed in the parish for ages. An open- 
field parish may be classed into three divisions; viz. 
tillage, meadow, and pasturage. 

The tillage-lands are cropped in the manner before 
mentioned, and the several occupiers must conform 
to the antient mode of cultivation of each division or 
field in which their lands are respectively situated; 
from which it will appear, that one obstinate tenant 
(and fortunate must that parish be accounted, where 
only one tenant of that description is to be found,) 
has it in his power to prevent the introduction of any 
improvement, however beneficial it may appear to the 
other inhabitants of the parish. The tillage-lands are 
divided into so^ lots, of two or three old-fashioned, 

broad, 
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broady crooked, ridges, (gathered very high towards 
the middle, or crown, being the only means of drain-* 
age that the manner in which the lands are occupied 
will admit of,) and consequentlg;? the farmer possessing 
100 acres must traverse the whole extent of the pa- 
rish, however large, in order to cultivate this small 
portion. The 'great additional expense of cuhivatfaig 
I^ds so situated must be obvious to every farmer of 
common understanding; while the never-ending ro- 
tation of corn-crops, to which the lands are subjected^ 
loiust render them incapable of producing any large 
returns. 

The meadows are kept in a state of c9mmon paa-' 
turBgiC from the time the hay is carried eff tiH Lady- 
day, by which means the crops of h^r «r« ^«ry va^ 
ferent, compared with those produced on enclosed 
lands properly managed. 

The leys are generally divided iht^ tluee fields; 
one is allotted for the pasturage of iIm iii«ep, another 
for the cows, and, on the third, the shameM pf actice 
of tethering the horses is still continued^ And, by 
every infdrmation that could be procured, it appean 
that the stock is not kept with a view to ai^r profit that 
can possibly arise from tiie sales, butm^ely as the 
meatls of cultivating and ms^ntiring tbeipil< Imdeed, 
long experience has evinced^ that no «pecies of stoek 
kept in theise open fields can be carried %o maii^od on 
terms nearly so advantageous as the «am^ «rtid[e& 
reared by those farmers who occupy enelosed lands; 
nor is it to be supposed, considering the manner in 
which the stock is treated, that the owners will pay 
much attention to the improvement of the different 
breeds. While the numerous inconveniences attend- 
itig the occupation of iand, so dispilrsed and inter- 
mixed. 
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mixed; as open-field lands always are, will remain for 
ever a bar to the introduction of any improved system 
of husbandry ; the greatest, indeed the only, objection 
against enclosing is the depopulation of the parish, 
whicby it is saidy generally takes place in consequence 
thereof; while it may be admitted, that the inhabi- 
tants of a parish must undergo a very material alter- 
ation in their situations, in consequence of its being 
enclosed ; yet it does not follow of course that depo- 
pulation must be the consequence ; as, though several 
of those who occupy small farms must necessarily be 
removed, in order to enable the proprietors to class 
the lands into farms of a proper size, yet it is equally 
clear, that a new set of people must be introduced, 
such as hedgers, ditchers, road-malers, and labourers 
of every description ; and therefore, this may rather 
be called a shifting of population from pne village to 
another than an expulsion from one particular parish : 
and, were it clear that depopulation was the conse- 
quence of enclosing a parish, that depopulation does 
not arise from the enclospg, but from the total alter- 
ation of system which commonly takes place in the 
management of the lands. For if, in place of laying 
down the lands in grass, which but too generally hap- 
pens on these occasions, they were cultivated in an 
alternate course of com and grass husbandry, the 
number of hands necessary for the cultivation, and 
carrying on the various improvements, which would, 
in such a case, be immediately introduced, would be 
at lea3t equ^l to the number of inhabitants in the open* 
field state. 

The average rent of an acre of open-field land, in 
this district, including the value of the tithes, which 
may be reckoned at 3^. 6d. per acre, may amount to 

MORTHAMPTOMSH.] S 111. 
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lis. 6d. while the average rent of an acre of the en- 
closed lands, which are generally exempted from 
tithes, may be accounted at 20s. which makes the dif- 
ference of 8s. 6d. per acre ; and, as there are 89 pa- 
rishes in this county in the open-field state, which inay 
contain nearly 1 50,000 acres, the rent, which the pro- 
prietors of these parishes lose by keeping ^tbem in an 
open-field state, may be estimated at upwards of 
60,000/, a year; while, at the Same time, the intro- 
duction of improvements is precluded, and conse- 
quently an increase of reiit on rational principles. It 
may, however, be proper to add, that humanity, as 
well as strict propriety, should induce those who act 
as commissioners under an enclosing-bill to give a 
compeii'sation in land, in every case inhere pbssible,.to 
those having a right of commohage in the' parish, in 
place of a consideration in money ; by which means 
those people, instead of being obliged to femdVef, 
would be induced to build small cottages upon their 
own property. 

One great obstacle to the eUcldsing of parishes 
seems to be the very great ej^peiise to which the pro- 
prietors are subjected, in procuring the act cif parlia- 
ment and carrying it into execution. As this com- 
plaint is general all 6v6r the kingdoAi, it is to be 
hoped, that some plan will be devised by the legisla- 
ture for obviating this difficulty, and for enabling 
proprietors to 'effectuate this great improvement with 
inore facility and at less expeAse. There is not, per- 
tiaps, any one circumstance, regarding the agriculture 
of England, that deserves the serious attention df the 
board of agriculture more than this. 

Tithes. — ^ITie collecting of tithes in kind is very ge- 
nerally complained of; attd, in thdfie parishes where 

that 
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that mode is adopted, it certri^nly operated very power- 
ftillj against the introduction of improvements in hus- 
bandry ; while, at the same time, it is attended with 
very disagreeable consequences, both in a religious 
and political point of Tiew> as it is often the means of 
creating such divisions between the clergyman and his 
parishioners as renders the religious instructions of 
the former of little avail, while it loosens that chdin of 
intercourse and connection, which it is considered of 
so much importance to keep united. It has happened, 
(though to the credit of the clergy of this district be 
it said, the instances ^re very rare,) where the tithes 
have been let to a layman, he has been known to 
exert that authority with which he was invested, 
and has not only taken the tenth shock of corn aiid 
the tenth cole of hay, but also the tenth lamb, 
pig, hen, egg, &€. ; nay, has even gone into the 
garden, and taken not only the tenth part of the 
ftuit, but also the tenth of the produce of the 
kitchen-garden. Under such circumstances as these, 
it may be asked, who is the farmer who would not feel 
himself aggrieved ? 

Many plans have been suggested, in order to bring 
about an arrangement of tithes, and to place them on 
some permanent footing. It has been proposed, that 
the proprietors should farm the tithes in each parish, 
or that a corn-rent should be fixed by the average 
price of grain for a number of years past ; but that 
which appears most likely to meet general appro- 
bation, and which seems best calculated to do justice 
to all parties, is to give the clergyman a compensation 
fc^r his tithes in land, because the depreciation in the 
value of money has been so great as to render any ar- . 
rangement, which is to be founded on it as a medium 

s 2 by 
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by which the Value is to be ascertained in future timeSi 
very uncertain ; whereas the produce of land must al- 
ways bear reference to the value of money at the 
time. 

Whether the open-field parishes are to be enclosed 
or allowed to remain in their present state, still it is 
humbly supposed, that a general arrangement might 
be made respecting the tithes, by givjng compensa* 
tion in land ; and that, upon the same principles 
as those, which commissioners under enclosing 
bills determine these matters, which is generally by 
finding the clergyman entitled to one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the tillage-land, and one-ninth of the pasture, or 
two- thirteenths of the whole parish. 

Were this desirable object by any means obtained, 
improvements in agriculture and the different breeds, 
of stock would, no doubt, take place ; and, instead 
of the clergyman and his parishioners living in a 
state of contention or warfare, we should see them 
living as one great family, in harmony and peace, and 
the clergyman considered as the parent and preserver 
of that bond by which they are united. 

Want of Leases. — Next to the modes of culture 
and the management of stock, which must, according 
to the present system, be universally pract^ed in the 
open-field lands, and the collecting of tithes in kind, 
nothing can operate so powerfully against the spirited 
exertions of farmers, in regard to the introduction of 
better modes of cultivation and greater attention to 
the improvement of the different species of stock, than 
the want of leases. 

Every farmer, who possesses a farm from year to 
year, must feel that kind of dependence which must 
tend, in a greater or less degree, to damp his spirit for 

, improvement, 
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iinprovementy and must prevent bim from doing that 
justice to his farm, which would enable him to pay the 
highest possible rent to his landlord^ or to procure 
that fair profit to himself, to which the extent of ca- 
pital sunk in carrying on the operations of the farm, 
and his own industry, are entitled. 

In such a situation, the prudent fanner must be re- 
strained from any spirited expenditure, however much 
he may be satisfied that the improvements, which 
might thereby be introduced, would, under other cir- 
cumstances^ prove beneficial both to his landlord and 
himself. 

In every country where improvements have been 
successfully and extensively carried on, leases have 
been granted, and every proper and reasonable en- 
couragement given to the tenants ; and, where this 
mode of letting lands on lease has been introduced, 
the proprietors have, in every instance, found it for 
their interest to pursue the same plan ; because they 
saw that the tenants, feeling themselves possessed of 
an interest in the improvement of the soil, bestowed 
every degree of attention on that object, and the land- 
lord, at the expiration of the lease, considering him- 
self justly entitled to derive some advantage from the 
exertion and industry of the former tenant, to whom 
he had given this assurance, demands and receives an 
additional rent. The best propf, in this case, that 
granting leases is the most probable means of securing 
the improvement of farms, is to refer to the particular 
district now under review, where it will be found, that 
it is only on those farms where leases are granted, that 
improvements are carried on to any extent. 

It is true, indeed, that few instances have occurred 
here^ where the proprietors have not behaved to their 

tenants 
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tenants with that honour ;ind good faiUi becoijung 
their rank and fortune. Yet there are i^sta-nces wheire 
tenants have been obliged repeatedly to agree to pay 
an advance of rent^ rather than remove, wbile^ from 
the uncertainty of the tenure on which they held their 
farms, they were debarred from making tbojse exr 
ertions, which an adv^mce of rei;Lt demanded, and 
which always happens in such cases when lesises are 
granted 

While the proprietors remain siatisfied with the rent^ 
which they receive, (which in general are high enough 
under the present circumstances,) it is not probably 
that any material alteration will take place, either in 
regard to the manner of letting the laiul.or tlie system 
of agriculture. But, if a general rise of rent should 
take place, it will be necessary to secure the tenant 
that permanent interest in the farm, which will en- 
title him, with propriety, to adopt those means of im- 
provement which will enable him to do justice both to 
the landlord and himself. It may be added, that, if 
leases were granted on a rea$ona.ble advance of rent, 
and for 19 or £1 years, the community at large, as 
well as the individuals more imm^ately interested, 
would be benefited thereby; and this particular dis- 
trict, which is so favo^irably situated, would, in a few 
years, be one of the best cultivated ia the kingdooi* 

The obstacles to improvement, as abi)ve enume^ 
rated by Mr. Donaldson, are sufficiently obvioiu; ; 
and his observations upon them just and natural to 
those he hSsis named. I am to add as obstacles, the 
few waste-lands not yet divided, and more particularly 
the tenure, and clashing of different i)>terests in the 
foreit-lftnds, and the same in the waters of the natural 

. rivers; 
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rivers; the. assistance to be given by legislation to* 
w^ds rempving these obstacles is : 

1st. By a gepieral enclosure-bill, both for waste-jUnds 
and open fields ; 2d. a commutation of tithes ; 3d. an 
arrangement of the forest-lands, by division, sale, or 
xxtherwise, so as to mak^ it the interest of those con- 
cerned to im|>rove such land aad its produce ; 4th. a 
system and arrangement of the waters, to enable the 
land-owners to apply to the purpose of watering land 
such water as now runs off ia waste, and is not us^ 
for turning mills or for navigation. The improved 
police of agriculture should have, for its object, a li- 
beral system of occupancy, between landlord and 
tenant, which should equally secure the rights and 
reasonable expectations of both ; to the former his 
rent and the improvement of his estate ; and, to the 
latter, by lease or otherwise, the just claim he has to 
the reward of his owa exertions and industry ; with 
which should be united a liberal system of covenants^ 
equally regarding private interest and public good : 
and here I cannot but enter a caveat against a prac- 
tice which has been but too prevalent, and, I believe, 
generally encoura|^ed or compelled by the landlord, 
which is, that, upon the enclosure of open-field land, 
it has been a practice to copy^t to permanent pas- 
ture a considerable proportion of such land, whether 
adapted to grazing or not. This is the way by which 
enclosures may depopulate, and become a curse in- 
stead of an improvement. 

Mr. Smith, Tichmarsh, has observed, " It is an err 
'f roneous idea to suppose that enclosures are calcu- 
'Mated to depopulate. An enclosed farm, if properly 
'' cultivated, will increase instead of diminishing popu- 

'^ latjioa ioi the mp^t pa^rt, $ome particular instancy 

• " may 
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may be adduced to the contrary; for instance, where 
the soil is suflSciently good to be kept wholly in 
pasture; but this is rarely the case^ and will not at 
" ail admit of a general deduction. True it is that 
'' pasture-land was become, so fashionable amongst 
^' landlords as to induce them to lay down soils by no 
'' means calculated for the purpose, and depopulation 
^' followed of course ; but 500 acres of enclosed-land, 
in a good state of cultivation, would employ near 
20 people constantly ; an open-field farm, of the 
*' same size, not more than half the Qumber, thus ;*' 

'' 4 ploughmen, 
** 4 boys, 
*' 4 threshers, 
*' 1 shepherd, 
" 1 hedger, 
" 1 chalBF-cutter, 
*' Besides people to draw turnips and other greerf. 
"food in winter; and cutting and carrying vetches 
and green food in summer; also, in weeding, &c/' 
Mr. Smith farther observes, "If landlords object to 
leases, why do they not improve their estates at 
" their own expense, and charge thdr tenants interest 
" for such sums as they expend ; no rational tenant 
" would ever object to it. Ought the community to 
" suffer so materially frona such inattention and negli- 
" gence ?* 

It clearly appears that if land, upon enclosure, be 
kept in an alternate system of tillage and pasture, no 
injury to population can arise from such enclosure ; 
but, on the contrary, both the population and the 
produce will be increased : to say that all land ought 
to be in such system, would, perhaps, be saying too 
much, because rich old pasturcrland is necessary to 

produce 
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produce prime beef and mutton ; yet nothing is more 
easy to prove than that such land is of less value to 
the public than inferior land in cultivation^ because 
its gross produce and the employment it finds for 
mankind are less. It neither finds employment nor 
sustenance for an equal population with inferior land, 
producing grain occasionally ; the value of gross pro- 
duce, on all land, is an aggregate of annual value of 
the land, labour bestowed on it, and profit, but the 
labour on pasture-land is little : hence then, though 
the net profit may be greater, the gross produce is 
generally less than that of inferior land in good culti- 
vation ; and the subsistence and employment it af- 
fords to mankind, as well as the revenue to the state. 
Is less also. 

One object, therefore, of an improved agricultural 
police, should be the management of land, upon a 
system of finding employment for the many, and 
yielding a large gross produce for their support ; in 
opposition to that of indiscriminately throwing new 
enclosed land into permanent pasture. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 0»SERYATION& 



seCT. I. — AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

THERE are several small f«ieo<Uy sopieties foismed 
in this county for the promotion of agriicult^re ; 
cocisisting^ generally, of respectable nei^boittriBg 
farmers^ who meet at stated timesy and conununicate 
with each other on such subjects as occur occasionally 
in their respective occupations. There is oac, whose 
meetings are held at Wellingborough ; another at 
Lamport^ near Northampton ; and a third at Peter- 
borough : I believe they are all nearly upon the same 
plan. I attended a meeting of the Lamport Society, 
and am obliged to them for their friendly communica- 
tions. I also had a letter from the secretary of the 
Wellingborough Society, (Mr. Robert Alderman,) re- 
questing my attendance at their meeting, but it 
happened on a day that I could not make it conveni* 
ent to attend. 

The object of the Lamport Society is chiefly that 
of opening a free and friendly communication be- 
tween its members, on such subjects of cultivation or 

stock 
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Stock as may occur amongst tbem individually ; to 
which is added; a fund for purchasing such books on 
agriculture and domestic economy as may be ap- 
proved ; also, an inquiry into the merits of new dis- 
coveries or projected improvements; and a discussion 
of such subjects on agriculture as jfnay b^ occasionally 
proposed. 

List of the Lamport Agriculture Society, 1797. 



Atterbury, 


Mr. William, HoUowell. 


Bosworthy • 


Daniel; Holdenby. 


Bos worth, • 


ThomaS; Highgate-HousC; since dec^* 


Chapman; • 


William; Orton-Lodge. 


Cooch, 


Thomas, Harleston. 


Cook; 


William; Shortwood-House. * 


Davis; 


ThomaS; Old. 


JSatoU; 


Edward; Kelmarsh. 


EkinS; 


John; Brixworth. 


EkinS; 


William; Brixworth. 


EUiS; 


Robert; Clipston. 


Knight; 


Richard; WalgravC; President. 


Knight; 


Robert, Walgrave-Hall. 


Palmer, 


Thomas, Old. 


Parker; 


John; Cottesbrook. 


Pearson; 


Martin; Spratton. 


Weston, ■ 


Joseph; Brixworth. 



The institution is a late onC; commencing about the 
beginning of the present year, 1797. 

I beg leave strongly to recommend to the different 
societies the giving premiums to persons raising or 
collecting the seeds of the different pasture-plants 
which I have recommended for cultivation; or such 
of them as they may judge most worthy of trial. 

From 
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From 1797 to 1806, one member only of this soci- 
ety deceased, and the following additional members 
have joined the society. 

J. W. Roberts, Esq. Sturnby-Grange. 

Mr. Salisbury . . • . Guilsborough. 

Mr. John Sims .... Howthorpe. 

Mr. Taylor Little Bowenden. 



SECT. II. — WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

By information of the Lamport Society it appears, 
that " l6oz. to the lb, and 1 12lb. the cwt, is univer- 
'^ sal : «but that measures are very irregular ; althoi^h 
" attempts have been made to render the Winchester 
^^ bushel general, the attempts have not been attended 
" with that success they so well deserved ; as the laws 
*' now in existence are of antient date, they are by 
" many considered as obsolete ; and it is well worthy 
'^ the attention of the legislature to amend and 
" strengthen them, and render them eflFectual through 
" the kingdom." 

I have often thought that a regulation of this kind 
between dealers in the wholesale way -is of little con- 
sequence, as they always understand what they sell or 
buy, and calculate the price accordingly ; but, having 
received the following opinion (rojfk a very respect- 
able gentleman, I think it worthy of attention, and 
beg leave to make it public. 

" I think the regulation of measures a matter of 
" much importance, on the following ground: afar- 
^^ mer comes to market with bis tub of a measure; the 

^' miUerj 
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^* miller, knowing his man, takes him into a corner, 
*' and buys his corn at 6d. over the market-price. 
'^ The farmer goes and informs his friend the price 
*^ he hath sold at : in a small time it is known through 
" the market : each farmer then contends his own is 
" of equal value ; and the price becomes general. 
*^ The evil does not stop here; it runs from market 
'' to market, and the standard of bread, being fixed 
" from the price of corn, is unreasonably lowered in 
" weight, so that the whole community, and particu- 
'' larly that part who can least bear it, suffer for a 
" smuggled bargain. The miUer or corn-factor re- 
'^ tailing his corn, sells no more than 32 quarts, but 
" charges the price for 36 or 40, and lays on a little 
" more for profit. This act proves it a matter of 
" importance to equalize the measures, that the con- 
*' sumer mfty know what measure is bought, and, by 
" inquiring the market-price, be enabled nearly to 
'^ know the extent of the imposition made on him ; 
" it will occasion the average price of corn to be 
" given with more precision through the kingdom. 
^\ As there is an effectual law to enforce regular mea- 
'' sures to be used, sure some means will be devised,. 
" by the wisdom of the board of agriculture, to carry 
" it into execution. 

" The repeated decisions of the worthy lord chief 
" justice have done away all doubt as to the power 
" of the law ; but those determinations were made at 
'< too great a distance from the midland country to 
" have any effect there. A few Examples are want- 
'^ ing to be made on the spot, to stamp on them the 
" knowledge of doing wrong : this I conceive might 
'^ be done by appointing a few persons in each coun* 
" ty as market-survevors, who should lodge informa- 

" tioDs 
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" tions against the oflfenders of the law, a few of 
*^ which would be sufficient to reclaim th€tn. The 
" name of informer I admit is oidious ; but, in this 
" case, being regularly appointed, he would not be 
*' rtiore so than an exciseman, being equally appointed 
** to put the law in execution. Two years since, I 
joined with some respectatle farmers of thiB coun- 
ty and Leicestershire to sell by Winchester riiea- 
'* sure only, and, by example, induce our brother 
" farmers to do it also ; but, irom th« great opposi- 
'* tion we met with from the millers, corn-factors, 
*' and inn-keepers, idl people materially interested, 
" we failed carrying int^ execution a law, the good 
" effect of which to the public is beyond estimation.^ 






SECT. III. — ^^ SUPPLY OP lONWON* 

The supply sent by this county td the metropolis 
is considerable. It appears, from inquiries made by 
the Lamport Society, that the fat cattJle annually sent 
there amount to about 15,000, and the sheep and 
lambs' to 100,000, besides which the county has a 
considerable surplus of wheat, wfccat-flour, butler, 
and cheese, which occasionally finds its way to tlie 
London market ; and particularly butter, of which 
large quantities are regularly sent. A considerable 
number of hogs are also fatted in the county and sent 
to London : and the greater part of the calves bred 
in the county find their way there also ^ but these 

latter 



latter are carried out df the*county yotmg, and fatted 
iiearer the metropolis. 

In chap. vii. on Arable Land, is an estimate of 
the grain supposed to be produced in this county, 
from which it should appear that bread-corn is here 
iraised for l68,£4S petsdns more than its own inhabi- 
tants ; a propdrtion of this doubtless finds its way to 
London. 

Also, that there is a considerable surplus of bar- 
ley, oats, and beans, part of which probably reaches 
the same place. 

Woad, for the dyer's use, is also an article of 
which London gets a considerable supply from this 
county. 

I think the estimate as above, made by the Lam- 
port Society, js less than the real fact, according to 
the estimate made under the article Feeding, chap, 
viii. sect. iv. The number of cattle annually fatted 
in this county is 33,750, and of sheep 250,000, pro- 
ducing 54,000,000 lbs. weight of beef and mutton, 
in nearly equal quantities. 

The consumption in the county, at half a pound 
weight per day to each individual, and 131,757 per- 
sons, is about 24,000,000 of lbs. weight per annum. 
As a small proportion is sold from this county, other- 
wise than to, London, it seems probable that about * 
half the beef and mutton, fatted in this county, finds 
its way to that place; or about 125,000 sheep and 
lambs and near 17,000 head of fat cattle per annum, 
weighing 27,000,000 lbs. 

If we rate the consumption of London at half a lb. 
per day to each individual, and 1,000,000 of per- 
sons, this will be 182,500,000 1b. per annum; and, 
by this calculation, the beef and mutton fatted in 

this 
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this county, and sent to London, is about one-seventh 
' part of the consumption of that place in butcher^s 
meat, or furnishes a supply to the whole metropolis 
for one day in each week. 

Under the article Cattle, it is estimated that this 
county furnishes dairy-produce for 60,000 persons 
more than its own inhabitants^ most of which finds 
its way to London. 

Mr. Donaldson states the expense of sending fat 
cattle from this county to London, including the 
salesman's commission, to be from 6$, 6d. to 7 s. per 
head, which I think tolerably reasonable. 



SECT. IV. — EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

The idea of an experimental farm is approved by 
. every one with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject ; but nothing of the kind has, that I hear, been 
set going any where in the kingdom: it should 
be of considerable extent, and contain various 
sorts of land. By an establishment of this kind, 
useful experiments might be made, and doubtful 
points ascertained : the different articles of ma- 
nure and compost might be tried, and their com- 
parative value determined; new agricultural plants 
might be introduced and cultivated; the comparative 
merit of different modes of cultivation settled and 
decided ; the proportionate nutriment from different 
Jvinds of food given to animals might be discovered ; 

the 
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the merits of horses and oxen for the different kinds 
of labour decisively compared ; the comparative 
merit of different breeds of animals fiairly proved ; 
the best and cheapest methods of improving diffe- 
rent kinds of lands might be established ; the imple- 
ments and operations of husbandry improved^ and 
agriculture advanced more rapidly towards perfec- 
tion, than by the private efforts of individuals. 

Mr. Knight remarks: An experimental farm, 
properly conducted, might, no doubt, render the 
country essential service. The quantity of land ne- 
cessary for the purpose he supposes might be from 300 
to 400 acres ; the soil as various as possible ; and that 
it would require from 2,000/. to 3,000/. to establish it, 
and about the rent of the farm sunk to conduct it 
with propriety, and make the necessary experiments. 
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CONCLUSION. 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, AND THE MEA8V&£af 
CALCULATED FOB THAT PURPOSE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING I consider tliis county^ 
in a state of productive cultivation^, yet it is certain 
that there is room for very great improvement in its. 
agricultural-system, and that particularly in point of 
design, or laying out the lands and occupations, the 
following particulars would greatJy tend to eonvenU 
ence and improvement*^ 

1. The rendering of all landed property more com*' 
pact and contiguous. This might easily be done by 
consent of parties, and appointing proper persons a» 
commissioners to ma^e eicchanges, to the great ad- 
vantage of all parties. ' 

£• The rounding or squaring of fanas and oecnpa-^^ 
tions in like manner, by whic^h much trouble and ex<^ 
pense would be saved to the occupier, and a great 
deal of trespass, now occasioned by right of road, pre-' 
vented. This migbt easily be done by the Iand*pro« 
prietor, or a proper agent, and due attentioi^ might 
be psdd ^o the proper size of faims ; the best principle 
for which, I believe, is to lay tbem out of aU sizes^ 

froin 
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from that of a garden to ^00 acres^, or according to 
the extent of the estate. 

3. As the present farm-buildings in villages decay, 
to remove them to the centre of their respective ocu- 
patio^ns, or as near as local circumstances admit as 
convenient. With due regard^ in the reconstruction of 
such buildings, to convenience, economy, and local 
circumstances. I believe it will seldom happen but 
the occupier could afford to pay a fair per centage 
upon such expenditure judiciously applied. 

4. The rendering conveyance and communications 
more easy, by repairing highways, and laying out 
many of the private roads in new and more general 
directions, and stopping' up others, many of which 
would become useless by concentrating landed pro- 
perty, as proposed above ; and the public might be 
better accommodated by fewer roads in better re- 
pair; many of die by-roads between the villages 
being now scarcely passable. 

5. The more general extensioi^ of the present 
established improvements in cultivation and stock. 
This would readily follow the above-proposed im- 
provements, being at present checked by local incon- 
veniences, and, perhaps, in some measure, by poverty, 
arising from those inconveniences. This would in- 
clude a more general drainage, watering, and manu- 
ring, as well as every other practical improvement, 
established and acknowledged. 

A commutation of tithes, and improvement of the 
waste and forest-lands, have been named before. 

One great means of improvement would be, the 
attention of gentlemen of landed property to their 
own estates ; or at least tjheir employing agents who 
are well acquainted with the best cultivaticto and 

T 12 stock. 
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stocky and who have activity enough to apply sudi 
knowledge ; a criterion of which might be, their con- 
ducting a fsLiniy for their principal or themselves, on 
an improved system. 

Perhaps no study is more necessary for a country 
gentleman of moderate fortune than that of agricul- 
ture ; and nothing could have a greater tendency to 
improve the estate than the exhibition of a well-ma- 
naged farm by the landlord, and due encouragement 
to the tenants to follow bis example^ 



From Mr, DoTialdson. 



IMPROVEMENTS. SUGGESTED. 

" From the preceding account of the modes of 
" cultivation adopted in Ithis district, it appears that 
" about one-third of the tillage-lands have been for 
*^ ages, and are still continued, tinder a constant 



'^ course of corn-cropping. It is not necessary to 
point out at greater length the impropriety of an 
adherence to' this system, nor to recapitulate the 
reasons stated for recommending so strongly an al-^ 
teration in the. management of the commons and 
*' woodlands. What has been already stated vrill, it 
'^ is to be hoped, induce the proprietors and those 
*' immediately concerned to turn their attention to 
^* those objects, and their own good sense, more than 
^' any thing tliat can be stated in a report of this kind, 
*^ will enable them to adopt such measures as are most 

'' likely 
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^' likely to promote the improvement of the cotmtry 
^* in these respects. 

" There is a very small proportion of what may be 
*^ called the old enclosed lands tit present under the 
plough; and, Whether it is owing to that universal 
prejudice, whioh has long prevailed among landlords, 
against the breaking up of old pasture^fields, to 
^' want of activity in the occupiers, or to the impro- 
^' per manner in which they ¥^ere at fim laid down 
** to grass, it is not necessary berie to determine; but 
*^ it must be observed, that these lands are not at pre- 
*' sent devoted to the most profitable purpose to which 
^' they might be applied, being in many places greatly 
^' over-nm Yiixh ant-'-hills, and producing a coarse and 
** unwholesome sort of herbage. These lands would 
*^ no doubt be made much more productive by plow- 
ing, artificial m^aurf , ^nd othier means of improve^ 
ment that might be adopted. Two objections 
^' naturally occur in the mind of the landlord against 
^' ploughing up the9e old enclosures, as they are cal- 
** led : the ^rst is : Tl^at the tenant would receive a 
** great additional advantage by the luxuriant crops 
^' of grain which h^ wpuld reap, and without making 
^^ any additional acknowledgement to the landlord. 
" And the second is : The risk which the landlord runs, 
** that the tenant will not bestow due pains in laying 
'' down the fields again into grass. But, if the sys- 
^' tern is a good one, (and the practice of almost 
** evciy other country proves that it is,) these two diffi^ 
'^ culties may be easily obviated, n» the landlord may 
^^ stipulate with the tenant for an advance of rent du^ 
ring Uie period when the lands are in the course of 
com*«ix>ppiBg, amd he has it completely in his 
" power to punish lite tenant for any act of impro- 

** priety 
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^' priety be may be guilty of^ in regard to tbe man* 
^' ner of laying down the lands into grass. 

'^ The new enclosed lands are in general well maoa» 
^* ged ; and, where the soil is of a reddish colour, 
'^ with a small mixture of gravel, (of which there is a 
<' considerable extent, particularly towards the middle 
^' and upper parts of the county,) the rotation of 
cropping practised, that of the pne-half in grass 
and the other half in corn and turnip, seems the 
*' best adapted for keeping it in a high state of culti- 
'' vation ; and the alternate course of corn and grass 
'' husbandry is probably the most advantageous that 
*' can be introduced, both for landlord and tenant ; 
'' as, from the great number of sheep which can be 
^' kept upon the artificial food produced on a farm 
consisting of a proportionable quantity of this kind 
of land, the occupier is enabled to rdieve apd as> 
^'sist his natural pasture-grounds, as circumstances 
'' and the seasons may require. And this mode of 
'' management seems also best calculated to enable 
** the tenant to pay the landlord the greatest possible 
^' rent, while it prevent^ him from sufiisring those 
'' inconveniences which must necessarily happen by 
^* the fall of prices to that farmier who can carry to 
^' market one species of commodity only* 

'^ It may be proper to recommend the introduce 
'^ tion of the machine now so generally used in Scot-r 
land for threshing grain ; and whidh, from several 
years experience, has been found to execute the 
f' work to much better purpoite than can be performed 
^^ by manual labour. It is worked either by two or 
'' four horses, where water cannot be procured, and it 
f' will thresh from 20 to 40 bushels in an hour, and 
f ' separates the corn from the chaff at the same time ; 

<'whil^ 
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** while the ordinary servants on the farm are suffi- 
^ cient to put the unthreshed com into the machine 
^ and oarry off the straw. The expense of these ma- 
^' chines, x>n an average, does not exceed 80/. and 
^' the interest of money and the annual tear and wear 
^'may be reckoned at 10/. a year. In a country 
^' where the threshing of 120 jquarters of jgrain costs 
^* that sum> the introduction of such a machine as 
*' this, must be a great improvement.'^ 

Another means of improvement, as suggested by a 
very intelligent person in the county, is in the hands 
of gentlemen, .and is that of making a due discrimi- 
nation between their industrious and negligent te* 
nants ; and giving a preference of encouragement to 
the former, instead, as is too often the case, of raising 
their rent in proportion as they improve the land, 
and continuing the dilatory sloven upon his old easy 
terms, without regarding the intrinsic and natural value 
of the land. And, where confidential agents are em- 
ployed, regard should be had to their knowledge and 
skill in the best practical agriculture and natural valu(e 
of land, and not merely to their adroitness in collect- 
ing and returning the most rent : and their instruc- 
tions should be, in their contracts with tenants, to 
charge the full natural value to the dilatory, and let 
to the improver upon the lowest terms, which would 
in the end be a sure means to improve both the rent- 
roll and the estate, 

There is great reason to believe, that one great 
means of improvement, hitherto much neglected, is a 
better application of the unappropriated atid waste 
waters of the county for the purpose of watering 
land. Mr. }^night complains much of want pf atten- 
tion to this improvisment ; ^d Afr. Young observes, 

Annal, 
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Annal, No. 94, p. 490. '^ That many tliousaad pounds 
<' a year might easily, by this means, be added to 
'' the rental of the county, and much greater sums 
'* to its product." He farther says, " The Duke of 
** Grafton shewed me two noble springs on his estate; 
'' one of which gushes out of the earth, on the side 
" of a hill, near Blisworth, and the other in a farm- 
" yard at Caswell, in Guns-Norton ; each of them 
'^ powerful enough, even after a severe drought, to 
^' water many acres, if judiciously carried along the 
*' slopes of the hills, as high as the level will allow : 
'' there is also a small perennial river, suffici^it to 
*' water a large tract of land, but no nse is made of 
" it : this is surely to be regretted." 

Large tracts might also be watered from the Nen 
and other rivers in floods, if the water were drawti '* 
along to the rising ground by carriers cut oti a level 
for that purpose. 

In the preceding pages, considierable pains have 
been taken in order to give a just accoimt of the 
present state of husbandry in this county, for which 
purpose, not only the observations of Mr. Donaldson 
have been consulted and compared, b«t the writer 
Jias, personally, examined most parts of the county, 
and procured necessary information from many prac- 
tical farmers; and he entirely agrees with Mr. Do- 
naldson, that a spirit of improvement is certainly in- 
troduced, and has made great progress. In a farther 
examination of the county, in 1S06, the writer has 
endeavoured to supply such deficiences as the board 
had pointed out; has expunged, cancelled, and ne^ 
modelled, some articles ; and made large additions to 
others ; and is not awar^, that, in its present form, 

he 
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he is capable of much improvJQg it : and he hopes the 
statement here given may, in some degree, prove 
satisfactory to the board and the public. 

Oct. 1806. WILLIAM PITT. 

In the remarks from the board, the comparison in 
Mr. Donaldson's Appendix has been named as inap- 
plicable, I think, however, in the abstracted form 
here given, it may be worthy of preservation. As it 
is placed, it may be either cancelled or preserved^ at 
the pleasure of the board! 
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Comparison between the English and Scotch systems of 
husbandry, as practised in the counties of Northamp^ 
ton and Perth* 

HAVING been directed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture to draw up a comparative state- 
ment of the different modes of husbandry^ practised 
in the county of Northampton, which is situated 
nearly in the centre of England, and that of Perth- 
shire, lying near the centre of Scotland, it may be 
liecessary to state, for' the information of an English 
reader, that the county of Perth 19 the Yorkshire of 
^codand in point of extent, and pretty similar 16 the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and Westmorland, in re- 
spect to surface and genera} appearance, there being 
many bleak barren mouut^iiis and extensive lakes ia 
each of these countries. 

The Carsc of Gowrie, which may be very properly 
denominated the garden of Scotland, is situated in 
Perthshire. This is a tract of rich deep clay land^ 
containing about 30,000 acres, superior in fertility to 
any in Scotland, and not to be surpassed by any of 
the same extent in England* 

Leases^ 
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LEASES, 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

la this county there are scarcely any lands held by 
tenants under leases, except those granted by the 
bishop, dean, and chapter, of Peterborough, which 
are for 21 years^ renewable every 7. 

The tenants in general possess their farms only 
from year to year. There are, however, written 
agreements entered into between the landlords and 
tenants, in which the mode of cropping the lands is 
specified. 

The farm-house and offices are generally kept hi 
repair, at the joint expense of the parties; though ia 
a great many instances the Whole expense rests with 
the tenant 

The tenant is, on all occasions, expressly debarred 
from breaking up any old pasture-tgrass^ and from 
selling hay or straw. . 

The term of entry to a grazing-farm is ait Iiady- 
day, and to tillage-lands at Michaelmas. 

The size of the farms is much the same in both 
-counties. 

' PERTH8HIBB. 

There are few instances in this county where lands 
are now possessed without lease. The common term 
of endurance is for IQ years, diough sometimes the 
lease is granted for the lifetime of. the tenant, if he 
should survive after the expiration of that period. 

The 
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'the terms contained in the lease are/ that the te-* 
ttant shall receiye the houses in a complete state of 
repair on his entry^ that he shall keep them in proper 
order during the lease^ and leave them equal in value 
at his removaL 

Particular modes for cropping the lands are speci-* 
fied; and certain penalties or additional rents are sti- 
pulated for every deviation from these rules. 

The tenant is generally bound to reside with his fa* 
mily on the farm, and is debarred from subsetting or 
assigning his lease^ and from selling any straw off the 
farm. 

The tenant enters to the houses at Whitsunday, 
and to the lands at the separation of that year's crop 
from the ground. The outgoing tenant has a liberty 
of selling his last crop before it is reaped, and it is 
generally disposed of in this way, wjiich prevents any 
interference between the outgoing and incoming te* 
nant. 

OBSERVAtlON. 

There is nothing th»t /has tended so much to the 
generkl introduction of improvements in agriculture^ 
which have taken place in Perthshire within these 
50 or 6o years, as granting leases for a considerable 
number of years to substantial, intelligent, and en* 
terprising, tenants. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 



The rent of enclosed lands runs £rom 17 s. to 2Ss» 

per 
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per acre^ exclusive of tithes, from which the enclosed 
land is generally exempted. The average may be 
reckoned at 20 r. to which may be added Ss* in the 
pound for poor-rates. 

The open-field lands run from 65. to 10 5. per acre,, 
medium about 8 s. besides about Ss.Gd. per acre for 
tithes : the poor-rates the same as above-mentioned. 

The rents are paid in money by half-yearly instal- 
ments. The first half-year's rent being payable twelve 
months after the tenant's entry to the farm. 



The rent of lands in the Carse of Oowrie is from 
SQs. to 45s. per acre, average about 355. 

For lands in the open-field state, from 105^ to l6f. 
medium about ISs. 

For enclosed lands^ which are all cukivated in an 
alternate course of corn and grass husbandry, 225. 
per acre may be reckoned the medium rent. 

The rents tn the Carse of Gfowrie are paid partly in 
money and partly in wheat and barley. 

In other parts of the county the rents are paid in' 
money, and either at Martinmas, (about the £2d of 
November,) after reaping the crop, or the one-half at 
that term and the other half at Whitsunday fol« 
lowing. 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

The difTerence of rent in favour of the Perthshire 
proprietor may appear surprisifig to those who do not 
know that in Scotland there are no tithes, poor- 
rate's, or other taxes which aiflfect the tentot in liis 

character 
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character of farmer. The clergymen in Scotland are 
all paid by the landholders. On the abolition of po« 
pery in that kingdom^ in the year 1560, the proprie- 
tors possessed themselves of the chnrch-lands, and a 
certain quantity of money and grain was then allotted 
to each protestant clergyman, which generally bore 
a proportion to the state of the cultivation of the 
parish, and the consequent value of the tithes at the 
time. , 

The poor are in general maintained by the volmi' 
tary contributions of the inhabitants, which take place 
every Lord's day^ either immediately before or after 
divine service. 



CLIMATE. 

Periods at mkich seed4itne and haroest commenced iti 
the different counties^ for the fix preceding year$,fr(m^ 
1788 to 1793^ tnclume. 

KORTHAipTONSHIR£. 

« 

The periods at which seed-time and harvest com« 
menced, on a particular farm in this county, for the 
six preceding years, from 1788 to 1793, wiQ be found 
in the following tables : 



Yrs. 



0m^^ 



1788 

1789 
1790 

1791 
179S 
179S 



Wheat. 



rilkrfbdMMa^i 



5th Oct 
6th ditto. 
27th Sept. 



Spring 
Com. 



•■-♦ 



mtm 



-W*i 



5th Mar. 
15th ditto. 
28th Feb. 



Barley. 



llthMar. 
15th ditto'. 



Harvest 
commenced 



4th Aug. 
18th ditto. 
l€th ditto. 
' 8th ditto. 
13th ditto. 



21st ditto. I 1st ditto. 



I 



PSRTHSHIBB. 
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PBRTHSHIBE. 



Below is w account of tb^ peiiiods at ^ich see4* 
tiiOie wd harveal commenced, on a partlciilar farm ia 
tiie Carse of Gowrie^ from 1786 to 179S, iocbisive* 



Yrs. Wheat. 



1788 
1789 
179Q 
1791 
1792 

1793 



11th 
11th 
13th 
14 th 
4th 
10th 



Sept. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Oct. 

Sept. 



Spring 
Corn. 



7th April. 
6th ditto. 
3d ]^acch. 
7th ditto. 
9th April. 
25th Mar. 



Barley. 



6th May. 
9th ditto. 
6tb ditto* 
4th ditto. 
7th ditto. 
3d ditto. 



Hai/Vest 
commenced 



25th 
27th 
27 th 

mh 

29th 
26th 



Aug. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 



OBSEBVATIONS. 

f 

By the above statement it appears, that there are 
about 15 days difference in the commencement of 
harrest, In favour of Northamptonshire, on an ave- 
rage of these six years. 

The climate in the Car3e ,of Gowrie may be con- 
sidered as equal to that of anyother part of Scotland ; 
and that of the other parts of Perthshire as superior 
to the northern counties of England. 



j^otation of Cropping^ most gemrall^ ajgfW^^ of ffni 
practised, in each of the Cqut^ies^ for raisjing (j^ dtf" 
fermt Species of Grain. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 



The old eiicfesed lands are generally kej^t in a stole 
of pasturage* 

' ^ The 
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The open-field lands^ at least that part of them 
which is considered proper for tillage, is under a con- 
staoit course of corn-cropping, as forllows ; vii. 

1st year, fallow or turnip. 

2d — ^ wheat, part barley. 

3d ^ beans, with a few acres in oats. 

The new enclosed lands are principally employed in 
the cultivation of grain, and cropped in the manner 
under-mentioned; viz. 

1st year, fallow,, part turnip. 

2d wheat, barley after the turnip. 

5d beans or pease. 

4th barley, with 18 lb. red clover. 

5th—— clover. , 

6th ditto. 

7th part beans and part oats. 

P£KTHSHJR]&4 

On the rich lands in the Carse of Gowrie: 
1st year,, fallow. 

2d wheat. 

3d beans or pease. 

4th—- barley, with £Olb. red clover, and 

one bushel rye-grass. 
6th— clover. 
6th oats. 

On the lands adjoining, the foUowing rotation is 

adopted. 

1st year, pease, or other green crop. 

fid wheat. 

3d barley, with grass-seeds, as above- 
mentioned. 

4th clover. 

5 th — -* oats. 

NOETMAHPTONSH.] V On 



t»o 
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On the enclosed lands. 



2d barley, wi(U 8 II), red clover^ 8lb# 

wl^te, ^]\h rijbkg^^ss, a»d J J or 2 
. V^^Js rye-grft98. . . 

3d r grass^ geaerjjly made into hay. 

4th, r- pasture. 

5til • ditto. 

6th—' — ditto. 
7th oats. 



8;h 



barley. 



Average Return, par ^i^re, of tl^e different Species of 
CropSy in the different Counties, for the same Number 
of Years, from \7S7 to 1703, inclusive. 



NORTH AMPTON9HI11S. 











i ' . 


Q^q^al ave- 


Yeai:s. 


Wheal 


Barley. 


Qats. 


BciaiiB. 


rage by the 
acre of all 










- 


these grains. 




Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 


BwsU. 


«W|h. 


1787 


28* 


28* 


43* 


20 


30J 


1789 


28 


^• 


33 


•^.^• 


«i 


1789 


2i* 


34 


m 


26 


33| 


1790 


22* 


351 


48 


22* 


32^ : 


1791 


aAX 

»«3 


f 9\i 


39 


tBi 


1792 


OQX 


27J 


35 


• flo 


871 


■r.'^A,M p 


• 


>:. -^ : ■•■ 








Div.by6. 


152 


^ 186 


9.52 


130 


180 


General 


25J 


31 


42 


21* 


s6 


average. 






•* 


:^ 





I YXHIBftBllftB, 



A?»S|f9*|(. 



P^ 



PERTHSHmE. 



YearB., 


- - 
Wheat 


Barley* 


Oats. 


Beans. 


General av«* 
rage by the 
acre of all 
these grains. 


: 1787 . 
1788 

1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 

4 


Bush. 
21 J 
22* 

m 

21^ 

24* 

,24|. 


Bush. 
32* 
461 
32» 

39^ 

48 

24^ 


Bosh. 
42J 

H 
43} 
53 
48} 

371- 


Bush, 
25J 
21 
18|. 
22 
35 
16 


Bush. 
30J 
36 
31 
34 
39 
25i 


Dk.by6 


144 


224 


279 


138 


196 


General 
average. 


24 


87J 


46} 


23 


32* 



OBSERVATIONS. 

By the above table it appears, that the returns by 
the acre of the different species of crops, except 
wheat, is in favour of Perthshire, 



Jhert^e Prices, by the bushel, at which Whe^t, Barley, 
Oats, and Beans, were sold off a particular Farm in 
each of these Counties^ for the Years above-mentioned. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 







' 








Gene* 




1787 


1788 


1789 


1790 


1791 


1792 


ral ave- 






1 


* •«» 








rage. 


^ 


s. d. 


«• d. 


s. d. 


«. di 


s. d. 


«. d. 


s. d. 


Wheat, 


5 5i 


5 8} 


6 4i 


6 6i 


6 3f 


5 lOJ 


6 Oi 


Barley, 


t'6i 


2 6i 


2 7i 


3 3 


3 11 


3 4i 


2 11 


Oats, 


i Oi 


1 lOi 


1 H 2 4 


2 5{ 


2 6} 


^ 2 


Beans^ 


la 7\ 


3 Si 


3 6 ' 


^11 


3^ 


4 14 


3 9 








"T3 


* 


V ' 


9RBXH 


IHIRB. 



29C 



A»»BNBIX 



PEBTHSHIRE. 





1787 


1788 


1789 

59 

2 9i 

2 8 

3 7i 


1790 


1791 


1?92 


Gene- 
ral ave- 
rage. 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 

Bcan^, 


<• d. 
5 5 
2 5 

2 51 

3 li 


f. d, 

5 4 
2 3i 
2 31 
2 7i 


«. d, 
5 5 
2 7 

2 5i 

3 5i 


s. d, 

5 
3 Oi 

2 6| 

3 li 


5 5 

3 3f 
2 10 

4 6i 


«. d. 
5 4| 
2 Si 

2 6| 

3 5 



Difference of the Value of the Returns by the Acre, in 
each of the Counties, tipOM four Acres under Crops* 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

c. 5. . d* 

0,5% bushels wheat, the produce of one 

acre, at 6s. 0\d 7 13 0| 

31 bushels barley, at 2s. lid 4 10 5 

42 ditto oatb, at 2s. SS 4 11 

^U ditto beans, at Ss. 9M ^ ^ ^\ 

Total average, per annum .'. . ^f^O l6 (X 

PERTHSHIRE. 

I, S. d. 

£4 bushels wheat, the produce of one 

acre, at 5s. 4 jd. ....... ^ . .... . 69 

371 bushels barley, at 2s. 82d. . . . . 5 1 11 

. 46 J ditto oats, at 2s. 6hd, .•....'. 5 18 2 

^3 ditto beans, at 3s. 5d. ..... J . 3 18 7 

Total averagCi peranum • . w »21 7 8 

\.. k . ^ * - ■ The 
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The Price of Labour and Provisions. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 



f - 



Butcher's meat, from 4d. to 5d. per lb. 

Poultry, from Is.^d. to ls.4d. each. 

Eggs, 6 c?. to 8d. per score. 
' feutrer, Bd. to lOrf. per lb. 

Cheese, 4d. to 5d, per ditto. 

The wages of a ploughman^ from 8/. to 10/. 

A young man^r boy, fr6m 4/. to 5/. 

A female servant, from SL 10s. to 4/. 10s. 

Day-labouring in summer, without board, from 
Is. 2d. to ls.4d. 

Ditto in winter, \0d. to Is. 

A man for the harvest-month, from 21. 2 s. to 
2l. lOs. 

A'woman by the day, 1 s. without board. 

Grain is threshed at from Is. Sd» to 2s. 6 d. per 
quarter. j 

When tfre ploughmen receive board-wages, it is 
generally at the' rate of 6 s. the week all the year^* 
round; but they ate more commonly maintained in 
bed, board, and washing, in the farmer^s family. , 

The ordinary breakfast and supper are cold meat, 

with bread and cheese; and, for dinner, either roast or 

boiled meat, with pudding. Ale is allowed them on 

* many occasions, and small beer they have always at 

command. 

Labour commences about the same hour, at the 
diffiirent seasons, in each of the counties« 

•. P£:^THSHIR£. . 

Butcher's meat, from 3d. to 4d. per lb. 
Poultry, from Is. to Is. 4d. each. 

Egg^> 






£ggsy 6d. to 9d. per dos^a. 

Butter, 6rf. to 8rf. per lb. 

Cheese, from «M. to Sjrf. per lb. ^ 

The wages of a ploughman, from 8/. to 10/. 

A young man or boy, from 3/, to 5/. 

A female servant, from 3/. to 4/. ; , 

Day-labourer in summer, without board, li. to 

Ditto in winter, from d J. to 10^. 
A man for harvest-work (which is generally finished 
in 20 working-days) receives about 1/. 59. and a 

woman about 17 «. - 

' Grain is threshed at from Is. 4d to 1$, Sd. per 
quarter. 

When servants are boarded in the farmer's hoiK^e^ 
the ordinary fare is, for breakfast and supper, pottage^ 
made of oatmeal^ salt^, and water, which is eatea with 
milk. For dinner, soup, or, as it is provincially 
called, broth, made with pot-barley, vegetables^ and, 
butcher's meat. But the more geperal pr^tice is to 
give each ploughman a certain aUpwance of patmeal^ 
(about 36 ounces a day,) and three pints of sweet 
milk, or double that allowaace of buttfr-milk. They 
lodge and eat in a house disjoined from the farm-* 
house, and cook their own victuals. 

V 

• , t ' # • •' ■ 
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From the above statement it appears, th^^t the dif- 
ference in the price of labour and proyiBioas ismudu 
less than could have been expected : The only ma- 
terial difference being in the maintenance of the 
farm-servants. .' 



A Nottl[iaHa}:^on6hir^ farn^r odDsiders 
G^iT' {>er week as. a rea$oiiable allowaDce 
fot the botod of a |>loughman> wbiob, for 
5d weeks, amounts to ..<«... ^ «. . 

The Peirthshire farmer furnished bis 
ploughman with that quantity of oat^meai^ 
whiob^ on the average {n*ioe of meal for a 
number of years> amounts to £9. per week, 
to whieb> if }0d^ peir week is adddd for 
milk, makes^ tlie whole expense^ (for the 
year- ^••••••••^4.)44> 7 7 4 

F<n: (^oals, bedrdothes,&o. 8lc« 
may be added w . . . 9 8 



^9^ 
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7 17 
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Thud^ in consequence of the differefit modes in 
whidh the f«krm-servants are maintained in the dif* 
ferent counties, the Perthshire farmer saves about 
71" 15 s. a year for each of hiis servants, which the 
othei must expend. Tbere is no probability, how-' 
ever, that the Northamptonshire! farmer can avail 
hkaself of any information he may receive in regard to 
this particular, as his ploughmen will not be disposed 
to give up their roast be^f and pudding, and betake 
themselves to oat^meal and milk. 

I have here abstracted the material parts of Mr. 
Donaldson's Appendix; but, if the board prefer it>. 
th^y tQ^ print the origi&al in full^ the remaiUiVig 
pibrts, I think, do not fully apply ; for instance, the^ 
estimate of Imid being ploughed in Perthshire at less 
thaa balf the ejirpense it i» in Nortbamptoq&^bire, un«< 
less it can be fuUy ptot^^y thdt tvt^ borseia in Scot- 
land 



land can do as mnch work as four in England ; and I 
saw four horses^ attended only by one man, working 
a two^furrow plough; up<m the red soil of BriJcwortb> 
near Northamptonshire^ and this practice is cotmnoa 
on the light lands : but it cannot be admitted^ that 
two horses can plough the strong clay loams of Nor- 
thamptonshire of a sufficient depth ; , nor that they 
can be well ploughed in all cases^ without the efforts 
of a man at the plough, as well as a boy to manage the 
horses. I have tried two good horses, stt d five or six- 
inch furrow, on soil less tenacious than this/vand found 
it would soon have worked them down, and have 
known many instances of horses over-worked at the- 
plough ; it is the duty and interest of a farmer to 
proportion his strength to his work ; and, consequently, 
to vary such strength from that of two to three, four, 
or more, horses, as the case may require. 

The wood-lands of the two counties seem dissimilar, 
the one being old forest-woods, and the other modem 
plantations. 

Respecting lime, Mr. Donaldson has been strangely 
mistaken and misinformed. From the evidence of my 
own senses, I know it is used for manure considerably; 
and, from the unanimous evidence of the Lamport 
Society, it appears, that five times the quantity stated 
to be used in the Carse of Gdwrie is annually used in 
their own district ; and, so far from it being produced 
in every parish, it is often dra\i^n for manure a great 
many mil^s. 

The comparison of open-lands shews the Perthshire 
&rmer, in cultivating enclosed land, has much ad- 
vantage over the Northamptonshire farmer in his com- 
mon field; and proves the advantage of enclosing, 
provided the land be afterwards kept in cultivation. 

Respecting 
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Respecting- the comparison of modes of harvesting, 
the subject is of a local nature^ and depends upon the 
season and climate. In early sea^ns^ or early coun* 
tries, with the weather tolerably settled, mowing with 
the* scythe is the most expeditious method, and an- 
swers very well for barley and, oats, as a great many 
acres are soon cut down by a few hands, and which, 
with turning over, will soon be in excellent order, and 
dryer in the grain and straw than though it had 
been rei^sed and bound immediately. But, in late 
seasons or countries, with a humid atmosphere, every 
kind of crop is best reaped when dry, and immediately 
bound, and set in shocks, where it will stand much 
better proof against showery weather than lying flat 
on the ground.^ Upon this principle, all kinds of grain 
are reaped with a sickle, and bound, in the moor- 
lands of Staffordshire, the Peak of Derby, and in 
Lancashire, as being late and humid countries; and, as 
Mr. Donaldson observes, also in Scotland. 

It is not uncommon to reap a stout crop of oats in 
Northamptonshire, particularly if they are early ripe, 
before the farmer is fully engaged in his harvest ; but 
they require more time before carrying than if they 
were mown and spread on the ground, otherwise the 
sample, when threshed, will be inferior. 



Itineraty thraugh the county, with some minutes not ai 
ally or but partially, included before. By W. P, in 
1191 and 1806. 

1797^ July 3, Braunston to Daventry, soil a moist 
grey loam, somewhat gravelly, land enclosed and 

consisting 
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consisting of old pasture, with a small pro^oriion of 
fallow^ cropSi and artificial grasses. 

Sheep of the htrgest size, with €<>Hibing-wooL 
Daventry has a consideraUe common fields Under the 
coarse of 1* Fallow^ with dung ; d« Wheat ; 3« Beans ; 
with patches of grass*land for mowing or pasture. 

^orth of Dalventrjr^ a hilly waste of some ejitenl^ 
uncultivated, used as a sheep-walk. The whole nM 
enclosed, (1806,) and coltitated* 

I estimate Daventry to contain OOO bouses^ and 
5,000 inhabitants; several thatched houses, even in 
the principal parts of the town. 

Meadow^and on the Grand Junction caaal^ be- 
tween Braunston and Weedon. with <be udual grasses, 
nieadow«»bnmet, and rhinanthos, also the turfy haiv* 
grass^ (aira c«8pitosa«) on wet spots. 

Price of coal, at Weedon*Whaif, betweto Davei^ 
try and Towcestcr, 1797. 

Wednesbury coal, 1 per hundred. 

Redworth, .... '0 10 

HarecaaCle, .... 1 2 
Imt not much demand for the latter. 

July 4tb. Daventry, towards Bailbury^ through 
Badley, enclosed and cultivated tf ith gracn> pulse^ 
and artificial grasses ; soil, a grey stone brash loam. 
Turnips grown. 

To Charwclton, old pasture-land, with ant-hills and 
wild jhype. stocked with sheep similar to the old 
Leicester, and fatting bullocks. Land mostly at grass, 
and fields large, with a few hovels or outhouses ; the 
t'arm-houses crowded in villages : a whole parish to- 
2f<^tbcr. Manv bouses thatched, and the roofs 

aboundiug 



lANOundiDg with liottse<^Ieeky and diiFerei^t specieg of 
stone-crop. 

tiime laying on here for lurriipi 5 barley, on deep 
dry knd, good : on moist cool land, starved from the 
superabundance of rain. 

Vetches cultivated and the crop good, the showery 
spring haifittg favoured their growth ; turnip-land 
and trlieai-fallotr but in smiiill proportion. Pa^s By- 
field. 

A 9in.aU instaitce of field-pease in rows, and the 
crop good 5 also of wheat in rows, and the crop thitt 5 
also a fallow limiDg, and a^arden with six stalls of 
bees. 

' Hay4iary«ftt jiist begon^ and I suppose this will be 
the fir»t carrytDg-day : the waters a little out of 
j^unAif from profuse rain; a mown meadow under 
wac^r a€ Wardington. 

Baubpvry to Brackley^ the soil often a brown of 
stiufl^-coloured light loam ; under-stratum a calcareous 
incrustation, with gometimes lime-stone ; somie grain 
ami turnips; ^ : • 

BiackleyTaas a large common field, in which clovef 
is grown for mowing, and a considerable part of it 
mowiag4and, the rest in the usual common-fieM cul- 
tuie; imder-stiatum calcareous stone, some of which 
}» dog U^ for flags and building-purposes. Brackley 
field has many curious agricultural plants growing 
spoftlaMoufly, which have been nanied elsewhere. 

The town is very generally built with rough stone, 
attd the poofe coveted with thatch, with some instan- 
ces q{ slate and tile. 

July 5th, Brackley to Towcester, through IVhittlo- 
buryFwest, (see Forest-Lands,) a good deal of (his 

pan 
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part of the county h occupied by da]xy-fariners> and 
butter their principal object. 

Towcester to Pottersbury^ and back by Wakefidd- 
Lodge, and through the forest* This forest, compa* 
red with Needwood, in Staffordshire^ is much infe- 
rior in beauty, variety, and production, both of tim- 
ber and pasture : when you have seen a specimen of 
it you have seen all its charms ; whereas Needwood 
possesses an endless variety. The soil of Whittlebury - 
Forest is a strong grey loam, adapted to produce 
timber, corn, or grass. 

Between Towcester and Pottersbuiyi a common 
field, with good crops of beans and wheat. 

July 6. Towcester to Northampton $ passed Easton, 
(Lord Pomfret*s,) pleasantly situated on a rising grass 
lawn, fronting Towcester, and well backed with plan*' 
tations ; a considerable river crossing the lawn* En- 
closed land to Blisworth, and a good deal of grain 
grown. Lord Pomfret's woods in the neighbourhood 
of Towcester are very considerable. 

Blisworth has a common field on a grey stone 
brash loam: the crops much infested with weeds : 
examined the wharf and tunnel. See Canals and FueL 

Stoke-Bruern has a waste, or common, never yet 
enclosed or cultivated* The soil over Blisworth tun-: 
nel is a brown stone brash loam, under-stratuin Ume-<! 
stone. t 

Towards Northampton pass a field or two of cab- 
bages. Northampton in view. The soil lighter, and 
rye grown for a crop. Nearer the town old ti^rf and 
mowing meadows. Observed a dairy of cows, part 
long-horn and part Holderness. The Nen out of its 
bound, from rain a few days ago, and the wate^r flow- 
ing over the meadow-grass not yet mown. 

To 
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ITo Wellingboroiigh, vetches eating up by 8heep> 
and divided by hurdles. Weston-Favel, enclosed ; soil 
an early light grey loam on a stone birash bottom. 
Oats and barley in full ear; crops good, but no 
beans. Turriip-feUows, stone fences, cherry and wal- 
nut orchards; a range of common field in view on the 
right. Lime laying *on for turnips ; good crops of 
vetches and white clover, very flourishing in sheep- 
pastures. In Wellingborough, much complaint of 
the badness of the lace-trade, the expoart having 
failed w 

' Towards Kettering, a large orchard of fruit ; soil, a 
grey loam ; land enclosed. Potatoes, in . rows, well 
cleaned. Tumip-fallows preparing. Pass Isham; 
newly enclosed. Some closes abound in furze: a good 
proportion of tillage and clover ; long-horn cows, and 
good sheep. 

Kettering has a large common field of light red 
soil; very few beans grow in it, but turnips, grain, 
and artificial grasses. [This field since enclosed, 1806.] 

Pass Kettering field towards Rockingham. A good 
apple and walnut orchard ; crops, wheat, oats, vetches, 
and beans; a thin soil on stone, and crops indifferent: 
an instance of vetches and beans mixed. Country 
now enclosed to Rockingham-Forest, across the forest 
to Weldon. See Woodlands. 

Weldon to Onndle eight miles, and the land al- 
most wholly at pasture, and the principal stock sheep. 
Many ant-hills. At Benyfield, bullocks and long- 
horn' cows fatting in pasture. Large walnut and 
other fruit trees about the village. 

A common field belonging to Oundle, containing 
beans, turnips, fietllow, and all sorts of grain, also 
clover. Mjeadows on Nen, here, from one quarter to 

one-half 



one-half of a mile wide, itad int^oded fqr hvy, pnt 
not yet mown, July 8th. Much d«m«ge has been 
done on the grass by floods. 

Oandle, to Mr. Martin's farmi Tansor*Lodge, wbtre 
I view^ bis chicory, Swedish-turnips, 4nd coleseed, ' 
and continued on through Wandsford to Stamford , 
and, July 9tb> from Stamford through Easton, Colly** 
Weston, and Duddington, over the north paxt of 
Rockingham-Forest, to Wandsford. £aston and CoU 
lyweston have common fields of weak light soil. No 
beans grown, nor turnips^ and crops of grain^poor ; the ' 
soil a light stone brash^ upon a strati^m of lime-stone: 
beneath the lime-stone is a thin stratum of a browii 
arenaceous matter, and beneath that the calcareous 
shistus, or stone dug up for slate. See Minerals. 
Juime is burnt here, and large quantities of slate have^ 
been dug for ages past ; most of the buildingm in the 
neighbouring townships being covered with it, as well 
aji some of the colleges in Cambridge. 
. Dodington and King's Cliff are a moist strong 
loam; the latter has a commc^ field; crops wheat 
and beans. • 

Through Wandsford, and to Peterborough, on 
this road; pass Castor, an open field of light soil and 
good crops. Turnips grown, but no beans. Iicave 
Milton-Park, the noble seat ol Lord Fita-WiUiam, on 
the left, and pass Longthorpe to Peterborough. 

Peterborough Cathedral is oixe of the first pieces of 
gothic architecture in the kingdom, both in extent 
and external appearance^ notwithstajoding it is infe- 
rior to some others in the loftiness of its towers, spires, 
and turrets, those embellishments having undergone 
some mutilation. The west end had originally two 
main towers, finished with four turrets each, and two 

others 



Others fitmbed with spires to the height of 50 or 60 
yarda es^h, b^^ide^ inferior turreta : one of the main 
towers is now m^tikted ; the top of one of the spires 
is off; and the top of the other has reeled aside. The 
inain tower^ over the centre of the cathedral, is also 
finished T^ith jbattiew^nts^ not extremely lofty : the 
ivhole^ bow^ver^ has an appearance truly venerable 
and naagniHcQPt ; it U built with Barnock stone^ which 
is of a calcareous nature> aud very durable^ almost 
Ridding defiance |o time. The west frontal arches 
are. v#jfy lofty and magnificent^ highly decorated with 
gptbic 07Uimi^nt9« and many other parts of the build** 
ing enriched with sculptures of this order. The body 
qf %he cathedral extends l6Q yards in length, 7$ yards 
in br^itdth in the middle, and 56 yards in breadth on 
th^ western front; besides the cloister appendages 
4?tach^ from the main body, the west front lawn is 
an excellent clean turf with gravel walks in good or* 
der ; the other sides mostly surrounded with a burying- 
ground. 

July 10. Peterborough-fair has a vast number of 
cattle of different breeds, long-horn, Yorkshire, Pem* 
brokes, and North Wales, both bullocks and heifers 
of various age and growth, and a brisk sale^ the fen- 
landfi being very full of grass both for hay and pas- 
ti^re. 

Peterborough to Crowland, and back through 
Thorney* For particulars of the fenJand, sec Peter- 
borough fen. 

Through the conntry to Salcey-^Forest, and back 
by Queer's Cross to Northampton ; the minutes of 
thisf tour ajre incdxporated in various parts of this 
i^urv^. 

July 
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Joly 17th. Northampton^ towards Bough ton, latfd 
enclosed, and generally light. Turnips and rye grown. 
Furze preserved ; on stronger land cabbages grown, 
several acres. 

* At Kingsthorpe, extensive quarries of stone for 
building, and limestone for burning into lime. At 
Moulton, many instances of stone-wall fencing. Ob^ 
served this day several fields of potatoes, and some 
rye turning colour for ripening. 

To Walgrave, walked over Mr. Knight's farm, and 
Mr. Pickering*s : they are fully stocked with sheep of 
a very improved quality. Some cattle fatted here, 
and much grain grown, as well as turnips and cole*' 
seed : the latter in great repute as green food. The 
country here has been enclosed abodt twenty years : 
a good deal of red land. The land here naturally 
given to produce white clover, cow-clover, and the 
best grasses. 

Walgrave to Brixworth, along a ridge of excellent 
red loam, producing naturally four or five species of 
trifolium plants. Turnips grown, and barley a fiili 
crop. It is an opinion here^ that great improvements, 
might be made by breaking up old ant-hill pastures^ 
and laying them even, but with some exceptions. 

By Highgate-House to Welford, soil generally 
sound and good. Turnips grown ; barley and wheat 
good. Leave the county. 

Oct. 17. From Welford through Naseby. The open 
field extensive, and in as backward a state as it could 
be in Charles the first's time, when the fatal battle was 
fought. The lower parts a moist rough pasture, with 
furze, rushes, and fern, abounding ; the rest of the 
field a strong brown deep loam, in the usual bean and 

wheat 
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. wheat culture. Pasture-enclosures near the village, 
anda good many cows kept. This parisli is as much 
in a stale of nature as any thing I have seen in the 
county. The avenues across the field to the village 
zigzag, as chance has directed^, with the hollows and 
sloughs unfilled, except with mire. The village con- 
tains a good many dwelling^'houses and other build- 
ings, all of which I observed built with mud and 
covered with thatch, except the church and two dwel- 
lings, one of which seemed the parsonage. The 
principal inn I saw (the Bell) built and covered with 
the afore-named materials. The walls of many of the 
houses apparently shivering under their pressure, and 
seeming to indicate that a small force or weight 
additional would convert them and their contents 
into a ruinous heap ; yet neithe^r the soil nor aspect 
are by any means contemptible. Passed on through 
Haselbeach, an enclosed parish of much decenter ap- 
pearance than the last; the land mostly in pasture; 
through Cottesbrook, in a low situation, almost wholly 
meadow and pasture, the stock sheep and cattle prin- 
cipally, to the Swan-Inn, Lamport. 

Haselbeach has a neat seat of Mr. Ashby's ; Cottes- 
brook an elegant one of Sir William Langham's ; and 
Lamport a spacious mansion and park of Sir Justi- 
niam Isham's. 

Oct. 18. Lamport to Oxendon, all enclosed ; soil, 
a strong grey loam, generally on limestone : some 
cultivation, but much more grazing. ' 

Oxendou to Desborough, across old feeding-pas'- 
tures, stocked with sheep and cattle. Hay-ricks in 
the fields, but no corn-stubbles. A deep heavy wet 
grey loam, or clay, continues for two or three miles: high 
laud, yet often infested with rushes ; some wood-land. 
NORTHAMPTONSH.] X Ne rcr 
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Nearer Uesborough, more ploughing and a good 
deal of wheat sowing. Passed a few granges^ or 
farms, in the field ; but in general the farm-houses are 
in villages. Bean-stubbles here, and the land much 
infested with daucus carota ; also wild chicory plenti- 
ful, some in flower, but mostly run to seed ; in this 
state it has a weed-like appearance : the under-stra- 
tum here is a rough calcareous stone used for mending 
roads. 

Rothwell has a common field of mostly light soil ; 
beans in one part, but in another wheat sowmg on 
fallow, and a large tract under turnips ; but very much 
tiifes^ed with the corn-maryg(dd and other weeds. 
Vrom thence, buck through Kettering to Lamport: 
on the road observed some instances of clover grow- 
ing luxuriantly in wheat-stubbles. 

Lamport, through Brixworth, the two Bromptons, 
and Harlestown, to Northampton. On the Northamp- 
ton-road, near Lamport, a good deal of stone-fencing. 
Brixworth has a good deal of red soil, moderately 
light. Observed two-furrow ploughs ploughing for 
wlieat, and lime laying on in several places. The 
Bromptons and Harlestone generally light land, and 
turnips grown. Harlestone-Heath, a barren tract on 
sand, with a spontaneous growth of heath, fern, and 
furze. To Northampton, which is a pleasant town, 
on a low situation, surrounded principally with mea- 
dow-land to a considerable extent on the Nen ; the 
rising grounds around which, are geaeraily light 
loam. 

In Kingsthorpe, light turnip-land oo^a stony under- 
stratum : much good meadow-land on the north wa- 
ter. Spratton and Great Creaton have • good deal 
of light land, and turnips grown thereon. 

East- 
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East-Haddoa is a good light soil West-Haddon 
a stronger pebbly gravel, part arable, part pasture. 
Holmby is good stout grazing-land. Ravensthorpe 
lighter and principally arable. Crick and Winwick 
stronger land, and generally pasture. Brockhall, 
Wilton, and Floore, are rich feeding-land, with a 
little arable. From Northampton westward, the 
pasture*land is occupied for feeding and dairies joint- 
ly ; whilst, in the south of the county, cows are kept^ 
and butter a main object. Taking ti retrospective 
view of the whole county, a great majority of the 
land is of a strong loamy quality, equally adapted to 
grazing or the production of wheat, beans, and oats, 
but with a sufficient quantity of lighter soil, inter- 
spersed in various directions, for the production of 
barley and green crops. 



I have the following to add, from my Journal in 
1806, which refers principally to such parts of the 
county as were not noticed before, or to such particu- 
lars as then escaped observation ; and, to prevent repe- 
tition, have omitted such places as were sufficiently 
particularized on former occasions. 

Saturday, Aug. 10, 1806. Welford to Highgate- 
House, the road passing along a high ridge of sound 
upland, commanding beautiful and extensive views of 
landscape-scenery. Here I had to lament the loss of 
my old friend, Mr. Thomas Bosworth, who occupied 
this inn and farm, and was an intelligent, enlightened, 
and communicative, agriculturist. To Spratton, the 
soil a brown or snuff-coloured lightish loam, on a 
loose stony under-stratum ; a good deal of land in 

X 2 tillage. 
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tillage. Chapcl-Brampton, excellent meadow-land on 
the north water. Mr. Pearce farms considerably, and 
in a good style, upon his own estate ; is an improver 
both of land .ind stock ; has some good rams, and 
cabbages in the field ; is very hospitable, but not 

« 

over communicative upon this occasion. 

To Mr. Bull's, Pitsford, who shewed me a dozen of 
good fatting oxen. Crops here rather short in the 
straw, from a deficiency of rain in May and June, but 
good in the ear, plentiful showers having fallen in 
Jul v. 

August 12. Through Brixworth and Lamport to 
Kettering. Harvest very generally beginning; pass 
through old ancient enclosure, and Broughton, no^ 
very modern. 

Kettering field lately enclosed. Mr. Wright shewed 
mc here a field of oats of five quarters per acre at 
least, of a white sort, called, here and elsewhere, po- 
tatoc-oat, from the original having been accidentally 
picked out from an importation of potatoes, with 
which the oats had mixed. This sort I have known 
prcf(?rred elsewhere. By Mr. Wright's information, 
this land, in its open-field state, produced great crops, 
four or five quarters per acre, the seed of wheat being 
ploughed in four bushels per acre. 

Viewed the common fields of Warkston, Weekly, 
and Goddington, the latter large, of 4 or 5,000 acres, 
the soil and management of all being similar. The 
crops, wheat, beans, barley, pease, oats, vetches, 
turnips common and Swedish, and in some places 
broad margins of grass-land, both hay-ground and 
pasture. The soil varying from strong bean-land 
to a light turnip-soil. The Diike of Buccleugh 
the principal proprietor. Aug. 13. Wheat reaping, 

pease 
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pease, cuty having been mown with a scythe; oat$ 
cutting ; barley not generally ripe ; clover saving for 
seed. Vetches 1, cut and carted home, and 2, 
eaten by tying horses. Beans short, but well corned : 
every thing sown broad cast. The most prevalent 
weeds in the corn-crops here are poppies and the 
corn-marygold. 

. The. Duke of Buccleugh's seat and park of Bgugh^ 
ton is excellently wooded. 

Geddington is a large village, containing the whole 
population of the parish of 4 or 3,000 acres. Infe- 
rior houses, mud walls, and thatch ; many stone-walls 
and thatch, and a few of the best, stone-walls and 
slate. A large brook and stone bridge, with excellent 
meadows, subject to natural irrigation. A very antient 
and beautiful stonie-cross. 

Pass Stanion ; modern enclosure ; crops as before ; 
soil, a brown loam. The only improvements yet eft» 
fected, since enclosure, seem to be cleaning the land 
by barley-fallow, or by turnips. 

Through Weldon, Deanthorp, and Bulwick, to 
Laxton-Hall, Lady Carberry's. I find in this county 
stubbles of wheat are generally cut and crarried home 
for thatch or litter. Barley seems the favourite crop 
of the enclosed land, where more is grown than 
wheat. Lime has a good effect upon the red land, 
where it acts as a stimulant, and, by the crops it forces, 
increases the dunghill and permanently manures the 
land. 

The demesne of Laxton, consisting of 5 or 600 
acres, is kept in hand, of which about 400 acres are 
clear land, the rest woodland. Great improvements 
are projected upon this demesne, both in its general 
aspect and its agriculture ; the former under the di* 

direction 
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rcction of Mr. ReptoD, the great landscq^e-gardener ; 
and for the latter they have very properly engaged^ 
as steward or agents Mr. Richard Knight, formerly of 
Walgrave, a very libera), enlightened, and intelligent, 
agriculturist. 

The estate of Fineshade, in this neighbourhood, 
has been much improved, both in its agricuHare and 
general appearance, under the direction of Mr. Mon- 
cilr, who is agent, or acting steward, to the Honours- 
able John Monckton. He has completely drained tiie 
estate, and improved the grass-herbage. 

Laxton to Harrington. Gretton, and RoekinghaD}, 
also through Cottingham and Brampton. Excellent 
meadow-land on the Welland all through the county. 
Pass several common fields, which are in the usual 
courhc. See Common Fields. 

Went over the farm of Holmby-Lodge, occupied 
by Mr. Daniel Bosworth, of 4 or 5G0 acres. Rent 
high : part old meadow and pasture, and part in ara» 
hie cultivation. The land too strong for turnips to 
advantage, but often sown u|>©n the whole, or, mOre 
generally, upon part, of the barley-ljEiMow. Vetches 
grown, and part carried to the stables; part saved 
for seed ; beans, wheat, clover, and potatoes, also 
grown. See Courses of Crops, Feeding, &c. 

Rolmby-House is famous in history, as the scene 
of some leading political transactions in^ the time ef 
Charles J. the property was then in the crown> but 
has been since alienated. Some famous stone gate^ 
ways BOW remain ; but the premises have m general 
undergone great dilapidation. 

Pass through Althorpe-Park, Earl Spenoei^s. Ex- 
cellent turf-land, well stocked with deer, with wry 
extensive groves and plantations of fuH-gvewn «iA 

and 
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atid elm, also beech and other kinds of forest-timber, 
and one very large cedar. The residence, an elegant 
stnccoed mansion, covered with slate. The premises 
kept in the highest style of neatness. Pass through 
Floore to Weedon. 

At this latter place is now erecting a very exten- 
sive range of barracks, and depot for military stores, 
as well as villas for commanding officers and com- 
missaries ; the whole occupying, as I am informed, 
70 acres of land and upwards. The situation is well 
chosen ; accommodated with land and water carriage, 
central, and in a plentiful country. 

Northampton, towards Stony-Stratford, good land 
near the town. Pass Wooton ; cold white clay on 
limestone. Crop poor, not more than three quarters 
per acre. .Grass-land better. Pass Rode, an open 
parish, but enclosures near the village. Soil thin, on 
limestone. Pass Stoke-Bruern ; enclosed grey loam 
on limestone. Some bean-crops, miserably poor ; 
but, by Mr. Roper's information, not very bad land ; 
but the drought in May, by caking the soil, stinted 
the crops, and the succeeding rains set the weeds a 
running, so as almost to smother the stunted plants. 
A dry beginning of summer is particularly unfavoura- 
ble to these harsh and thin soils. Through Grafton- 
Regis, m^re grass«land, and Yardlcy Colier a belter 
and deeper soil. To Potterabury, a strong grey loam 
on limestone. Tliris description of soil characterizes a 
considerable tract of country, from Northampton to 
Towcester and to Stony-Stratford ; but excellent mea- 
dows and grass-land in the valleys, and upon the Ouse, 
and other brooks, rivulets, and rivers. 

Mr. Roper's farm contains wheat, barley, oats, 
pease, vetches, turnips, both common and Swedish, 

I 

meadow 
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meadow and pasture land, also clover, red and white, 
sainfoin and lucem. He is of opinion, that the up- 
land in general in his neighbourhood will not graze 
profitably more than one or two years. 

Back, through Towcester and Blisworth, to Nor- 
thampton. The strong loams on limestone have suf- 
fered more than any other in this county from spring 
drotfght, especially where the soil is thin. The deep^ 
est soils in all cases stand excess of either drought 
or moisture the best. 

Kettering to Northampton ; country enclosed, but 
common fields in view. Northampton to Daventry, 
through Upton, Heyford, and Floore, to Weedon. 
Soil generally a good grey loam* Cabbages often in 
the fields. Weedon to Paventry, a good loamy soil ; 
pretty much at grass. Daventry common field three 
j'cars enclosed. 

Through Badby, Fawsley, Badby-Wood, and to 
Fawsley-Park, the seat of Sir John Knightley, Bart, 
Badby-Wood extensive. Fawsley-Park well stocked 
with full-gfown oak and elm timber. Some of the 
oaks worth 30/. each. Fawsley chapel repairing, new 
pewing, and ornamenting, at some hundred pounds 
expense, by the benevolence of Lady Knightley. 
This parish, as well as the adjoining ones of Preston 
and Chanv^llton, are mostly at grass; and a good 
deal of grass-land intermixed in all the country to 
Banbury, and applied to feeding or dairying. 

The country to C^tesby is opcupied in a mixed 
system of grazing and cultivation. At that place 50 
acres of woad are now in cultivation. See Woad, 
(isatis tinctoria.) The state of most other parts of the 
county will be found under different heads in various 
parts of this Survey, 
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